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BUNYAN AND HIS TIMES * 

The condition of England during the latter part of the seventeenth 
century has extensively and deservedly attracted the notice of many 
recent writers. There were, undoubtedly, more just opinions promul- 
gated, more great principles developed, and more moral and political 
rights established by the Great Rebellion, as some choose to term it, 
than by any other event of English history. But years elapsed before 
the nation recovered from the effects of that tremendous explosion of 
popular fury. Society meanwhile was in a state of terrible commo- 
tion. The billows continued to heave and swell long after the storm 
had passed. During the reign of the first Charles, up to the outbreak 
of the Great Rebellion, the nation was in a state of the most intense 
mental excitement, and was daily growing wild with rage. But there 
still remained unviolated the form, at least, of a regular Establishment. 
The Government, venerable for its antiquity and its renowned suc- 
cession of sovereigns, still maintained its place in the reverence of 
the people, though they detested the tyranny of its present Head. 
The exasperation of the public mind was indeed fearful. But it 
was, for a while, smothered under a decent respect for many time- 
honored forms, which the people were hardly yet prepared utterly to 
demolish in one tremendous assertion of their rights. It was the calm 
which precedes the storm. But still it was a calm. 

It is the opinion of some who deserve to be heard with respect, 
that Charles might have retraced his steps from any point in his mad 
career, previous to the attempted arrest of the five members of the 
House of Commons. But, thank Heaven, tyrants are seldom men of 
much judgment or discretion. Their arbitrary usurpation, which, by 
occasional hollow concessions and shows of respect for the public 
liberty, might oppress with impunity, generally works its own cure by 
its reckless violence. Charles, by the act to which we have referred, 
passed a limit which he afterwards vainly sighed, in the bitterness of 
his soul, to recross, and rashly exposed himself to a catastrophe 

* A part of this article has previously appeared elsewhere in another form. 
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as irresistible as Destiny, the vengeance of a self-delivered and deter- 
mined people. 

From the confusion which ensued upon the death of the King, there 
sprang, at the touch of tho Protector, a government perfectly adapted 
to its purpose, respected and obeyed at home, reverenced and dreaded 
abroad. Never had justice been so impartially administered in Eng- 
land : never had the terror of her name given her such a rank in the 
scale of nations. 

But, though the Protectorate was perfect in its kind, there were 
many interests which such a government could never control, and 
which were, consequently, still left in confusion. Such an administra- 
tion as that of Cromwell is to a long-esiablished government, in a quiet 
and peaceful community, what martial law is to the ordinary forms of 
justice. It is certainly much better that a province, to the control of 
"which common judicial measures are inadequate, should be governed 
by martial law, than by no law at all. But martial law can do little 
more than suppress such outrageous crimes as would rend to frag- 
ments the very frame-work of society. It cannot enter into evcrv 
private dwelling and restore tranquillity and quiet to its affrighted in- 
mates. It cannot fill the secret abodes of vice with morality and vir- 
tue. It cannot surround with sincere worshipers the deserted altar of 
Religion. 

Cromwell did for the English people all that any government could 
have done. He curbed with a strong hand the spirit of lawlessness 
engendered by the Civil War. He made England a refuge to the 
Protestants who were persecuted in almost every other state in Eu- 
rope. He left his countrymen to worship God after the manner pre- 
scribed by their own consciences. But he could not legislate them 
into personal piety. He could not, in the four years of his Protector- 
ate, completely substitute for the moral desolation which the Civil 
War had spread over England, the mild and peaceful influence of a 
spiritual faith. 

The Puritans were indeed distinguished by most intensely devo- 
tional frames of mind. Beyond almost any other class of men which 
the world has ever seen, they were absorbed in contemplation of 
scenes celestial and eternal. But their peculiar faith was not adapted 
to influence any who were not of their austere and rigorous tempera- 
ment. The religious notions of the English people were indissolubly 
connected with the magnificent and impressive ceremonial of the Es- 
tablishment. But for imposing cathedrals, reverberating with the heavy 
swell of pealing organs, the Puritans were substituting comfortless 
and uncomely meeting-houses, squeaking with the nasal twang of their 
drawling psalm-tunes. For the prelates of the Establishment, learned, 
accomplished, refined, robed in the graceful folds of their holy vest- 
ments, and discoursing in smooth and flowing periods, the Puritans 
presented their blunt and boorish, strait-coat, Round-head preachers, 
holding forth in a strange, unearthly dialect, which eschewed all car- 
nal gloss, mysterious tales of desperate conflicts with tho arch-enemv, 
and rapturous visions of the New Jerusalem. Psalm-books took the 
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place of the Liturgy. The high-days of the Church were scouted as 
relics of the Babylonish harlot. Refinement and elegance of man- 
ners was a sure evidence that the Old Enemy was putting on his gar- 
ments of lignt. 

The people at large regarded the stern and austere devotion of the 
Puritans with abhorrence. Even the sincere and charitable inquirers 
of those times could ascertain but little of the actual character of that 
wonderful sect. Their grotesque peculiarities, their contempt of hu- 
man applause, combined, perhaps, with a haughty affectation of singu- 
larity and mystery, blinded many a candid observer to their inherent 
nobleness. Much less could the common populace, who took men as 
they found them, and who never cared to descend, in their examina- 
tions, deeper than to the shape of the coat, the length of the hair, or 
the style of the speech, rightly apprehend the true character and 
worth of the Puritans. They looked upon them with mingled won- 
der and contempt. They knew nothing of the lofty views and the 
sublime aspirations of these enthusiasts. They could not attend th^m 
in their frequent and mysterious wanderings to the other world. They 
saw them when they returned, and wondered, as men always wonder 
at the wild and frightful aspect of one who has just emerged from ter- 
rible and unknown scenes. But there was no common ground be- 
tween the Saints and the World, on which their true character could 
be intelligibly explained. The people could no better have been made 
to comprehend their wild vagaries than the peasantry of Crotona could 
have been instructed in the Esoteric mysteries of Pythagoras. It 
was indeed an age of excitement, nay, even of enthusiasm. But the 
enthusiasm of men in general was lethargy, when compared with that 
of the Saints. 

Hence the moral and religious influence of the Puritans on the 
English people was probably small and weak. 

Upon a few devoted champions mainly devolved the work of main- 
taining the remnant of religious faith which had survived the terrible 
commotions of the nation. We cannot but ascribe it to the benevo- 
lent wisdom of Providence, that there flourished, about this epoch, the 
noblest circle of great and good men which England has ever pro- 
duced within the compass of a century. We speak not now of the 
philosophers, the poets, and the men of letters. Milton, Newton, 
Locke, Boyle, are indeed imperishable names. But their inestimable 
moral influence on their age was somewhat indirect and incidental. 
There were in those days a host of worthies, more exclusively de- 
voted to the sacred services of religion. We know not to what age 
or country we are to look for so splendid a list of Christian divines 
and pulpit orators, as arose at this most perilous crisis that the most 
important nation on earth has ever encountered. 

They differed somewhat in years, and somewhat in opinion. But 
it requires no extraordinary sagacity to perceive the overruling hand 
of Providence, bringing all their noblest efforts to bear upon the same 
great end. Chilling worth, Taylor, Baxter, Owen, Charnock, Flavel, 
Hopkins, Leighton, South, were nearly all at utter variance, touching 
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many points of inferior practical importance. But all, devoting theii 
fine abilities and their almost unlimited acquirements to the moral and 
religious weal of the nation, exerted an aggregate of influence, which 
soothed and chastened the turbulent spirit of their countrymen. 

It is worthy of notice that, with the exception of Chillingworth, 
these divines were all living after the Restoration. Though they had 
seen perilous times of confusion and violence and blood, there were 
yet darker and more shameful scenes in reserve to test their faith : 
scenes which every Englishman would gladly tear from the history of 
his country. 

The divines of that day were all eminently devoted to their work. 
With prodigious stores of learning, with sensibilities keenly alive to 
the gentler and finer feelings of our nature, and, in the case of many 
of them, with the most delicate taste, the weight of their fearful re- 
sponsibilities pressed too heavily upon them to allow of leisure for 
paying court to the Muses, or of wandering amid the grateful shades 
of the Academy. It might answer for the divines of after years, plea- 
santly domiciled in the midst of peace and quiet, to indulge in the de- 
lightful pursuits of literature ; for Robertson to devote his days to his- 
tory ; for Bentley to criticise the classics ; for Paley to speculate upon 
political philosophy. But, when the whole responsibility of saving 
the nation from a complete and hopeless profligacy seemed thrown 
upon the ministers of religion, they were brought to reflect that com- 
mentaries on the classics would never save souls, and that, to confirm 
the souls of believers, one good sermon is of more worth than a score 
of learned dissertations on ethics or philosophy. With the exception 
of the mathematical works of Dr. Barrow, it does not appear that any 
exclusively secular employment was prosecuted, to a considerable ex- 
tent, by any distinguished English clergyman of that period. 

Most of the divines to whom we have referred were attached to the 
English Church. The regard which, even amid the universal sensu- 
ality of the Restoration, was paid to the external forms of the Estab- 
lishment, secured to them an impunity, and even respect, which the 
Puritan ministers could by no means obtain. Many of these stern 
and uncompromising messengers of the truth had been scattered in all 
directions, when the second Charles ascended the throne. A few re- 
mained to waste their scorn and pity on the " reign of the strumpets," 
and to afford, like Christian and Faithful at Vanity-Fair, a butt for the 
hooting and jesting of worthless buffoons, not one of whom durst wag 
his finger at a Saint in the better days of the stern Protector. 

But there remained many non-conformists who were not Puritans. 
There were many Presbyterians, and some Baptists. Of these latter 
was John Bunyan, of whom it is the highest praise which can be 
bestowed to mention his name. He had, as is well known, labored 
earnestly and successfully among his brethren, during the last few 
years of the Commonwealth, and the period of anarchy which suc- 
ceeded. But on the very year when the great national revel of the 
Restoration commenced, he was violently torn from his labor of love, 
and soon after, like Luther in the Wartburg, secluded for yeais, that 
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his noble mind might hold more intimate communion with itself and 
with its Maker. Thus, while all England, with scarce an exception, 
was but a loathsome scene of blasphemy and obscenity, the great Alle- 
gorist was quietly tracing the Progress of the Pilgrim to a better 
world, in a work which can perish only when the language which 
contains it shall have faded from the memories of men. 

All of Bunyan that was not infinitely beyond the reach of any of 
his friends, was moulded by the Baptists. They could tell him of 
their own spiritual conflicts, though they could not teach him to por- 
tray the terrible scenes of the Grace Abounding. They first taught 
him the value of his Bible, and their example, undoubtedly, first led 
him to peruse and reflect upon its sacred pages. But he could never 
have learned in their school to draw the wonderful imaginings of the 
Temple Spiritualized. They could tell him of the fiery trials of the 
way which lay before him. But, when he came to describe the super- 
natural joys and sorrows of the Pilgrim, he was perfectly aware that 
he must rely upon his own exertions, nor did he ask assistance from 
any earthly friend. His brethren could edify him by their exhorta- 
tions, and induce him to display his own " gifts." But when they 
heard his words that acted like a spell, they were almost ready to 
exclaim, like the astonished neighbors of a Greater than he, " Is 
not this the carpenter's son ? and his brethren and his sisters, are they 
not with us ? whence then hath this man all these things ?" 

The character of the English Baptists of that period was well 
adapted to introduce such a genius as that of Bunyan to its appropri- 
ate work. But they wanted such a spirit as could spmpathize with 
his world-wide charity. Their virtues were many and exalted ; their 
faults few and venial. Their souls were continually exposed to the 
expansive influence of the Christian faith. They differed on only a 
single point from many of their brethren, to whom they were bound 
by the strongest of all ties, the tie of common sufferings for a com- 
mon cause. But, notwithstanding their liberal and exalting faith, Bun- 
yan was often obliged to rebuke, and sometimes severely, the unchari- 
tableness of his brethren of the close-communion or " water-baptism 
way." It is no small glory to an illiterate tinker of the seventeenth 
century, that he should have cherished a Christian love more compre- 
hensive than can be found in some of the most enlightened circles of 
the nineteenth. 

One biographer of Bunyan claims for the Baptists the credit of 
having introduced the Tinker to the world. However they may have 
encouraged him in " exposing his gifts" in exhortation, neither they 
nor any other class of men can claim the honor of having " handed 
the rustic stranger up to fame." He owed it to nothing but the in- 
tense and inexpressible fire of his own genius, that, as he was return- 
ing home from the " touching and comforting sermon," he " wished 
for a pen and ink that he might write." The wish was a natural one, 
and it was not improbable that there met him then, though dimly, the 
vision of his future usefulness and deathless fame. He had been en- 
couraged, while yet a youth, to rise, though it was with fear and trem- 
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bling, in the midst of the venerable God-fearing men and women of 
the Church in Bedford. He had seen the big tears falling, as he 
spoke, from eyes which never wept for trifles. He had seen the rigid 
hands of many a stern old saint clasped in a rapture of gratitude that 
God had blessed His young servant. He had heard the groan of re- 
pentance from lips which had been seldom parted but with oaths. 
There arose before his imagination the prospect of addressing the 
same burning words to hearts which his feeble voice could never 
reach. He would make a book ! He would publish abroad the in- 
tense longings of his soul, that light from the other world might meet, 
as it had himself, the roysterers whom the Iloly-Day now found at bell- 
ringing, or playing at hockey on the village-green. He would thunder 
against vice in a voice that should start the drunkard from his cups, 
and the lecher from his night's debauch. Perhaps his little book 
might reach the eye of the thoughtless king. If so, his pleasure- 
loving majesty, whether he would hear or forbear, should at least hear 
plainer names for his sins, and plainer warnings to forsake them, than 
were wont to be uttered by time-serving bishops and velvet-fingered 
deans. 

• As Bunyan's character was partly moulded by the Baptists, so his 
exertions in the sacred desk were mainly confined to them. Nor is it 
probable that, but for his imprisonment, his labors would ever have 
been extended beyond their little community. But, though by that 
disgraceful procedure his own generation was robbed of twelve of the 
most valuable years of his life, some of those years were given to 
posterity. We have no reason to complain. But for the * certain 
place where was a den,' the dreamer would never have * lain down to 
sleep.' 

But it was not in vain that he spent so many years of his life as he 
did among the Baptists. Before he entered into Bedford jail and gave 
himself to future generations, his brethren had given him half his 
spiritual training. Their discipline was needful for the education of 
his heart. They lived in constant view of the life to come, and had 
trained their souls to a proud contempt for the interests of time. 
Their only schools for learning were meditation and prayer. Their 
only library was the Bible. The only end of their ambition was a 
golden harp and crown ; the only object of their terror an angry glance 
from the great Eye, which, they felt sure, was beaming in kindness 
above them. They had learned to despise the splendid rites of the 
Establishment. They looked with supreme contempt on the lofty and 
magnificent cathedrals, where hireling prelates led the pompous hom- 
age of unhumbled worshipers. They remembered those of old, who 
wandered in deserts and in mountains, in dens and caves of the earth, 
of whom the world was not worthy. Conscious that the world was 
as little worthy of themselves, they turned without reluctance to the 
solemn shades of a temple not made with hands. They were con- 
tent to be driven from the haunts of men, while they might be ad- 
mitted to the immediate presence of the Most High. In the sacred 
seclusion of the forests they were wont to gather their little company, 
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and there they reverently listened to the Deity speaking in His own 
works. They knew that a contrite heart is a worthier abode for 
the indwelling of the Holy Spirit, than the most imposing structure 
that men have ever reared. They worshiped Him ' in spirit and in 
truth.' 

From such a nursery did Bunyan go forth to his work. We have 
hinted that the school of the Baptists was inadequate to the complete 
training of his character. It was so, because they could not compre- 
hend, and of course made little allowance for, the wild vagaries of an 
almost omnipotent imagination. It never entered their minds that, un- 
der the rough exterior of their brother, there lay a faculty which was 
ever extending before him a gorgeous panorama, crowded with all 
forms of life and beauty, of death and deformity. They saw in the 
Christian dispensation merely what any humble believer sees in it, a 
gracious scheme for the salvation of a ruined race. But to Bunyan 
the whole scene glowed under a new light. The change was like 
that wrought in Pygmalion's lovely statue by the transformation. If 
they took delight in contemplation, he was in raptures. If they were 
in raptures, he was already in the Beautiful City, among the Shining 
Ones. His sorrow was their agony. His agony they might thank 
Heaven they never endured. If they felt an inclination to do evil, he 
could distinctly see the malignant glance of his arch-enemy, gleaming 
through the beautiful mask : he could feel that iron grasp dragging 
him down to perdition. If they caught faint glimpses of future bliss, 
he was in the very midst of Boulah. The dark river shrank to a rill. 
He heard the voices of the inhabitants of the City : he even walked 
with them ; 4 for in this land the Shining Ones commonly walked, be- 
cause it was upon the borders of Heaven.' 

To the vigor of his imagination was, doubtless, partly owing his 
fondness for the Apocalypse. By most Christians that wonderful 
vision, with the exceptions of a few brief portions, is read only as a 
study, with commentaries and Biblical lexicons. Bunyan wanted no 
assistance but the magic wand of his imagination. While his breth- 
ren were quietly reading of the ' many mansions,' described with such 
beautiful simplicity by the Great Teacher, he was almost ' carried 
away in spirit,' and shown ' that great city the holy Jerusalem, de- 
scending out of heaven from God.' Death was to them the thief in 
the night — to him the grim monster who sat on the pale horse. They 
thought of the Judgment as the division of the sheep and the goats ; 
he, as the giving up by Death and Hell of the dead that were in them, 
and the judging of the dead, before the Great White Throne, out of the 
things written in the books. Let us observe, in passing, that there is 
a benevolent wisdom exhibited in these various descriptions of the 
same scenes. As the Scriptures were intended for the refined and 
the coarse, the wise and the foolish, the learned and the unlearned, so 
are their sacred teachings presented in a multitude of varied forms, 
sublime and simple*, majestic and familiar. Archbishop Whately has 
remarked that the framers of the English liturgy paired together 
words of Latin and Saxon derivation, expressing the same idea, 
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that they might meet the understanding and the taste of every wor- 
shiper. On the same principle are those wonderfully diverse styles 
occurring in the Scriptures. 

Some of Bunyan's brethren were learned. A late biographer has an 
anecdote of one, who, when put on trial as a dissenter, escaped by 
pleading in Greek, and again, probably, when requested to employ 
some other language, in Hebrew. Some among the brethren were 
gifted in preaching. Many, doubtless, had various accomplishments 
of which Bunyan was devoid. But there was no imagination which 
could cope or sympathize with his. They marveled at him, as boys 
marvel at the feats of an adventurous comrade. To the intense vivid- 
ness of that imagination must be attributed the lively interest which 
we feel in every step of the Pilgrim's Progress. That was a vision 
rather than a dream. The relator casts a strange spell about us when 
we enter his magic circle. We forget all outward things while the 
wonderful revelation is made to pass before us. 

In almost every other branch of his art Bunyan has had his supe- 
riors. But we must claim for him, in this respect, an absolute su- 
premacy. We are amused, as we peruse Thompson's Castle of In- 
dolence ; but we feel no trembling solicitude for the success of the 
Knight of Arms and Industry. We are instructed by the visions of 
Maraton and Mirza ; but there is little impression of reality about the 
important scenes presented. We marvel as we read that strange and 
frightful episode about Death and Sin and the Portress of Hell with 
her loathsome brood ; but we feel no earnest anxiety for the preven- 
tion of the contest between Death and Satan, nor very much about 
which conquers, if they fight. Far otherwise is it with the Pilgrim. 
Every little girl fears for his safety when Apollyon gets him down, as 
intensely as if she were herself in that terrible grasp. She is as 
highly delighted, when Christian produces the key which will open 
any lock in doubting Castle, as though she had herself lain in the 
dungeon. 

Another peculiar merit of the Pilgrim's Progress is the skill with 
which a certain dignity and sacredness is cast about things ordinary 
and almost farcical. Addison, in one of his ingenious criticisms on 
Milton, finds fault with his favorite for Belial's undignified triumph at 
the rout of the angels. If such mirthful sallies are improper in an 
epic poem, the fault must be laid exclusively to the charge of the au- 
thor. The characters and scenes of that species of poetry generally 
are, and always may be, the most exalted which can be selected. For 
this reason Homer, Virgil, Dante, and Milton, have all introduced su- 
perior Intelligences and celestial scenery into their plots, but no one 
of them has gone below our species, nor even made remarkably promi- 
nent an undignified specimen of mankind. Hence no possible con- 
straint can force the writers of heroic poetry to the introduction of 
ludicrous scenes. But it is not so with an allegory, at least with such 
an one as this of Bunyan. He professes to give us the history of a 
Christian's journey through the world. The nature of the subject is 
such that, even though treated allegorically, many familiar scenes 
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must be introduced, especially by a writer whose first great object is 
the good of the common people. An incontestable evidence of genius 
is, boldly to introduce such scenes, and still to maintain throughout an 
unbending dignity. This praise we claim for the Tinker. 

The only other first-rate allegory in our language, of much length, 
is the Faerie Queen. An excellent writer, in comparing that great 
poem with the very work which we have under notice, complains of 
the tediousness of the former. We conceive that a single sentence, 
which that writer has dropped rather incidentally, contains the gist of 
the whole matter : " We become sick of Cardinal Virtues and Deadly 
Sins, and long for the society of plain men and women." Both Spen- 
ser and Bunyan had two different and optional courses before them. 
They might confine their scenes to a purely ideal world, and, by avoid- 
ing all connection with ordinary daily affairs, avoid all risk of vulgar 
incidents ; or they might descend to the common walks of life and 
take the accompanying hazard. Spenser chose the former course ; 
and, owing to his continually straining after remoteness from common 
associations, which Mr. Leigh Hunt affirms is one of his chief attrac- 
tions, he has lost that lively interest which is, perhaps, inseparable 
from such associations, unless we are compensated by the magnificent 
imagery and the imposing epithets of heroic poetry. Bunyan chose 
the latter course ; and his success has been complete. He has not 
only risked the occurrence of scenes in themselves devoid of dignity; 
he has even deliberately introduced such scenes ; and yet, under his 
hand, they appear stripped of all unworthy associations. There is, 
plainly, something very far from the romantic or the heroic about 
floundering and tumbling in the mud. Yet not one reader in a thou- 
sand finds his mirth excited by the adventure of Christian in the 
Slough of Despond. Most writers would have put Christian and 
Faithful somewhere else, at Vanity Fair, than in a cage. So ludicrous 
a specimen of persecution is hardly ever exhibited in real life. But 
the narration introduces no unworthy suggestions to the mind of the 
reader. Instead of smiling in the recollection of the animals cooped 
up at the last show, he is too deeply interested in the fate of the 
guiltless sufferers, to be amused by the method of their torture. It is 
the peculiar excellence of Bunyan, that, whatever is gained for the 
common people by this homeliness of incident, is pure gain, and by 
no means obtained by the sacrifice of dignity or good taste. 

A great obstacle to the success of Allegory has been noticed by Mr. 
James Montgomery ; the anticipation of the reader's judgment by the 
names of personified moral qualities. The most exquisite pleasure, 
of which the mind is capable, perhaps, is derived from discovery ; as 
well of error as of truth. It is matter of common remark, that the 
most successful writers of fiction, whether in verse or prose, whom 
the world has ever seen, carefully avoid descriptive explanations of the 
characters which they introduce. The characters are brought forward, 
and the reader may enjoy the gratification of detecting from their con- 
versation and actions, their individual peculiarities. Of this pleasure 
we are liable to be robbed by these unwelcome titles, to which we 
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have referred. Every reader can conjecture very nearly what Mr. 
By-Ends, and Mr. Hold-the-World, and Mr. Facing-both-Ways will 
say. Their names affect us like the officious kindness of a friend, 
who takes pains to inform us, when in the midst of an interesting tale, 
how it will terminate. This nomenclature must, necessarily, be intro- 
duced to some extent in Allegory. Even here, however, Bunyan has 
displayed his skill. To all his most prominent characters he has given 
general and comprehensive appellations. Christian, Evangelist, 
Goodwill, Faithful, Hopeful, and Talkative allow, without deviation 
from dramatic propriety, much more scope for the invention than For- 
malist, Save- All, and Money-Love. The former, therefore, appear 
frequently, and occupy much of the reader's attention, while the latter 
are soon removed from the stage. 

But it is the crowning excellence of the Pilgrim's Progress, that it 
unites two qualities, indispensable indeed, but which most other writers 
of Allegory have found utterly incompatible ; universality of applica- 
tion, and lively interest in the narrative. 

The Pilgrim is a cosmopolite. He belongs alike to all nations and 
to all ages. The Record of his Progress has been translated into al- 
most every language of Christendom. It no more belongs to an Eng- 
lish Baptist than to a converted savage of the Fega Islands. It is 
read with equal interest by English firesides, in the literary coteries 
of the Metropolis, in the log-cabins of our own Western wilds, and 
by the scores of heathen tribes, to whom it has been transferred by our 
missionaries. 

Allegory has, in this respect, a great advantage over the Drama. It 
is universal, while the Drama must be more or less local. Had 
Shakspeare called Othello Jealousy, Macbeth Ambition, and Shy lock 
Revenge, he would have given us, we do not say very stupid plays, 
but no plays at all. We should have had most intolerable allegories. 
Shakspeare has never had his equal. But, notwithstanding the echant- 
ing scenery continually conjured up before us by that magnificent im- 
agination, it is not to be denied that somewhat of interest is lost by the 
necessity of confining the attention to a particular period and locality. 
Whatever the Commentators may say about the masterly delineations 
of human nature, and the certainty that human nature must always 
interest human beings, it is quite clear that most Englishmen are 
much more interested in Ivanhoe than in Coriolanus, and most Scotch- 
men in Old Mortality than in the Winter's Tale. Not that Sir Walter 
is, in any wise, comparable to the Great Dramatist ; but that the scenes 
of his own country, and the deeds of his own countrymen, must, from 
the nature of things, interest a man more than the characters and 
scenes of other lands. For the same reason, those plays of Shak- 
speare which are drawn from English history, are, at present, much 
more popular on the British stage than (to borrow a term from the ar- 
tists) his mere compositions. 

Nearly all allegories, on the contrary, are of universal application. 
It can hardly be otherwise. Personifications of Justice, Mercy, Hope, 
■o more belong to a particular age or country, than do those qualities 
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themselves. The Faerie Queen has this excellence, if we can style 
it such. And the Faerie Queen is equally interesting to men of every 
nation ; that is, it is of no interest to any of them. But the Pilgrim, 
though he is no more a Scotchman than a Frenchman, excites the 
sympathy of the Scotch as truly as Bruce or Wallace ; though no 
more a Frenchman than a Scotchman, he is as interesting to the 
French as Joan of Arc. This investment of a general character 
with so vivid a particular interest, is the peculiar glory of the Tink- 
er. To Bunyan we must look, and to Bunyan alone, for truth, uni- 
versal, abstract, and exalted, interwoven with a narrative with which 
every school-boy is delighted. 

But his life has earned greater honor to his heart than his imperish- 
able writings have acquired for his intellect. "With his lot cast by 
Providence in perilous times, first, when the stern sanctimoniousness 
of the Puritans brought Religion into the market to be bought and sold, 
and every debauchee in England began with a demure countenance 
and a whining cant to beg the prayers of the Saints ; and again, when 
his country had given herself up to be governed by strumpets and buf- 
foons, and faithful men were few and feeble ; not the least whisper of 
hypocrisy or cowardice do his bitterest enemies couple with his name. 
In whatever view we look upon him, he is ever the faithful and confi- 
ding follower of the Divine Friend, who had saved him from a fate 
more terrible than ever entered into even his imagination. Whether 
leading forth his little church to their asylum in the woods, and lifting 
their aspirations to their Common Father, till his relentless pursuers 
traced him to that last retreat, or sitting in the cold gloom of his dun- 
geon, with his weeping family around him, and his eyes raised toward 
Heaven in prayer for their daily bread, he is still the same determined 
champion of the truth, 

" Serenely treading on his way, 
In hours of trial and dismay," 

awed by no terrors, discouraged by no obstacles. 

As such, we delight to reflect upon his venerable countenance, as it 
is delineated in the only likeness which we have ever seen, at all an- 
swering to our conception,* mild and gentle, but firm and inflexible. 
Socrates, as Xenophon tells us, was in the habit of confidently assign- 
ing a fine intellect to a stranger of imposing personal appearance. We 
love to reverse the process ; and from the noble productions of Bun- 
yan's mind, our idea of his countenance may be readily imagined. 
Though the adventures of his Pilgrim, in many respects resemble his 
own, yet he was certainly endued with a faculty indispensable to all 
writers of fiction, that of abstracting the reader's attention from the 
writer and fixing it upon the characters represented. But not even the 
lively interest excited by every step of the Pilgrim, can shroud from 
our mental view the mild expression of that benevolent eye, the serene 

* Prefixed to Appleton's reprint of the Life by Rev. Robert Philip. 
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meekness of those venerable features. All of Bunyan that was mortal 
has passed from among men. But his memory is with us and will be 
eternal. We do not exaggerate his virtues. We have no expectation 
of increasing his fame. Both are above dependence upon eulogy. 
But we believe that, when future generations shall recount the proud 
list of worthies which graced his era, the noble powers of his mind 
and the exalted qualities of his heart will secure for him an honorable 
place in that catalogue of immortal names. f 



MOB LAW. 

If there is anyone distinguishing characteristic of a highly civilized 
people, it is a deep reverence for the authority of Law. In the earlier 
stages of society, laws were but the fiat of a despot, or the caprice of 
some petty chieftain — so many independent acts of volition, varying 
with the character of the lawgiver, rather than based upon the princi- 
ples of eternal Justice. But, as civilization and Law proceed in par- 
allel lines, and with equal velocity, when society began to acquire per- 
manency and stability, laws partook of the same general improvement. 
Things began to be seen in their relations. As with the prophet in 
the valley of vision, " the dry bones came together, each to his fellow, 
the sinews and the flesh came up upon them, to bind them together," 
and to clothe them in beauty, until the system of Law, no longer an 
aggregation of unconnected parts, was compacted into one harmonious 
whole, and there was breathed into it the vital energy of life and uniform 
action. Thus gifted with unity, it becomes at once the ruler and the slave 
of society, penetrating all its existence, regulating all its movements. It 
is the conservator of its advancing strength, the sovereign of its daily 
life. It sends its pulsation, like the blood in the animal economy, 
through all the arteries of the social system, and as society progresses 
toward the fully-developed stature of the perfect man, it deepens its 
channels, finds its way into those unknown before, and circulates still 
farther from the central heart. We find accordingly that in proportion 
to a nation's advances in civilization, the province of Law becomes 
more widely extended, and departments of Trade, Morals and Politics 
are subjected to its sway, which it would have been impossible to bring 
under its control at an earlier period. The License, Seduction and 
Election laws are instances of this extension. Thus the burden is 
forever on the increase ; and yet, like the atmosphere around us, it is 
so all-pervading, that, though it presses upon us with tremendous pow- 
er, we scarcely feel its weight. In a barbarous age, however, the case 
is far different. At this period of a nation's history, though laws be 
few and simple, it requires the utmost exercise of arbitrary power to 
enforce a constrained obedience. The spirit of insubordination, or 
as we are accustomed to call it, the Mob spirit, is then in full vigor, 
and all Ihe machinery of despotism must be called in to repress it. 
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Destitute of the lubricating influences of a deep-seated reverence for 
Law and Order, the whole machine of government drags heavily, and, 
from the friction of its parts, soon wears out, which gives rise to in- 
numerable dynasties and interminable changes. In such a state, too, 
there is no security for the exercise of individual opinion ; but the Mob 
spirit binds down all to a slavish conformity to popular ignorance and 
prejudice. Nay, more : to the class of independent minds, property 
and even life itself are left in fearful jeopardy. Thus we flatter our- 
selves that we have succeeded in establishing the seemingly paradoxi- 
cal proposition, that, in proportion as Law is more universal in its ac- 
tion, more all-penetrating in its effects, its ycke becomes easier — its 
friction less severe : in other words, as the weight is increased, the 
burden is diminished ; as it circulates farther from the central heart, it 
flows with more strength and freedom through its arteries. 

Law is indeed God's vicegerent upon earth. Deriving its authority 
from Him, and faintly shadowing forth the glories of His more perfect 
Law, it doe9 for the external man what the Gospel rule accomplishes 
for the inner man of the heart. If it cannot compel him to love his 
neighbor as himself, it at least restrains his natural selfishness within 
such limits as are consistent with the safety of society. While it 
affords him his only security in the enjoyment of " life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness," it compels him to accord the same privileges 
to his fellow-man. It protects the Non-conformist in his religious 
faith, the Reformer in his warfare with popular prejudice, nay, even 
the Jew and the Infidel in the enjoyment of religious freedom. Like 
Atlas supporting a world upon his shoulders, it sustains the whole 
tissue of our institutions, it bears up the whole fabric of human gov- 
ernment. It is the rock on which rests the whole social system, and 
if its strength be impaired, the whole system tumbles into fragments. 

If such be Law, how fiendish is the act of him who violates it, who 
boldly advocates the doctrines of Mob rule, and raises a demon spirit 
which it is beyond his power to lay at rest? The Mob spirit is in 
violation of Divinely-sanctioned Law — of the express command of 
Heaven, to " obey the powers that be, as ordained of God." Because 
the Law is sometimes slow in the punishment of crime, — because, 
like all else of human invention, it partakes somewhat in the imper- 
fections of humanity, and thereby suffers the guilty to escape, — be- 
cause it refuses to deny its protection to the alien, the outcast, the 
down-trodden, — because it extends its broad shield over the Catholic, 
the Jew, the Mormon, — because it protects the African in his attempts 
to rise from the mire of his degradation to the level of our common 
humanity, — men have been found ready to violate its most sacred pro- 
visions, to tear the criminal from under the jEgis of its protection, to 
trample on the rights of their fellow -citizens, and to kindle the flames 
of the Mob spirit, though they may burn with the unquenchable fury 
of the Greek fire. And can such an act ever be justifiable ? What 
can be more absurd than to break the Law, that we may mend it ? 
What can ever justify an act which tears from us those rights stated 
in the Declaration of Independence to be inalienable — rights, some of 
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which, as that of " trial by one's peers," date back as far as Magna 
Charta, which overturns the whole fabric of our institutions, and sets 
at defiance the laws of God and man ? We can conceive of no cir- 
cumstance which can make it right for the fiat of a lawless mob to 
reverse or to anticipate the decisions of Justice. 'Tis better that the 
criminal should remain unpunished, that the murderer go unhanged, 
that the seducer escape un whipped of justice, than to commit an act 
which involves a whole community in a common guilt. Tis better 
to let your bigotry feed upon its own vitals, than to do a deed which shall 
lower your country in the eyes of the world, and imprint upon her na- 
tional escutcheon a dark and eternal stain. 

He who enkindles the Mob spirit, can never anticipate the conse- 
quences of his act. He uncovers the crater of a slumbering volcano, 
whose streams of burning lava may in a single day overwhelm all he 
holds most dear on earth, — Constitution, Law, Government, Religion, 
Home. How fearful an example of this was afforded in the horrible 
excesses of the French revolution, when Religion and Government 
were guillotined together in an hour by a frantic Mob ! A spectacle 
scarcely less appalling has been recently presented in the Canton of 
the Pays de Vaud, in Switzerland. By a mobocrat rebellion of the 
true Dorrite genus, a free and happy people have been in one short 
month converted into a raging democracy, a Protestant into an Infidel 
community, and now the ministers of Christ are prohibited from preach- 
ing to their flocks within sight of the home of Calvin. 

But the origin of Mobs is as ignoble as their end is terrible. They 
almost invariably spring from the passions and prejudices of the popu- 
lace, being excited against a small class in the community, who refuse 
to surrender all freedom of mind and heart to the dictation of the ma- 
jority. Indeed, we feel assured that a careful analysis of the motives 
. which lead men to engage in them, could not fail to exhibit a craving 
desire to put down freedom of opinion as their efficient cause, as the 
mainspring of the whole movement. Whether it be displayed in the 
Anti-Catholic riots which for three days converted London into a 
battle-field, in the assaults upon abolitionists, which continually dis- 
grace our country, in the attack on Mr. Clay's office at Lexington, or 
in the Lynch Law of the South, the spirit is ever one and the same, 
under whatever phase it presents itself. It is perhaps the highest 
end of Law to protect the minority in the enjoyment of their rights. 
But this foul spirit, bidding defiance to the Law, gives the death-blow 
to all freedom of mind and of thought, to the free expression of indi- 
vidual opinion, and compels all to a slavish conformity, or to suffer 
the destruction of their property, nay, even the loss of life. It makes 
public opinion popular despotism, the public will the slavery of the 
individual, the public good the destruction of the citizen. It is ever 
made the instrument of religious and political intolerance, and kindles 
between different classes of the same community an inextinguishable 
hate. Those feuds between the Orange and the Green which have so 
long distracted unhappy Ireland, are our witnesses. The Catholic 
riots of London and the massacre of St. Bartholomew's day, tell but 
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too fearfully their tale of horrors. Surely, if Vox Popuji be ever Vox 
Dei, as some men suppose, it bears little resemblance to " the still small 
voice of God," when expressed in the loud-mouthed uproars of a raging 
Mob. 

But while Mobs are thus terrible for evil, they are powerless for 
good. Being merely ebullitions of intense passion, without concert of 
action, without any definite and specific object in view, even when 
instituted for the express purpose of resistance to oppression, they 
seldom result in any good, almost never in a permanent revolution. 
But when this does take place, and the fabric of government is once 
laid prostrate, then " Let him that is in Judea flee to the mountains/ 9 
for his country is on the eve of a revolution, whose convulsive throes 
shall dislocate every joint in the social system. The superlative hor- 
rors of the revolution in France are to be attributed, we think, not so 
much even to their previous oppression, as to the fact, that it was 
achieved almost solely by an infuriated Mob. That alone can be pro- 
ductive of lasting benefit, which involves least of the Mob spirit, which 
proceeds most on the basis of the Law and the Constitution, and which 
in fact is commenced, like the English revolution and our own, to de- 
fend Law from usurpation, not to overthrow it. 

Mob Law, then, when employed for the punishment of crime, in- 
volves in itself a deeper, because more widely-extended, guilt. It 
subverts the right of trial by Jury, and wrests from the citizen his 
dearest and most valued privileges. When employed against any par- 
ticular class of the community, it tears from us that most precious fruit 
of the Reformation, Freedom of Thought, and denies to the citizen the 
great end and aim of Law, protection to the rights of the minority. 
When exercised in resistance to oppression, it breaks up the fountains 
of the great deep of society, and sets all we hold most dear afloat on a 
raging sea of passion. At all times, then, and under all circumstances', 

it is UNJUSTIFIABLE, DANGEROUS, DESTRUCTIVE. 



THE WISH OF THE MAN OF CARE. 

W#en duty presses all the day, 

From its breaking to its close. 
And the busy mind is still at work, 

Though the body takes repose ; 
And the sleepless brain is full of thoughts, 

And the thoughts are full of pain, 
I think of childhood's careless hours, 

And wish them back again. 

For then, when evening had come on 

And sealed the eye of day, 
And the working-man his labor left, 

And the idle boy his play;— 
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When the gentle stars, each in his place, 

Stood out upon tho sky, 
And gazed upon the large fair earth 

With fixed and fervent eye ; — 

When the household gathers round the hearth, 

And the good-man takes the Book, 
And the good-dame checks the childrens' sport 

With sharp reproving look ; 
When the holy prayer is spoken, 

And the cheerful hymn is sung, 
And each gives each the warm lip-token, 

With a " goodnight" on the tongue; — 

When the world of sense is quite shut out, 

And the world of fancy in ; 
Yet every thing is real and true, 

Save the one fact of sin ; 
Then, nothing jarred our slumber, 

Or broke upon our dreams, 
Till tho red round sun had risen up, 

And woke us with his beams. karnwall. 



THOUGHTS ON THE SOCIAL COMPACT. 

If government be founded in a Social Compact, we must suppose 
that, before the formation of that compact, man being in what is tech- 
nically styled " the state of nature," each individual member of the human 
family constituted in himself a free sovereign and independent state, and 
that society was composed as it were of unconnected particles, until 
the social compact, infusing into the mass cohesive power, hardened 
the loose aggregation into that firm foundation, have been reared all the 
institutions of civil society. To this view we have several objections, 
which will be briefly stated. 

This theory seems, if not to involve, at least to be intimately allied 
with, that other one which we consider equally erroneous : we mean 
the doctrine which maintains that the race, originally savage, has 
been progressively developed to its present high state of civilization. 
This mistaken idea we have, without due consideration, received from 
antiquity. Had man been created a barbarian, he must always have 
remained so. In every nation, civilization has advanced under exter- 
nal, not internal, influences. Of an entirely isolated people, emerging 
from the savage into the civilized state, History furnishes no instance. 
The leaven must have been applied from without, or the untutored 
mind had never expanded into intellectual life. The doctrine of a 
State of Nature, in all its bearings on civil and political relations, de- 
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serves to be buried along with the exploded dogmas of the Scholastic 
Philosophy. 

Government, as we hold, derives its origin from a higher source than 
the Social Compact, or any merely human authority — from the Creator 
Himself. In the institution of the family, God planted the seed of all 
human government. This germ, as the race increased, has itself ex- 
panded in all directions, co-extensively with the wants which it was 
to supply. It seems clear that the complicated mechanism of the 
celestial motions can, with no more certainty, be derived from the 
great law of gravity, than government can be deduced from the institu- 
tion of the family relation. As in that exquisite organ, the human 
eye, the Creator has exhibited a perfect model of adaptation to the laws 
of optics, by imitating which in artificial instruments, man has been en- 
abled to attain such wonderful results ; so in the institution of the family, 
He has presented us with a perfect model of a political community. 
After this pattern every human government has been constructed, 
though, with all their cumbrous machinery, they fall infinitely short of 
their faultless original. 

In the patriarchal age men reasoned but little about inalienable 
rights ; they were compelled by the presence of dangers from without, 
to coalesce and form societies. And here we see the gradual devel- 
opment of the family relation. As the original stock increased and 
sent off its colonies in divergent radii from the common centre Ararat, 
the father of a family soon becoming the head of a tribe or clan, the 
patriarchal age commenced ; so that from the family to the community 
was but a single step. As the race continued to increase, the tribe 
soon rose into the nation, and the patriarch, in some cases, became the 
king, while in others the patriarchal authority, gradually becoming ex- 
tinguished, gave place to the Democratic form of government. Thus 
it appears that from the family may be derived, by gentle and natural 
gradations, every existing system of polity. And this may be done 
without resorting to the cumbrous hypothesis of a Social Compact, in- 
vented by certain philosophers to prove a favorite theory. Thus on 
the Newtonian principle of philosophizing, " to assign no more reasons 
than are necessary to account for the phenomena," this brilliant concep- 
tion of Locke proves to be far more beautiful than useful. 

But again, this theory unfortunately will not bear to be carried out 
to the ultimate conclusions that can be logically deduced from it. 
These conclusions shock the susceptibilities of its most strenuous ad- 
vocates. If government is based upon a Social Compact, we must at 
once remove all restraints upon the right of suffrage ; for the authority 
of law being founded in the consent of the governed, this becomes a 
sacred and inalienable right. The felon and the foreigner may boldly 
demand access to the ballot-box, as an inalienable privilege, of which 
none of the petty considerations of personal character, public expedi- 
ency, or want of any arbitrary qualifications for citizenship, can justly 
deprive them. Our naturalization laws, too, and the statute that a free- 
man must vote in the town or state in which he resides, are palpably 
unjust. Indeed, all laws relating to the subject are utterly useless ; 

vox* xin. 3 
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all legal restraints null and void ; nay, even to women and minors can- 
not be denied a right which they never consented to relinquish. In a 
word, government has not the least authority to impose any civil disa- 
bilities whatever upon its subjects. 

Again, this theory leads directly to the modern doctrine of the de- 
mocracy, that the will of the people, wherever or however expressed, 
must have the force of law — a doctrine which not only renders a writ- 
ten constitution a paper nullity, but subjects all our dearest rights to the 
lawless will of an evcrchanging partisan majority. Indeed, the same 
principle need be carried but a step farther, to fully establish the non- 
resistant, no-government theory. But this, as is evident, is nothing 
more nor less than the State of Nature, from which we started ; so 
that this beautiful hypothesis, after all its meanderings through philo- 
sophic brains, faithfully conducts us to our original position. It will 
be seen, therefore, that the doctrine under consideration reduces itself 
to a mere absurdity. It destroys itself with the razor-like sharpness of 
its own subtleties. 

Providence seems to have ordained that governments should be sub- 
ject to a law somewhat similar to that which regulates the celestial 
motions. Perpetually moving aiound the great common centre, and 
unable to remain stationary at the mean distance of a constitutional 
republic, they are ever vibrating between the burning perihelion of a 
lawless democracy, and the chilling aphelion of despotism. We had 
hoped that our own country was free from this law of governmental 
gravitation ; but recent events, and especially the prevalence of the 
opinion which we have opposed, supply reason for apprehension that 
we are still subject to its destructive power. 



THE MISSION OF ROME. 

The universal law of gradation in the powers of man, would seem 
to have been, in the earlier ages, more apparent in its effects on his 
physical than on his mental nature. We say apparent, for there is 
no reason to suppose that in native vigor of the intellectual, more than 
of the corporeal, powers, nature was less partial to her favorites then, 
than at the present. But we mean that the immeasurable distance be- 
tween the different degrees of mental power, which now exists in the 
world, is owing, mainly, to cultivation on the one hand, and to neglect 
on the other. When, however, our race was as yet in its infancy, as 
it were, this natural line of distinction not being widened by artificial 
means, (since the powers of the body are more inevitably and vigor- 
ously developed than those of the mind,) we perceive that the physi- 
cal and baser mental faculties, which we possess in common with the 
brute creation, constituted the chief distinction between man and man. 
The world's Aristocracy, if we may be allowed the expression, were 
as ignorant of all those acquisitions which befit man's better nature, as 
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the meanest of the rabble ; while a mere animal courage, and a sort of 
short-sighted sagacity, were the admiration and the aim of minds which 
might have soared even to communion with the Deity, through the 
grandest of His works. Men were in the state of children whose 
minds are as yet undeveloped. 

Hence, we believe, arose the radical imperfection of the earlier 
governments, (and one too of which all mankind have by no means, 
even yet, perceived the fallacy,) their dependence upon physical power 
for the obedience of the subject. 

From this mistake, Rome in her earlier and more glorious days was 
free ; for, if the kings, who are reported to have preceded the Republic, 
were not mere mythological personages, their rule was but little more 
arbitrary than that of an Athenian Archon ; for the heterogenous mass 
of their subjects was to be held together only by the most conciliatory 
measures. The folly, kindred to that before mentioned, of cajoling 
and deceiving the people, was, we think, together with the debasement 
engendered by luxury, (from which indeed it naturally arose,) a pow- 
erful agent in the nation's ruin. But that subject will occur again. 
We will endeavor to present a brief sketch of the changes in the 
government of Rome, during her progression to the acme of her glory ; 
explaining, before the conclusion, what we believe to have been the 
design of Providence which she fulfilled. 

If we concur with the majority of modern critics, in considering the 
earlier kings of Rome as mere personifications of the genius of her 
people, Romulus, of the warlike, and Numa, of the religious spirit, 
we leave the origin of the state veiled in obscurity. The descendants 
of the founders of a nation, however, are generally to be found among 
its nobility, and thus, perhaps from the character of the Roman Patri- 
cians, as it is developed to our view, we may infer that their ancestry 
were quite as lawless and aggressive as the fabled Romulus and his 
associates. 

But, however commenced, undoubtedly the most important of the 
early measures adopted by the new Government, was the granting to 
the plebeians nuch immunities and privileges as raised them to an in- 
fluential station in the state ; for a government without a vigorous and 
respectable commonalty, is like a house without a foundation. 

There is, however, in the very nature of a monarchy, even when 
limited, a tendency to the increase and concentration of power in one 
individual ; and Rome was, in time, brought to feel most bitterly the 
tyranny which such power invariably originates. 

It is a merciful provision of Heaven, that the temper of a great peo- 
ple is not, like the inflammable gases, ready to explode at the first 
touch, and without previous provocation ; but rather (if we may be al- 
lowed the comparison) like condensed vapor, patiently enduring a suc- 
cession, and even increase of aggravations, up to a ceitain point; but 
the tyrant who dares to pass the limit of their patience, is crushed 
with his minions, by the fearful vengeance that ensues. 

Such we believe to have been the temper of the Roman people, and 
such they showed it, at the expulsion of the Tarquins. It does not, 
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indeed, always chance that the tyrant, who is swept away by the fury 
of the storm, is more oppressive than his predecessors. We do not 
believe that the people suffered more under the Second, than under 
the First Tarquin ; nor, to refer to a modern instance, the English, 
under the First Charles, than under the preceding princes of his dy- 
nasty. But the fool-hardy tyranny of both these rulers lay in their 
daring to insult, by fresh aggravations, even though they had been the 
slightest, those tempers, which they knew, or should have known, to 
be goaded already even to desperation. It was for this that they lost, 
the one, his crown, and the other, his head. 

Although by the general revolt of an oppressed people, tyrannical 
rulers are forced to acknowledge the great truth, that with the people 
is the residue of power, and great advances are always, at such sea- 
sons, made in the experimental science of government ; nevertheless, 
it is generally, and very naturally, the case, that the best measures are 
not adopted to maintain the conquered ground. Thus, to recur again 
to modern history, although, by the horrors of the French Revolution, 
a memorable lesson was impressed upon Tyranny, yet few will con- 
tend that the reign of the First Consul was more favorable to liberty 
than that of the innocent and unhappy Louis. We believe this to 
have been the case with the Roman people, and that, in all their suc- 
cessive rebellions and revolutions, they were too easily contented with 
the removal of present abuse, and too heedless of such a radical 
change in the government, as would prevent a recurrence of the evil. 
Their Senate seems to have closely resembled in its constitution the 
present Upper House in the British Parliament ; and had the people, 
while the power was in their hands, established a body of their own 
representatives, corresponding to the House of Commons in England, 
we believe they would have adopted a wise precaution against future 
oppression. But it is idle to censure a past age for ignorance, in any 
of the experimental sciences, and especially in that of government. 

We come next, passing over the long and checkered history of the 
Republic, to the rise of the Empire upon its ruins — an event which, we 
believe, is often contemplated in an entirely erroneous light. 

It is undoubtedly a general truth, that, as nations sink in luxury and 
vice, their governments become monarchical and arbitrary in their 
character, unless they fall under a foreign despotism, before a domestic 
tyranny can arise. The history of the world is one continued illus- 
tration of this truth. It results from the very nature and tendency of 
the artificial distinctions which invariably exist in society ; for the 
influx of luxury is always preceded by that of refinement, of •which 
it is the abuse. Now, among the lower classes, refinement is confound- 
ed with luxury and voluptuousness, and luxury sinks into sensuality 
and debasement. But, among the families of noble blood, owing to 
the prevalence of individual and family pride, (which motives do not 
affect the populace,) the main feature of the change produced is, that 
for the hardy valor and energy of their uncorrupted ancestry, they sub- 
stitute a subtle craftiness, by which the common people, now sunk in 
degradation, are readily controlled. Such was the case in Rome ; 
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and though we lament for the fall of the old Republic, still, to deplore 
it as a great cause instead of effect of evil, is as preposterous as to 
mourn about the eruptions of a disease on the human body, instead of 
the deep-seated, internal cause, which produces them. Indeed, we 
rather consider a monarchy preferable at such a crisis, for it appears 
to be one of those " desperate remedies" which are adapted to " des- 
perate diseases/' and unfit for the regulation of a healthful body- 
politic. 

With regard to the designs of Providence, fulfilled by the career of 
Rome, we believe that one grand purpose was the furnishing to the 
world examples of the natural results produced by the various forms of 
government, successively, upon the same people. "We have the limit- 
ed monarchy, the oligarchy, (in the rule of the decemviri,) the repub- 
lic, (though not in its most favorable form,) and, finally, the absolute 
despotism of the Empire. May we not draw a valuable inference 
from the glory that illumines her republican era ? 

It appears, moreover, tq have been part of the grand plan of Provi- 
dence, to light up the darkness of barbarism with a partial civilization, 
at least, in various portions of the earth. Thus we behold successive- 
ly rising, glittering before the world, then fading and expiring, the light 
of Assyrian, Jewish, Grecian, and Roman refinement; and Rome 
seems to have been commissioned to connect the train of ancient with 
that of modern civilization ; for, as one has beautifully said, " The night 
which descended upon her was the night of an arctic summer ; — the 
dawn began to reappear before the last reflection of the preceding sun- 
set had faded from the horizon." 

Another grand purpose, doubtless was, the coalescing and uniting 
the nations under one supreme power, in order to the more speedy 
dissemination of the Christian Religion ; and we love to contemplate 
the future Mistress of the World, in her ceaseless struggle of cen- 
turies, unwittingly preparing the nations for the triumph of the despis- 
ed Nazarene ! 

Greece had contributed her assistance to the new Faith, in furnish- 
ing a language intelligible to nearly all nations, as a vehicle of in- 
struction ; for the Greek tongue was as universally employed as the 
French in the courts of Europe at present. Judaism had run its race, 
proclaiming to the world the great attributes of the true God ; and 
thus preparing the minds of men to appreciate the novel and sublime 
truths of Christianity. To Rome was committed the great duty of 
removing all artificial obstructions, arising from national peculiarities 
and institutions, that the car of the true Faith might roll unimpeded 
across the boundaries of every people. It was natural, moreover, that 
the nations whose earthly glory had departed, should listen readily to 
the proposal of nobler objects of ambition. The Imperial Throne 
formed a powerful concentration of influence, to gain which was to 
gain the world ; and the meek spirit of Christianity ascended it, and 
the nations wondered at her loveliness. 

Throughout her wide dominions Rome could now look down serene- 
ly from her seven hills, upon the reign of one unbroken quiet. Greece 
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bad bowed ber head submissively, and the last gasp of her dying lib- 
erties had past. Egypt had witnessed before her shores the strife 
of the mighty competitors, whose prize was the world, and sunk with- 
out a struggle into the arms of the victor. The hardy Briton of the 
North had driven the invader from his coast, and turned, with a quiet 
defiance, to his home. Parthians and Numidians, Gauls and Spaniards, 
Indians and Ethiopians, all had departed from the field of blood. The 
earth, with her fair face purified from the foul stains of bloodshed and 
desolation, was waiting, with smiles, for the advent of her Redeemer. 

" No war, nor battle's sound, 
Was heard the world around: 

The idle spear and shield were high up hung ; 
The hooked chariot stood 
Unstained with hostile blood ; 

The trumpet spake not to the armed throng ; 
And kings sat still with awful eye, 
As if they suiely knew their sovereign Lord was by." 

Having fulfilled her grand duties to the world, the Queen of Nations 
sank, almost immediately, into her helpless dotage. 

We cannot, we confess, understand why it is that the decline and 
fall of nations should excite the wonder of the world, more than the 
thousand other natural events in its history. It seems in perfect ac- 
cordance with the general laws of the constitution of man, that vigo- 
rous exertions should obtain wealth ; wealth should produce luxury, 
luxury weakness and decay. 

The very extension of the power of a people only hastens this grand 
result ; for a great nation, like a great weight in the physical world, 
falls most rapidly. Conquered provinces, which, but for her legions, 
might have remained in ignorance of her fate, hasten to glut their long- 
stifled revenge ; and, like the dying king of beasts, in the fable, she 
must suffer for the former terror of her name. 

Governments, we are told, are instituted by Providence with special 
reference to the era and locality in which they rise. Is it not, then, 
in perfect keeping with His general administration, to dispense with 
an agent whose usefulness is gone ? 

Heaven seems, at such seasons, to withdraw all inferior actors from 
the drama of life, and, driving the motley rabble from the stage, to 
leave the destinies of men to a few ambitious spirits, who loom up 
before our view, while all else is fading around them, as the mountains 
on a landscape are brought out in bolder relief at the decline of dav. 
So was it with Rome ; not that the statesmen of her most inglorious 
age would have shone conspicuously in better times; but that they 
were, virtually, the state, and the people mere passive instruments in 
their service. 

The vast body of the Empire was completely paralyzed ; the ex- 
treme members had already fallen off from allegiance to the injunc- 
tions of the Will ; and the little activity at the heart, though of the 
most morbid and unhealthy character, was the sole preservative from 
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ant dissolution. But one fearful convulsion was soon to animate 
whole. 

Lctivity is the life of the human soul, and better is the vigor of a 
ng nature, though working evil for a season, than the senseless tor- 
of inaction. Hence was the savage and desolating ferocity of the 
them tribes let loose upon the voluptuous plains of Italy, like the 
lado which dispels the malaria of the valley. 
Vhen civilization, whose proper office is to refine and elevate the 
ids of men, descends to corrupting their vigor and weakening the 
ings of their energy, its time is past and barbarism is preferable to 
prolonged existence. We believe that the fearful remedy which 
aven in mercy applied to the Roman world, was the best prepara- 
> for the light of a purer civilization. 
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ie following lines are intended to set forth the surmises of a Heathen, balancing in his mind between 
and wrong, and urged to the right by only inch motires as Heathenism can present. The actor 
the scene will explain themselves. The idea of two or three lines is due to Bhakspeare, though 1 
forgotten to what Play. 

Mr time has come, and Destiny unfolds 
Her sacred mysteries in plainer view. 
So Caesar then was born to rule the world ! 
My way is plain. But first the tow'ring crest 
Of this great monster Rome, that sternly frowns, 
Like the great solemn Alps, above my head, 
Must bend its haughtiness and humbly bow 
To be the throne whereon I'll rule the world. 
I'll rule the world ! O, what a noble thought ! 
How doth it deeply stir the eager soul 
And marshal all its giant energies 
To one decisive conflict ! Rome must fall ; 
The small extent of this sublunar world 
Is not a stage of length and breadth enough 
For Rome and Caesar both to play together. 

But can I meet the universal scorn , 
That casts its blight upon the trait'rous head ? 
Ah, how the coward spirit shrinks and quails, 
And .turns upon itself! Mysterious dread ! 
What secret power is this within the soul, 
That curbs it by the narrow bounds of right ? 
What then is right? what wrong? what changeless law 
Hath everlasting Justice e'er decreed, 
By which I am forbid to war on Rome ? 
Oft have my conquering legions ravaged Gaul ; 
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And oft have Rome's great leaden drenched 

The world in human blood ; and often set 

Their heels upon the neck* of vanquished kings. 

For this the Fathers have as oil decreed 

Great thanks and general ofTrings to the Gods. 

Why should not Rome, that long hath ruled the world. 

Yield in her turn ? Caesar hath fought for Rome ; 

Why not now fight against her? While I led 

Her legions forth against barbarian hordes, 

And taught her eagles how to soar and make 

Their eyries on the everlasting Alps, 

Where now they're fixed impregnably ; e'en then 

Was Rome confounding with my wily foe, 

To strip me of my hard-contested laurels. 

When in the coalition, who bore sway ? 

Why, the great Pompey must, forsooth, remain 

At Rome, and kindly guard its helplessness, 

While Cessar fights for Rome on British shores, 

And Caesar dyes the Gallic snows with blood. 

The subtile lines of philosophic cant 
And delicate differences of right and wrong 
Were never drawn for rude untutor'd men, 
Of whom am L Why not then roll again 
On Rome the oppressive weight of grievous wrong 7 
For, to the gall and wormwood of my soul 
Revenge would be a sweet, a soothing cordial. 
But there's a voice, a silent, solemn voice, 
Within my breast, and whisp'ring to my heart, 
That, with an awful emphasis, forbids. 
O Powers above, that rule the steadfast earth, 
That make the storms your trusty messengers, 
And still them with a word, is it your voice, 
Which in this inward tempest orders calm ? 
In vain ! the surges of this heaving sea 
Will rave and burst, despite the voice of Jove ! 
Yet, once again, who is this monitor, 
Sternly forbidding me to war on Rome ? 
Why should the soul rebel against the will? 
Where hath she learned this moveless obstinacy, 
Which stubbornly delays, and must be driven, 
While all my nature's other elements 
Are swift to do my bidding ? 
Has she then while I slumbered wandered forth, 
Forth from her proper seat, while reason slept, 
Neglectful porter at the open gate ? 
To what mysterious regions hath she strayed 
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To learn these paltry doubts and hesitancy ? 

Is there then One who guides her devious course? 

There is ; she oft proclaims it earnestly. 

Not only in sleep, but often in the light 
Of day, through darkness of the mind, this soul 
Hath left the wrangling! of mine other powers, 
Debating of their Maker, and set forth 
In search adventurous of the great First Cause. 
But ever wearily she doth return, 

O'ercome with doubt and awe. She ne'er hath reached / 
His awful presence-chamber, nor beheld 
Its utmost verge ; but ever tells of vague 
Suggestions of an unknown Deity. 
Yet, even so, with pride of high descent 
Inflated, in her little sphere she scorns 
To do my bidding. Who, then, is 
This Sovereign Sire of whom my soul makes boast ? 
I know him not ; nor can I, for he deigns 
No revelation of his majesty. 
Henceforth I'll know no ruling Deity 
But mine own will. I crave the world ; the world 
And Rome that rules it then, I'll rule. 



HEADLEY'S NAPOLEON AND HIS MARSHALS 

It is a great misfortune of American literature that we have, appa- 
rently, no literary class, no tribunal of letters, which might adjudge to 
every candidate for an enduring reputation, his fair and equitable rank. 
Our neighbors, on the other side of the Atlantic, are more happy in 
this respect. They have a few self-appointed but discriminating 
guardians of the public taste, constituting a court whose jurisdiction 
extends to every aspirant after literary fame, and from whose decision 
there is no appeal. The consequence is, that most writers are soon 
elevated or depressed to their proper level. Whoever rises by the 
puffing eulogies of senseless admirers to an undeserved reputation, 
rises at his own peril. The higher the pinnacle to which he is thus 
exalted, the deeper and more ruinous is the fall which awaits him. 

To the infancy of our nation, and the formidable obstacles with 
which it has thus far been obliged to contend, must be attributed our 
present deficiency of such a regulator upon our literature. Nor till a 
considerable portion of our countrymen shall be relieved by a liberal 
competency from the sterner duties of practical life ; till the extension 
of the privilege of literary leisure shall induce a more general and 
refined cultivation of letters, can there be any hope for the erection of 

vol. an. 4 
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such a tribunal, worthy of our character as a nation, and of the noble 
language which we inherit. 

Were a tribunal of this sort established, our literature might be, in 
part at least, purged from the miserable empiricism which now disgra- 
ces it. The people might be delivered from the imposition to which 
they are now continually subjected. Ranters in doggerel would not 
be palmed off as great poets, nor violators alike of sense and English 
as great writers. The book before us, instead of being trumpeted 
about as a paragon of its kind, would have been still-born into the 
world, and its author would not be left to wait for the next generation 
to consign him to oblivion. 

We have no private motives, whatever, for disliking Mr. Headley. 
But it is hard for a well-wisher to the literature of his country, to look 
on with patience and see a book, whose principal recommendation is 
such furious rodomontade as might have made Macpherson shudder, 
bandied about as a model for our youth, while Europeans are at liberty 
to deride a literary taste which can be so completely hoodwinked. 
We know very little about this gentleman, except from his writings. 
He is said to have been, some years since, a Presbyterian clergyman. 
But having traveled extensively abroad (as he takes care to inform us 
in his books) he has returned to our shores, and, rejecting the clerical 
title from his name, writes in the volumes before us, on such subjects, 
and in such a strain, that we cannot but commend his discretion in 
abandoning the profession of Divinity.* We have often noticed, with 
pain, the course pursued by some individuals of that class of clergy- 
men, who, for various reasons, turn from their sacred office to secular 
employments. If the failure of health drives them from the pulpit, 
we might naturally expect them to adopt some profession as nearly as 
may be allied to their holy vocation. When a sentinel is driven from 
his post, he may be naturally expected to remain as near it as possible, 
and not to retire in hot haste to the greatest distance, as if glad of the 
relief. There are some, whose examples in this respect we cannot 
but admire. Forced to resign their more arduous public services, they 
yet labor with the pen or otherwise, as faithfully and often as success- 
fully as before. The attachment with which they linger about their 
sacred profession, reminds us of the inextinguishable devotion of those 
of old, whose exertions were as strenuous in the midst of obscurity 
and reproach, as before assemblies of applauding hearers. We read 
of one, who, restrained from his public ministrations, preached with 
his pen to the Hebrews ; of another, who labored in his " Patmos," 
in the heart of Germany, to deliver his countrymen from the spiritual 
tyranny of Rome ; of a third, who, in Bedford jail, described the Pil- 
grim's Progress from this World to that which is to Come ; and we 
honor them ; for their invincible devotion to their good work, in the 

* We have heard it urged, in defence of Mr. Headley, that he writes " not as a 
Christian, but as a man of letters," — which reminds us of the apology of the profane 
archbishop, who was also a prince ; " I swear, not as an archbishop, but as a prince." 
" But, my lord/' said a peasant standing by, " when the devil gets the prince, what 
will become of the archbishop ?'• 
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midst of privation, is the strongest possible testimony to their love of 
it. But what shall we say for those who descend from the noblest and 
most august profession known among men, to dabble in party politics, 
or to cater to a taste for savage excitement, which it is the business of 
every man, who loves his country, especially at present, to discour- 
age ? We have in mind one clergyman, who, discarding his profes- 
sion, assumed the control of a political newspaper, which has become 
as much more bitter in its spirit than it ever was before, as he might 
bave been expected to render it less so ; and next comes Mr. Headley, 
who doubles the dose, and gives us, in terrorem, to keep us quiet, in- 
stead of orthodox sermons and spiritual exhortations, Marshal Victor 
advancing with the " terrible regiment," or Murat charging, " like a 
thunder-bolt," at the head of twenty thousand cavalry. 

We make no complaint that Mr. Headley has left the ministry. He 
may have lost his voice, or become otherwise indisposed, for aught we 
know. But could he in no way contrive to serve the cause of religion 
better than by trumpeting about the bloody affrays of some score of 
ferocious chieftains, raging (to use his own expression) " with the 
fury of a demon," in the midst of slaughter ? We do not blame him 
for not writing another Pilgrim's Progress. He has a valid excuse 
from all undertakings of that sort, an excuse which will readily suggest 
itself to our readers. But there are fields of Christian enterprise 
adapted to the abilities of every laborer. By a diligent study of 
English grammar, he might have qualified himself for usefulness as a 
writer for the Sunday School Union ; and, with a large share, more 
than he appears to possess, of the sense and piety of Mrs. Charlotte 
Elizabeth, he might have followed with credit in the path of that ami- 
able writer. But on the principle of Milton's lost archangel, with re- 
gard to reigning and serving, it is better, in this writer's judgment, we 
suppose, to pamper a morbid appetite for excitement with scenes of 
blood, and take in pay for his loathsome service, the ephemeral rep- 
utation of a clever writer, than to labor in the capacity of a Christian 
philanthropist, with no better reward than the silent praises of con- 
science, the commendations of all good men, and the approving smiles 
of Heaven. 

In the work which he undertakes in the book before us, piety is not 
peculiarly requisite. Some knowledge of grammar, a little good taste, 
and a little acquaintance with certain rudimental principles of compo- 
sition, are, however, very desirable. Mr. Headley's excellence in 
these qualifications, is of a sort entirely unique and peculiar to him- 
self. His grammar, especially, is an anomaly of the most marvelous 
description. His rules, if he had any, would be like nothing in the 
heavens above or the earth beneath. Phrases, which Mr. Dickens 
would hesitate to put into the mouth of a London vagabond, figure ex- 
tensively in what the puffers call the " finest passages in Headley." 
It is not the first time, however, that we have found truth stranger than 
romance, and been led to exclaim, with honest Fabian, " if this were 
played upon a stage now, I should condemn it as an improbable fic- 
tion." But it is a consoling reflection, that genius makes rules for it- 
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self ; and we shall probably soon be told to remember that Shakspeare 
makes Hector quote Aristotle, and describes a shipwreck on the coast 
of Bohemia. 

We should yield submissively to the unanswerable vindication that 
the fervor of Mr. Headley's imagination is too intense to be repressed 
and dampened by rules which may answer for ordinary minds, were it 
not that he has graciously condescended to so plain a matter as a pre- 
face. His grammar, however, more faithful than his imagination, still 
remains by him and furnishes him with several precious blunders, 
which are but a mere foretaste of the feast that ensues. 

Then begins the second course, in this wise : — " This is like going 
into a man's bed-chamber to report his unguarded speeches, or make a 
peevish remark to a servant, in a moment of irritability, onset the no- 
blest acts of his life," (vol. 1, p. 11 ;) . . . " oppression summoning 
human rights to lay down its arms, and because it would not, banding 
the world together to crush the republic that nourished them" (vol. 1, 
p. 13 ;) . . . "not till her possessions in Italy, which she had ceded 
to France, was offered," (vol. 1, p. 22;) . . . "while Rustan, his 
faithful Mameluke, which he brought," (vol. 1, p. 37.) " He is often 
spoken of as a mere child of fortune ; but whoever in this world will 
possess such powers of mind . . . will always be a child of fortune," 
(vol. 1, p. 38 ;) . . . " with the same quiet confidence, which he saw 
the mob advancing on his batteries," (vol. 1, p. 40 ;) . . . " Bonaparte 
was a moral dwarf, and I do not see how he could be otherwise," (vol. 
1, p? 51 ;) . . • " the enemy which was expected," (vol. 1, p. 161 ;) 
. . . " the place where they struggled bravest" (vol. 1, p. 235 ;) . . . 
" at length, Davoust was seen charging, like fire, on the plateau of 
Wagram, and finally appear with his cannon," (vol. 1, p. 259 ;) . . . 
" the smoke covered both, for awhile, and when it lifted, the shattered 
squadrons were recoiling over the field," (vol. 1, p. 295.) ... " Still 
hoping the arrival of Soult," (vol. 1, p. 327 ;)..." struck blows that 
even against the odds they were directed, well-nigh gave him the vic- 
tory," (vol. 1, p. 328 ;) . . . "he delivered the bloody battle of Bidis- 
soa," (vol. 1, p. 328 ;)..." a third class is composed of the few men 
left of a chivalrous age," (vol. 2, p. 2.) " These two young soldiers 
had, then, an opportunity to see how each other fought ." (Vol. 2, p. 
115.) "Austria, for the sole purpose of frightening Saxony out of 
her friendship for France, invaded it" (vol. 2, p. 249 ;)..." embra- 
ced him with all the rapture one hero embraces another." (Vol. 2, p. 
297.) The reader has only to peruse the volumes with ordinary care, 
and he may discover any number of these delicious morceaux. 

Some phrases are such favorites with Mr. Headley, that he lugs 
them into one sentence after another, without troubling himself about 
their sense or meaning. Speaking of the murder of Marshal Brune, 
by a mob at Avignon, he says, — " and as for his arms, if he had once 
got them into his possession, he would have made wild work with the 
rabble." (Vol. 2, p. 145.) If this last phrase means anything, it is, 
probably, that the Marshal would have proved a formidable antagonist 
to the mob. But if so, what do the same words mean when applied to 
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Oudinot's command of a corps of grenadiers ? " He was just the man 
to be at the head of these stern warriors, and he made wild work with 
them at the battle of Austerlitz." (Vol. 2, p. 151.) Again we have, 
(vol. 1, p. 325,) " Some laughed outright, not knowing what they did ; 
others chanted and sung, while others prayed aloud. It was a scene 
at which the heart stands still. The air was hot and sulphurous—- dark 
and lurid thunder-clouds were lifting heavily above the horizon, and 
the deep hush of that assaulting column was rendered more awful by 
the hush of nature, which betokened the coming tempest." We con- 
fess there is, to us, something peculiarly awful about the deep hush of 
a body of men, who are, nevertheless, laughing outright, shouting, 
singing, and praying aloud. 

The sentence (vol. 2, p. 1 15) beginning, " He was then twenty-seven 
years old, and Napoleon, who" &c. may be construed into English by 
bestowing the " who" on the sentence, (vol. 2, p. 151,) " To fulfill his 
mission," &c.» which is suffering for the want of it. If this word will 
not answer on page 151, the reader can borrow a Conjunction from the 
second paragraph of page 119, or from scores of others like it, which 
have any number to spare. 

But, detestable as it is, this writer's grammar is faultless, in compar- 
ison with his taste, as displayed in what the puffers call his " fine pas- 
sages," no less than in those passages which are not so distinguished. 
We must here yield to a defence to which we have before referred, and 
which we have often heard instituted ; — that Mr. Headley is probably 
so carried away by the uncommonly intense fervor of his imagination, 
that he almost unconsciously appropriates the first figures which occur 
to him, without much critical regard to anything but their force. It 
would be more correct perhaps to say, that, heedless alike of the laws 
of language, of good taste, or of common sense, and very much as an 
Irishman snatches bricks in a riot, he seizes the first " like a thunder- 
bolt," " like a tornado," or " like fire," which comes into his head, and 
mercilessly hurls his terrific jargon at the reader, apparently hoping, if 
not to surprise him with the vigor of his delineations, at least to as- 
tound him by the portentous lawlessness of his phraseology. To this 
apology we can make no reply. We can only advise plain readers, 
who have not Mr. Headley's genius to excuse them, to avoid what is, 
as it seems, in his case, perfectly allowable. We subjoin a few of 
these precious beauties for the reader's particular consideration : " the 
tottering government stopped rocking on its base." (Vol. 1, p. 46.) 
" As a fierce fighter — one whose charge was like a thunder-bolt, and 
whose tenacity, in the midst of carnage and ruin, nothing seemed able 
to shake, (vol. 1, p. 86 ;) . . . " the city shook, day and night, as if 
within the grasp of an earthquake' 9 (Vol. 1, p. 198.) " For three 
mortal hours he stood." (Vol. 1, p. 287.) " He showed a depth of 
combination, an energy of character." (Vol. 1, p. 328.) " * With eight 
thousand famished men, I will attack your camp, and I will fight till I 
cut my way through it ;' and he would have done it, too" (Vol. 2, p. 
76.) " Perceiving at a glance, however, the vicious position Cuesta 
had assumed." (VoL 2, p. 178.) " This eulogium would have appli- 
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ed, with great pertinacity, to Mac Donald." (Vol. 2, p. 207.) On 
page 89, vol. 1, these words are put, in an imaginative sketch, into the 
mouth of Napoleon : " We must cut the enemy in pieces — precipitate 
ourselves like a torrent on their battalions, and grind them to powder." 
What all this jargon means, is more than we can imagine. If the ene- 
my were cut to pieces, what would there be left of them, on which the 
French might precipitate themselves ? The French are to precipitate 
themselves, like a torrent, and are to grind the enemy's battalions to 
powder. Is it one faculty of a torrent to grind ? Lastly, would not 
cutting the enemy to pieces suffice, without grinding them to powder ? 
If Napoleon had ever uttered such ridiculous nonsense, we should not 
wonder if it " took the old Generals by surprise." None but a corps 
of Headleys could have endured it. Again, (vol. 1, p. 159,) "Seven , 
times did the Russian thousands sweep like a resistless flood over the > 
partial redoubts," and yet " seven times" did St. Cyr somehow contrive ( 
" steadily" to " hurl back" this resistless flood. " St. Cyr was upon 
him, and, after relieving him of one sixth of his army, drove him," (vol. 
1, p. 163.) . . . This miserable conceit is repeated a few pages be- j 
yond, (p. 182,) in a more revolting form. ! 

Some of Mr. Headley's figures are introduced in such a manner as 
rather to contravene the assertion that they are the extemporaneous off- 
spring of his imagination. He sometimes thinks aloud. The follow- 
ing will serve for an example : " Not a sound broke from the immense 
host that slumbered below, over which the motionless fog lay like a 
white covering ;" but no reader would shudder at the idea of a white 
covering ; therefore, though the soldiers were not yet dead, that fog 
must, somehow, be likened to a shroud ; how ingeniously he does it ! 
(vol. 1, p, 306 ;) "or, it might be, a shroud in anticipation of the thou- 
sands that ere night would there lie stark and stiff in their last sleep." 
If death must be likened to a sleep, we should have supposed that the 
shroud might have been spared for another occasion. The rant about 
Murat's plume (vol. 2, p. 9) is, we suppose, one of the " glowing descrip- 
tions" which the puffers admire. " That white plume was the banner 
to the host he led, and while it continued fluttering over the field of the 
slain, hope was never relinquished. Many a time has Napoleon seen 
it glancing like a beam of light to the charge, and watched its pro- 
gress like the star of his destiny, as it struggled for awhile in the hot- 
test of the fight, and then smiled in joy as he beheld it burst through 
the thick ranks of infantry, scattering them from his path like chaff 
before the wind." In this felicitous passage, the plume is a perfect 
Proteus. It is like a banner, like a beam of light, and like the star of 
the Emperor's destiny. Napoleon beholds it burst through the thick 
ranks of infantry, scattering them from his path like chaff before the 
wind ; but whether it scatters them in its character of a banner, a 
beam of light, or a star, or how it could scatter them in any one of 
these characters or in all united, we are left to ourselves to imagine. 
We have, (vol. 2, p. 177,) " while to increase the chaos and confusion" 
&c. ; the latter of these terms introduced, probably, to strengthen the 
idea conveyed by the former — or else for no purpose at all. 
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These volumes present us with the most ingeniously ambiguous 
arrangement of pronouns which we recollect ever to have met with. 
Napoleon's intercourse with Marshal Berthier is referred to, after this 
manner : " Berthier seemed to place no restraint upon him. He had 
such a thorough contempt for his intellect, and knew in what awe 
and reverence he held him, that his presence relieved his solitude 
•without destroying it." (Vol. l,.p. 76.) Mr. Headley seems possessed 
of a ready magazine from which to draw his figures, when nothing in 
the visible universe will answer his purpose : " Among the dead and 
the dying, he (Marshal Augereau) moved, that day, like a spirit of the 
infernal world. ,, (Vol. 1, p. 93. y "The fury of a demon seemed to 
possess him, (Marshal Lannes,) and the strength of ten men seemed 
concentrated in his single arm." (Vol. 1, p. 181.) Though we had 
long supposed that the Marshals in whom this author finds so much to 
admire, had more of the diabolical than of the human about them, we 
hardly expected to find him conceding it. But to obtain a startling 
phrase, he may, it seems, be brought even to something like truth and 
reason. Then he whips over to the other extreme, and gives us figures 
as insipid as milk and water : " A word, a touch, and that bridge would 
be a mass of flame, and every foot of its surface scourged by grape- 
shot and cannon balls," (vol. 2, p. 152 ;) . . . . " and marched straight 
through a most scourging fire, straight on the Prussians' right. The 
tempest of musketry and grape, through which he advanced, drove like 
a storm of sleet in the face of his men." (Vol. 2, p. 282.) What is 
the force of these comparisons ? We should suppose it much less 
disagreeable to be either scourged or wet, than to be shot. The latter 
passage is, however, redeemed by the extremely happy idea of being 
scourged by a storm of sleet. 

Mr. Headley's comparative notions of crimes seem to depend on the 
opportunities which they afford for the introduction of a " glowing de- 
scription." He makes, in the volumes before us, two references to the 
crime of suicide. The first (vol. l,p. 85) respects Marshal Berthier: 
" His death is shrouded in mystery ; but the common belief is, that, 
Judas-like, stung with remorse and shame for his treachery, and find- 
ing himself deserted by his new master and fearing the vengeance of 
his old one, he took this method of ending a life which had become 
burdensome, and added to all his other crimes that of suicide." This 
odious crime is here represented-in its true light. There was no mo- 
tive for representing it otherwise. But (vol. 2, p. 15) we have another 
reference to suicide. Bonaparte had, it seems, irritated Murat by some 
pettish remark, and the latter, in consequence, comes to the heroic de- 
termination of getting shot at the earliest opportunity. Mr. Headley 
is evidently tickled with his chance for a " glowing description," and 
concludes his account of the position which Murat assumed, (from 
which the Marshal finally retired unhurt,) without a syllable of disap- 
proval, by representing his hero as " the impersonation of calm courage 
and heroic daring." Here are two references to the same crime. If 
suicide were ever pardonable, it might certainly be more readily for- 
given in a man who, crushed into despair by the remembrance of fear- 
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ful crimes, and deserted by the only earthly friend who could protect 
him, seeks to bury his shame and misery together in the grave, thai 
in one who, provoked by an unkind expression let fall by a passionate 
friend, foolishly resolves in a fit of spleen to throw away his life. B« 
for the former Mr. Headley has not a word of commiseration or apology 
to spare, while on the latter he bestows praises which belong only lotto 
truly great. The reason of his preference is obvious. A Marshal a 
France in full uniform strikes the imagination much more vividly thai 
a miserable and forsaken outlaw, and it is in much better taste to be 
killed by the discharge of a battery of cannon, than by dashing out one'i 
brains on the pavement of a street. 

Mr. Headley inquires (vol. 1, p. 129) with a triumphant air, by whai 
authority Mr. Alison presumes to translate " Mena battant pendant plus 
de trois lieues" — " He maintained a running fight." We tell him, bj 
the same, probably, by which he himself renders (vol. 2, p. 1 35) voyagi 
into the same word in English ; making Marshal Brune utter nonsenie 
almost equal to any of his own. 

We are occasionally favored with observations of a general nature, 
which would, doubtless, be of incalculable value to the world, if thcii 
author would not overthrow them before common people can decide 
upon their merits. For example : " It usually happens that the maa 
of sage counsel and far-reaching mind, that embraces every detail and 
weighs every probability, is slow in coming to a decision. On the 
other hand, a mind of rapid decision and sudden execution commonly 
lacks the power of combination, and seeing but one thing at a time, 
finds itself involved in plans it can neither thwart nor break through.' 
. . . . " This power of thinking quick and of thinking right is the rarest 
exhibited in history." (Vol. 1, p. 31.) All which harmonizes ex- 
quisitely with the following burst of indignation at popular stupidity: 
" Nothing is more common than the belief that an impulsive, headlong 
man cannot be clear-headed, while history proves that few others ever 
accomplish anything. From Alexander down to Napoleon, your 
impetuous beings have always had the grandest plans and executed 
them. Yet men will retain their prejudices, and you cannot convince 
them that the silent, grave owl is not wiser than the talkative parrot, 
though the reverse is indisputably true." (Vol. 2, p. 13.) The sub- 
ordinate beauties of grammatical precision in the former passage, and of 
the grand and impressive comparison in the latter, are too evident to 
require comment. Again, we have, (vol. 2, p. 223,) " Nothing shows 
the sagacity of the French Emperor more than the correct judgment 
he formed of his generals ;" and, (vol. 2, p. 284,) " Besides, Bonaparte 
was the last man to estimate the character of his own officers. " 

We have thus far said little with regard to the moral influence of 
these volumes, save that for the work which their author here under- 
takes, piety is not an indispensable requisite. Indeed, we should sup- 
pose, the less of it the better, for, if we except common sense and rea- 
son, Mr. Headley could have found no greater obstacle in the prosecu- 
tion of his work. Indeed, we know not where else we should look, 
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unless to the Notes of Shelley's Queen Mab, for such principles of 
morality as are here inculcated. 

In the preface we are presented with the author's views on some 
questions in morals, from which we infer, that he must have perused 
Machiavelli's Prince, during his stay in Italy, with great edification. 
The following passage on p. 4 of the Preface speaks as well for his 
heart as some other parts of the book do for his head : " The truth is, 
war waged for principle is the same as that carried on by the direct com- 
mand of Heaven, and the woe and suffering that attend it, present no 
more objection to it than the unmeasured suffering occasioned by sick- 
ness and death throughout the world reflect on the justice or mercy of 
God. And there never were juster wars prosecuted by any nation 
than those in which the Marshals of France won their renown." In 
other words, the wars in which the French Marshals won their fame 
were waged on principle ; juster wars were never prosecuted. But 
wars waged on principle are the same as those carried on by the direct 
command of Heaven, Napoleon, therefore, had the same authority 
from the Deity for his invasion of Russia, which Joshua had for the 
conquest of Canaan. Is this blasphemy ? If not, what are this wri- 
ter's ideas of the Supreme Being ? We congratulate both Mr. Headley 
and the Ministry on his escape from the sacred profession. 

Whether Napoleon can be shown to have been a man of moral prin- 
ciple, we shall not here inquire : but of one thing we are sure — that 
Mr. Headley is not the man to show it. Not only are the defences 
which he institutes for his favorite the most ridiculous which we recol- 
lect to have ever seen, but he immediately commences, himself, to de- 
molish them. One occurs on p. 52, vol. 1 : " Napoleon is charged 
with being cruel, but it is unjust. He was capable of great generosity, 
and exhibited pity in circumstances not to be expected from a man 
trained on the battle-field." Then the writer tells us a story about the 
Emperor's sending home a poor English sailor, who had been taken by 
the French and was anxious to get back to his aged mother, and another 
about his Majesty's liberality to the guide who conducted him over the 
Alps. Here is a vindication worthy of its author. That his hero was 
proverbially prodigal of human life ; that he calculated upon a carnage 
which would depopulate a whole province, as coolly as a butcher se- 
lects his beeves for slaughter ; that it was the grand aim of his life to 
establish a merciless despotism in the East ; that we have little room 
to doubt, judging from his character and plans, " that he would have 
been as unprincipled in his aggressions on powerful states — as heartless 
in the means he employed, as reckless of the law of nations, as perfidi- 
ous in his policy, as cruel in his slaughters, and as grasping after terri- 
tory, as the British Empire has since shown herself to be," (vol. 1 , p. 49 ;) 
all goes with this writer for nothing, while there is evidence that he 
released a captive without a ransom, and presented an Alpine peasant 
with a piece of land. But this precious vindication may be left to 
the tender mercies of its author. The sixth line after the passage 
in which it is contained informs us that " his sympathies, it is true, 
never interfered with his plans," and on p. 59 we have a notice of one 
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of these plans : " The two greatest errors of Napoleon were the con- 
quest of Spain and the invasion of Russia. The former was not only 
an impolitic act, but one of great injustice and cruelty. In order to 
strike English commerce, he was willing to invade an independent 
kingdom and finally seize its throne and cover its plains with the 
blood of its own subjects." The substance of this vindication, then, 
appears to be, that, though Napoleon beggared a kingdom and butch- 
ered its inhabitants, there is no reason to complain of him, for he once 
released a prisoner and amply rewarded a guide. 

The charge against Napoleon of an insatiable ambition could not be 
conveniently denied, and is therefore shuffled off by a most pitiable 
evasion : " Power was the ruling star in his heaven, but he sought it 
in order to make France powerful. His energies developed hers, and 
the victories he won were for her safety and defence." (Vol. 1, p. 48.) 
And, in like manner, Alexander contended merely for the glory of 
Macedon, Caesar for Rome, and Jenghis Khan for the Moguls. This 
love of country would answer tolerably well as an apology for almost 
any despot that ever ravaged the earth, if the pretence were not too 
stale and flimsy to impose upon a child. Every ambitious military 
leader belongs to some country, and it is convenient to identify him- 
self with that country for the more ready advancement of his designs. 
But Mr. Headley himself overturns his vindication, depriving his hero 
of the advantage of whatsoever plausibility there might be about it : 
" At length the whole allied army was forced to retreat, and offered 
peace if he would consent to have his empire dismembered and France 
restored to its limits before the revolution. This he indignantly re- 
fused, preferring rather to bury himself amid the ruins of his empire. 
(Vol. 1, p. 61.) And what were the territories of which the allies 
intended to deprive him, in the struggle to save which he was willing 
to ruin his country ? Her ancient and rightful domain ? By no means; 
merely those which his own insatiable rapacity had seized. The 
upshot of this matter, then, is, that Napoleon had, by the assistance of 
French troops, lawlessly seized upon extensive territories. The Eu- 
ropean nations demanded restitution. He determines that he will 
bury himself amid the ruins of his country, before granting it. But 
Napoleon was nevertheless a disinterested patriot, fighting for the 
welfare of France ! 

On page 204, vol. 2d, a calumny is triumphantly refuted after the 
following manner : " Nothing can be more ridiculous than the endless 
reiteration of the charge that Napoleon was in a state of constant anxiety 
lest his lieutenants should be too successful, and therefore, the moment 
they fulfilled his commands, disgraced them. This is the more fool- 
ish, inasmuch as these same writers never weary of charging him with 
rigorous severity in his judgment, and with condemning and rebuking 
his generals whenever they failed in executing his orders, even though 
insurmountable obstacles intervened." As if a sovereign could not 
dread the abilities of his officers, and yet bitterly complain when they 
fail in the tasks assigned them. Did this author ever read the history 
of the Roman Emperors ? We have nothing to say upon the validity 
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of the charge, but, as it is here stated, there is not a particle of incon- 
gruity about it. 

There are several other apologies of this same sort, and the vindi- 
cation is throughout a miserable failure. The failure of the author 
here, however, is not discreditable. Many an abler advocate than he 
has failed in making out a case for the moral character of Napoleon. 

As history, the influence of Mr. Headley's book is not much to be 
dreaded. There is little danger that writings of this desultory charac- 
ter should be referred to as authorities, even if their reputation for 
accuracy were established. The excellence or worthlessness, as well 
as the literary influence, of these volumes, must mainly depend upon 
the manner of their composition. We had intended, however, to ex- 
amine their historical accuracy ; but, as we have already transgressed 
our limits and must forbear, we shall throw out no charges which we 
have not sufficient space to substantiate. 

We have made these observations upon the book before us, from no 
more unworthy motive than a wish to see every author hold his proper 
rank. It is due to the really good writers whom our country affords, 
that the public taste should not be vitiated by a style which, within 
the sphere of its influence, would render all substantial writing insipid. 
It is quite intolerable that, while the best American authors must look 
to other lands for a proper appreciation of their labors, such empirics 
as Mr. Headley should succeed in persuading our countrymen that 
they have more wit than Nature ever gave them. But some recent 
incidents in the literary world encourage us to hope that this game is 
nearly up, and that every writer will eventually find his proper level. 

The author of these volumes probably supposes that he has com- 
pletely established his reputation as one of the lights of the age. But 
we could have assured him months ago, and can do it with still more 
confidence now, that he has not completely blinded all the good sense 
of the country, and that, if he lives out his threescore years and ten, 
his books will perish before him, unless they shall be remembered, 
like the Moon Hoax, as monuments of the credulity of the present 
generation. 

These volumes have exerted a mischievous influence in this Uni- 
versity. They have led not a few young and unthinking readers in 
our midst to the idea that there is no essential distinction between 
sublimity and fustian, between energy and rodomontade. If we shall 
have accomplished anything towards dispelling this unfortunate hal- 
lucination, we shall have rendered no unimportant service to this min- 
iature world to whose interests we are devoted. 
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STEPHEN GIRARD. 

Though Stephen Girard will never be classed among the great men 
of the earth, yet so long as Girard College stands in its classic beauty, 
a monument of his wealth, his name will never be forgotten. A slight 
sketch of the life of a man who has founded an institution calculated 
to exercise a great influence either for good or evil on the welfare of 
the people, may not be unacceptable. 

A native of Bordeaux, in France, of humble parentage, at an early 
age he embarked as cabin-boy in a trader to the West Indies. His 
education had been neglected, and having left his home on account of 
parental oppression, he had nothing on which to depend for promotion, 
save his own energy and genius. From the situation of cabin-boy he 
rapidly rose to the station of chief mate, and finally, to that of captain, 
in which capacity he made several voyages between the West Indies 
and the United States, till in the year 1775, on his arrival at New 
York, he gave up the occupation of a seaman and removed to New 
Jersey, where, for four years, he engaged in the manufacture of cigars. 
In 1779 he removed to Philadelphia, where he continued till his death 
in 1831, advancing step by step, from comparative poverty to the pos- 
session of the largest fortune in the United States. 

Strict in his business transactions, and saving in his habits, yet be- 
nevolence was a prominent trait in the character of Girard. Not the 
forced benevolence, which, in the shape of a paltry sum, is reluctantly 
squeezed by public opinion from the grasping hand of avarice, but a 
benevolence which sprang from the heart, — inherent in his very na- 
ture. Though in his early years exposed to influences the most un- 
favorable to the cultivation of such a spirit, yet his hardships and dis- 
tresses could not smother the benevolence of his disposition. But they 
were not wholly without their effect. They seem to have caused in 
his mind a caution and discrimination in his acts of beneficence, which 
some have ascribed to the absence of all true benevolence from his 
character, but which are more justly accounted for by referring them 
to that distrust of human nature, often felt by those who have experi- 
enced great adversities. The use he made of the influence which the 
vast wealth he had acquired naturally gave him, displays a benevolence 
which could have come but from a heart earnestly desiring the actual 
benefit of man, and the relief of public distress. His butcher remark- 
ing to him that an increase of a cent or two a pound in the price of 
beef, against which Girard was remonstrating, was of no importance 
to him ; " No," replied he, " but it may be a great matter to the next 
man that comes along." This act did not spring from a miserly reluc- 
tance to part with his money, but from a liberal-minded opposition to 
any thing in the shape of an exorbitance which could oppress the 
public. 

Had Girard possessed the hoarding spirit of a miser, he would not 
have risked his entire fortune, as he did, in the support of the credit 
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of the Government, during the last war. At a time when public credit 
was almost destroyed, — when the moneyed men of our country shrank 
from investing their property in the Governmental loan, — when Gov- 
ernment was embarrassed with debt, and destitute of means for carry- 
ing on the war, — when the disheartening effects of the capture of the 
Capitol of the country had not been counteracted by the glorious deeds 
of our gallant tars, — and when gloom and doubt filled the nation, — 
then did Girard come to the support of the sinking credit of his adopt- 
ed country, and took the loan of five millions, enabling the Government 
to prosecute the war with energy, and infusing new life into the de- 
sponding hearts of the people. Had Girard been a miser, not thus 
would he have acted. 

Had avarice been the ruling passion of Girard, he would not have 
established a private banking-house, at the time when the old United 
States Bank charter expired. ■ The effect of this act was to counter- 
act the disastrous results which would have ensued on the sudden 
withdrawal of two millions and a half from circulation, at a time of 
great pressure in the money market. True, it was not without profit 
to Girard. But he might, at that very time, have invested his fortune 
in the public funds, which would have yielded him far greater profit, 
though it would have been without benefit to the public. And with 
this sole object in view, he gave up the acquisition of greater gain, and 
established his banking-house. 

But the occasions upon which the true benevolence of Girard shone 
with its brightest lustre, were when demands were not made on his 
■ purse alone, but upon his personal services for the performance of the 
most dangerous — the most loathsome — and the most appalling offices. 
One instance of this will suffice to place the benevolence of Girard 
above all question. At the time when the prevalence of the yellow 
fever in a most fearful degree, had driven the greater part of those who 
were possessed of the means, from the city of Philadelphia, then did 
Stephen Girard, though restrained by no want of means, remain firm 
at his post, amid scenes of suffering and distress almost without a par- 
allel. Being then a member of the City Council, he voluntarily as- 
sumed the hazardous and almost inevitably fatal office of interior man- 
ager of the hospital appropriated exclusively to the yellow fever pa- 
tients. And daily did he fulfill his benevolent task, with a faithfulness 
and devotedness which could have sprung from pure and disinterested 
benevolence alone. Not few are they whose acts of princely benefi- 
cence are trumpeted abroad, yet whose loudly-praised benevolence 
would shrink from such offices as were discharged by Stephen Girard 
when he fulfilled the duties of manager in that hospital, whose 
pestilential effluvia was dreaded and shunned by the passer-by; 
and when, in the language of a cotemporary, " he had to encourage 
and comfort the sick, — to hand them necessaries and medicines, — to 
wipe the sweat from their brows, — and to perform many disgusting of- 
fices of kindness for them, which nothing could render tolerable but 
the exalted motives which impelled him to this heroic conduct." 

But, though not miserly or avaricious, yet ambition exercised a 
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great control over all the actions of Girard. He was ambitious of 
the applause of future ages, — he wished not to leave a name which 
should be forgotten before his lifeless body had crumbled into dust. 
This was the goal which he kept constantly in view, while pressing 
on in the accumulation of his fortune. It was this which in no small 
degree contributed to create the impression in the minds of many, that 
he was wanting in true benevolence. But ambition was the prevail- 
ing characteristic, and benevolence filled but the second place. Each 
contributed in a great degree to modify the other. His ambition fre- 
quently incited him to actions which seemed incompatible with the 
existence of benevolent feelings ; but his benevolence as frequently 
acted as a salutary check on his ambition, and prevented it from se- 
lecting as its object, the mere accumulation and hoarding up of vast 
sums. It was his ambition which prompted him in his acts of benefi- 
cence, to the bestowal of his charities upon those public institutions 
which should enroll his name with loud acclamation, among their chief 
donors. It was his benevolence which led to the bestowal of these 
sums for this purpose, rather than use them in the acquisition of gain, 
or hoard them as a miser. It was his ambition which prompted him 
to leave the bulk of his property at his demise, for the foundation of 
an institution which should perpetuate his name. It was his benevo- 
lence which led him to found an institution, which should have for its 
object the gratuitous support and education of those, who, unless thus 
educated, would grow up in ignorance and vice. 

Girard, in all his actions, showed himself a thorough republican. 
Possessed, in the latter years of his life, of a most princely fortune, 
and having at his command all the luxuries which money could pro- 
cure, a republican simplicity was manifest throughout his whole ca- 
reer. Yet he did not, under the garb of simplicity, strive to conceal 
a sordid and miserly spirit. In his dress, he was plain and economi- 
cal, regarding the utility of a garment, rather than its appearance. In 
his furniture and dwelling he showed no want of attention to the com- 
forts, and even the elegancies of life. In the suggestions and injunc- 
tions which he left in his will, regarding the management of his col- 
lege, there is apparent a total disregard of all distinctions grounded on 
mere wealth or family pretensions, and a desire to prevent the objects 
of his bounty from acquiring any idea of the superiority of one individual 
over another, save that arising from a just appreciation of superior in- 
tellectual and moral excellencies. And to provide against any man or 
body of men conferring upon their favorites, however unworthy, the 
numerous and lucrative offices necessarily attached to such an institu- 
tion, he expressly provides, that, " in all cases, persons shall be cho 
sen on account of their merit, and not through favor or intrigue." 

Girard was too much occupied with the all-absorbing pursuit of 
wealth, to regard religion with peculiar favor, or to pay any attention 
to it ; yet he never exercised any decided opposition to it, and his in- 
fidelity was of a negative, rather than of a positive nature. This may 
seem a strange assertion to those who have heard that passage in his 
will, which expressly enjoins and requires that " no ecclesiastic, mis- 
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sionary, or minister of any sect whatsoever, shall ever hold or exercise 
any station or duty whatever, in the said college ; nor shall any such 
person ever be admitted for any purpose, or as a visitor, within the 
premises appropriated to the purposes of said college." Yet we see 
here hostility to a class, rather than to religion itself; and the Com- 
mittee of the Board of Directors of the College, appointed to draft 
a general scheme of the course of education to be pursued, regard it 
in this light. For in the very same clause of the will, Girard distinct- 
ly states, that his desire is, that pains shall be taken " to instill into the 
minds of the scholars, the purest principles of morality ;" and the 
Committee in their late report, with equal truth and justice, state that 
nowhere are purer " principles of morality" to be found than in the 
Bible. And the Bible is to be introduced into the college as a funda- 
mental text-book. 

The materials for a biography of Girard were but few and scanty, 
and these few were scattered principally in the memories of those, who 
most frequently associated with him in business transactions. Inti- 
mate friends he had none ; for his soul was too deeply wrapped up in 
the concerns of business to allow him time for cultivating friendship. 
In the city which was his home during the greater part of his life, 
many characteristic anecdotes are related of him, which have never 
appeared in print. And they all exhibit his untiring industry, — his 
great benevolence and grasping ambition, — his hatred of idleness in 
others, and his own close attention to business. An anecdote may 
here be introduced, illustrative of his aversion to idleness. One day, a 
beggar accosted him for charity, and plead in excuse his inability to 
procure work. " Ah !" said Girard, " no work ! You see that pile of 
bricks ? Well, carry them all over to the other side of the street, and 
then carry them all back again, and I will give you half a dollar for 
your labor." Though many points in the character of Girard justly 
deserve censure, yet when we consider the judicious, benevolent, and 
public-spirited use he made of his vast wealth, we cannot but admire 
the motives which prompted him in forming his plans, and wish that 
more of our men of wealth would follow his example, and confer a 
lasting benefit upon the public, instead of leaving their property to be 
squandered, in many cases, by worthless heirs. 
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THE WIDOW AND HER CHILD. 

Gleam after gleam of day-light, 

Ii fading in the iky, 
And the gentle wind of evening 

Ii floating softly by. 

The village bell is tolling,— 

List to its solemn tone, 
A low, tad dirge is swelling, 

For some loved spirit gone. 

Hark, how its notes are floating 

Upon the evening breeze, 
Aud the music of its echoes, 

Js dying 'mid the trees ! 

A mournful tale 'tis telling, — 

That solemn tolling bell, 
As over hill and valley 

Jts sadd'ning measures swell. 

Within that humble dwelling, 

Beside that lowly bed, 
A mother, broken-hearted, 

Js weeping o'er her dead. 

Her loved, her -only daughter. 

Is lying cold and pale, 
And on the ear is falling 

The lonely mother's wail. 

She died in all her beauty, — 

The widow's only child, 
And the sad and wretched mother 

Now grieves in anguish wild. 

How lovely in her slumber, 
That fair girl seemeth now, 

For the angel-seal of Heaven 
Is stamped upon her brow ! 

The smile which still is ling'ring, 

Is whispering of peace, 
Oh mother, look upon her, 

And thine agony will < 
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Star after star of evening, 

Stole forth upon the sky ; 
But by her all unheeded, 

The hours sped swiftly by. 

The dawn is softly breaking* 

She heedeth not its light, 
Nor knew that by her daughter 

She had watched that long, long night 

And when the sun rose o'er her, 

And bathed her in its ray, 
In death's unbroken slumber, 

Both child and mother lay. 

They laid them down together, 

In the grave's dark dreamless bed, 
And there the winds of midnight 

Chant a requiem for the dead. m. j. u* 



RIGHT OF SECESSION FROM THE UNION. 

The true answer to the question of secession from the Union must 
be found in the nature and powers of the complex Government under 
which we live. We must go back to the origin of our Government 
and ascertain the circumstances which attended its formation. We 
must take the Constitution, the bond of Union between the States, and 
Observe what it bears upon its face. 

Let us see what can be found there in favor of this doctrine, which 
under the fostering wing of South Carolina has acquired a wondrous 
vitality, and threatens to destroy the harmony of the Republic. The 
power to secede implies that there was a time when the State claiming 
this power acceded to the Union, having been previously entirely inde- 
pendent. But, admitting that the Old Confederation was not a gov- 
ernment, but simply a league, and that the States were separate, inde- 
pendent sovereignties, to what did they accede ? Not to the Union, 
for we have supposed that as yet there was no Union ; not to the Con- 
stitution, for there was no Constitution, except that which they them* 
selves were about to establish. If then the Union was first formed 
when the Constitution was ratified, we must look to the Constitution 
itself for the power or the want of power in a State to recede. 

But we do not admit that the Union was first formed on the adoption 
of the Constitution. There never has been a time since the Mayflower 
touched the sands of Plymouth, when the parts of our Country were 
separate and foreign to each other, in regard to the ultimate Govern- 
ment. The Colonies were one people in their effort to throw off the 

voi* xm. 6 
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yoke of oppression. The very declaration of our National Independ- 
ence shows this : " When in the course of human events, it becomes 
necessary for one country to dissolve," &c. Even under the Articles 
of the Old Confederation, loose as it was, the General Congress had 
the right to make requisitions on the States, and to enforce compliance 
by force of arms. Mr. Jefferson himself suggested the propriety of 
sending an armed vessel to levy contributions on delinquent States; 
and Mr. Ellsworth of Conn., who was a member of the Convention for 
forming the Constitution, declared that the object in clothing the gen- 
eral government with additional powers, was to substitute a coercion of 
law for a coercion of arms. But whence came the power to coerce at all, 
if there was no union between the States — if each was as independent 
of the other, as they all had become of the Mother Country ? 

Admitting that the States were independent sovereignties before 
the adoption of the Constitution, which we believe it has been shown 
they were not, what was the relation in which they stood to each other 
by the adoption of the Constitution ? It was proposed at the conven- 
tion that the Confederation should be continued with such amendments 
and alterations as might be necessary, and a Bill to this effect was 
submitted to the committee to which had been submitted resolutions 
as the basis for the formation of a National Government. This Bill 
the committee rejected and reported the previous resolutions. These 
resolutions were discussed, perfected, and submitted for adoption, not 
to the States, but to the people of the States, and are now the Consti- 
tution of the United States. Nothing can be plainer then, than thai 
the people of the United States collectively create a Government em- 
bracing, partly, powers which had been exercised by Congress under 
the previous Confederation, and partly powers which had not been 
previously anywhere assigned ; thus erecting a new and beautiful edi- 
fice from the materials furnished by the Old Confederation, and by the 
inherent rights of political society. 

The words of the Constitution are, " We the people of the United 
States do ordain and establish this Constitution." The States, as 
States, are not parties to the contract. The people created the State 
Constitutions, and the people created the National Constitution. But 
if a State secede from the Union, it causes the people to fail in their 
allegiance to the National Constitution. In fact, if a State secede 
from the Union, it does not secede as a State, for as a State it was not 
a party to the Constitution ; it must therefore secede as an aggregation 
of individuals. But the whole number of individuals composing a 
State have no more power to secede than half of them have, northe 
half more than the tenth, nor the tenth more than one person. It fol- 
lows, then, that a State has no more authority to separate from the 
Union, than has one individual, living within the limits of a State, to 
refuse obedience to the laws of that State. 

But if the case against the right of secession could not be made out 
from the express terms of the Constitution, it would be clear from the 
results which must necessarily attend the exercise of this power by 
the States. The right to secede implies the right to judge of the pow- 
ers committed t*> the General Government! and to decide, ultimately, 
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on the constitutionality of acts of Congress. Here then would be 
State authority superior to and controling that of the General Govern- 
ment. But if one State has the right to control the acts of the General 
Government, another has an equal right; and when States thus disagree, 
and refuse submission to the General Government, our Union is at 
an end — there is no law but that of force— our grand and glorious 
Confederation is resolved into its original elements, and the different 
States become but organized associations of lawless bandits. 

Secession, then, as Mr. Webster declares, u is a revolutionary right, 
but as a practical right under the Constitution, is an absurdity ; for it 
supposes resistance to Government under the authority of Government; 
it supposes dismemberment, without violating the principles of union ; 
it supposes opposition to law, without crime ; it supposes the viola- 
tion of oaths, without responsibility ; it supposes the total overthrow 
of the Government, without revolution." 



STRAY REFLECTIONS. 



Tranquillity is the proper atmosphere for the life of the soul. 
There never was formed a character, either intellectually or morally 
noble, the foundation of which was not laid in thoughtful seclusion. 
The vulgar notion, that the palpable agents in tumultuous revolutions 
only, are the truly great, is fallacious. These bustlers are no more to 
be compared with those who move great masses with the slow and silent 
lever, in their own retirement, than are actors to the writer of the play. 
Wisdom is very chary of her favored children, guarding them in the 
seclusion which she oftenest visits, and seldom sending them forth to 
chaffer and higgle in the market where honors and riches are bought 
and sold. Whoever carefully examines the history of any important 
crisis in human affairs, will often find that the reins of fortune have 
been held in the study of the philosopher and the cell of the recluse. 
Very few, we suspect, imagined that while Dante was wandering in 
poverty and exile he was to influence, more powerfully than any one 
else living, the destinies of his own and the generations immediately 
following. Fewer still, perhaps, four centuries later, were looking to 
the jail on Bedford Bridge for the mightiest moral influence which 
arose even in that age so fruitful in real genius. In the strong-hold of 
his friend the Elector, the Great Reformer accomplished more than 
half his work. / The greatest ornaments to English Literature have 
(with perhaps the single exception of Lamb, who could find little plea- 
sant scenery out of Fleet street) been devoted lovers of green retreats 
and contemplation. Milton exults amid the quiet fields : — 

" Straight mine eye hath caught new pleawre 
While the landscape round it measure*" 

The poet of the Seasons begs of solitude :— 
" Oh, let me pierce thy secret cell, 
And in thy deep recenes dwell." 
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The "gentle dweller by the lilicd Ouse" has dedicated no less than 
eight hundred verses to the praises of this his chief delight. 
Mrs. Barbauld, addressing the Common Father, declares, 

" With Thee in shady solitudes I walk." 
Coleridge sighs for 

" A green and silent spot amid the hills, 
A small and silent dell." 
Kiik White invites us to the fields : — 

" We will seek the woody laue, 
By the hamlet on the plain ;" 

and Young seems to have devoted all his powers, both of contemptu- 
ous ridicule and soothing entreaty, to deter men from the meretricious 
glare of the bustling world. 

Besides the testimony of so many worthy witnesses, retirement is 
itself so soul-soothing and palliative to the heat of the passions, that 
even the vicious are constrained to sound its praises, though few of 
such dare meet its solemn stillness. The reason is obvious. Fools 
flee self; the wise court their own acquaintance ; and self-examination 
can no more be prosecuted in a«bustling activity, than Old Polypheme, 
whose mirror, as the poet tell us, was the ocean, could inspect his 
visage and make his toilet in a tempest. The value of thoughtful se- 
clusion to the whole man, appears to be to that of active and vehement 
exertion, as the worth of the soul to the worth of the mind, the immor- 
tal to the ephemeral ; and for the obvious reason, that the former can 
hardly be cultivated in busy scenes, while the latter may be as well 
quickened in acumen by the rough process of attrition, as firmly 
grounded in judgment by sober reflection. The interests and associ- 
ations connected with the soul, are so exclusively connected with the 
shadowy future, that there can be no less favorable scene for reflection 
upon them, than the absorbing turmoil of the busy present. From the 
great ocean of light existing in the Divine Mind, there come to the 
darkness in which we groped, but a few faint and feeble rays ; and 
these are soon extinguished in the midst of heated, selfish controver- 
sy, but gleam with new lustre when carefully cherished. The glow- 
worm never shines on stormy nights. 

Our state in the future world shall doubtless be one of the most in- 
tense activity, and that this may be the beneficent and self-rewarding 
energy of the good and happy, instead of the writhings and convulsions 
of the lost, there must, doubtless be an activity of good during our pro- 
bation. But, as it is the spiritual part of our nature, by which we are 
allied to the future, we are not to imagine that physical exertion is 
alone or even perhaps mainly requisite. The soul is the life of the 
man ; its sloth is his death, and the soul grows slothful from the neg- 
lect to which it is subjected in the crowd, but acts and exults in its na- 
tive powers when the clamors of the body are silenced in seclusion. 

Nor have the advantages and delights of retirement appeared obvi- 
ous to religious men only. The influence of worldly scenes is most 
exquisitely set forth by the oft-quoted simile in Shelley's Adonais :«— 
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" Life, like a dome with many-color'd glass, 
Stains the white radiance of eternity." 

The references to the delights of seclusion, in Childe Harold, are 
too numerous and well known lo need mention here. 

The adaptedness of the scenes of nature to furnish rich delight to 
a. contemplative disposition, unequivocally indicates the will of the 
Common Father, with regard to our occasional seclusion from the 
world. No mind is so constituted that there are not some scenes in 
Nature fitted to afford it delight. Akenside has beautifully referred to 
the subject: — 

" One pursues 
The vast alone, the wonderful, the wild ; 
Another sighs for harmony and grace 
And gentlest beauty." 

In fact, the Universe is but a beautiful, variegated picture, drawn by 
the pencil of the Creator, to attract the contemplations of His children, 
that, by occasionally abstracting ourselves from mortal interests, and 
considering the sublime harmony of His works, we may be prepared 
for that absorbing study of Himself, which is doubtless to constitute, 
in great part, the beatitude of the Better World. 



EDITORS' TABLE. 



Ws pray you, gentle Reader, don't look to the " Table" for smooth phrases, or ac- 
curate composition. We have labored too loug in the endeavor to suit the various 
tastes for which we cater, to have any energy left to continue the wearisome office 
here. Besides, it is no small relief that, after the toil of obtaining some forty odd 
pages for the press, we may turn aside to hold a little familiar talk with you. 

The " blues" are not peculiar to " gentlemen who have recently entered college." 
\#e have enjoyed that delightful ailing, with all the " ecstacy of woe," more than 
once since we first saw South Middle. We shall not attempt to define the beatitude 
to which we refer ; for they who have experienced it need no explanation, and they 
who have not, could not understand us. It will be much more intelligible to present 
an instauce of the thing itself in propria persona. If any reader inquires what the 
' blues* have to do with our Maga., let him know that we have scribbled long enough to 
please him, and now intend to scribble for our own personal satisfaction. 

We came across one of the Quintumvirate, the other day, (who, poor soul, is sadly 
subject to the disease in its very worst form,) just when the fit was on him. He was 
evidently a disheartened man. We had before seen him when he appeared as though 
he would have given the world for a stout string of hemp. But we had never seen 
in the lines of his phiz such a dogged and immovable resolution " henceforth to count 
hope his enemy." His arms were thrust into his indispensable pockets (though he 
could have dispensed with them as useless appendages) to the elbows. There was 
that resigned expression of utter despair about his countenance, which we have some- 
times seen in the face of a sheep hemmed in between two mischievous boys, without 
much ground for hope of getting out His eye-balls were rolling about in the bot- 
toms of their sockets, like a bullet in a shot-bag, and with about the tame lustre. 
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His face was twisted into the shape of a scalene triangle ; and, in fact, the tout at 
temble of the poor fellow was decidedly wo-begone. We tried, as in duty bound, t* 
cheer him up ; told him that he was young, and had probably a long life before bio, 
which he said he knew before. Then we suggested that as his fortune couldn't 
change for the worse, the next alteration would probably be in his favor. This last 
idea seemed quite reviving, and we began to hope that reason was returning. Bat 
soon he relapsed into his old state, and commenced so dolorous a train of musings that 
we shall not be able to forget it for a month. " Ah, my friend," said he, whQe ha 
visage began to lengthen, till it became an interminable straight line, " you can bat 
ill imagine the insatiable canker-worm of grief which is gnawing at my heart. I 
have often tried to put on a smooth face ; but that terrible work is still going on with- 
in, and I cannot stop it Many a stern old oak, that has braved storm alter storm, 
has fallen at last through the ceaseless guawing of the worm at its heart ; and many 
a soul, that was never bowed by the weight of affliction, has failed at last through the 
cankering of inward grief. The young soul awakes to the struggln of life with all 
the energy of resolution and the vivacity of hope ; but there are seasons when the 
strings of a man's heart are strained almost to the breaking, and the rough wiodi 
of adversity sweep strains of melancholy music from those quivering cords. Jodft 
me not by your own lightsome heart You are interested in the world and its vani- 
ties ; but I — I (we wish, dear reader, you could have seen his face just then) am 
often terrified with visions too horrible to be described. I will, however, reveal to yon 
something of one which (and he looked tremblingly back over first one shoulder and 
then the other) lately appeared to me. It was evening. I was sitting in my room, 
in just the mood in which I generally receive these spiritual mssengers. The emben 
in the fireplace had nearly died out You remember that sweet verse in the Footsteps 
of Angels — 

" When the evening lamps are faded, 
And, like giants grim and tall, 
Shadow* from the htful fire-light 
Dance upon the parlor wall ' — 

don't you ?" " Yes/* said we, " but you needn't undertake to compare any of yonr 
visions with Longfellow's." " Longfellow is nothing to me," he exclaimed, with as 
much indignation as he could express with that interminable straight line for a face ; 
" but I only quoted his words to describe the appearance of my room on that memo- 
rable evening. But to proceed ; every thing about the room combined to remind me 
of the transitory nature of earthly things. The dying embers, the flickering light, tbe 
fading outlines of the furniture, brought sombre reflections to my mind. But, as ■ 
usual with me, my reflections were not ouly melancholy but frightful. My room 
seemed filled with horrid shapes of Evil, with fiery-balls glaring horribly upon me from 
all directions through the thickening gloom. I shuddered and seemed about to sink 
upon the floor, when a long bony finger was laid upon my shoulder. By a spasmodic 
effort I mustered just strength enough to turn my head, (and he began again to twitch 
his head wildly and convulsively over his shoulder,) when, O horrors ! what a counte- 
nance returned my gaze ! It were utterly vain to attempt a description ; but all tbe 
terrors of all the hideous shapes which ever visited me in ray night-visions seemed 
collected in horrible countenance. But, not to keep you longer in suspense, (and his 
voice* grew solemn with every word,) the Shape drew nearer, and, with a malignant 
grin, whispered its appalling accents in my ear, ' Any more copy ? the forms an 
nearly all set up, and we want three pages of Table.' * Mercy! bless me!' ex- 
claimed I, ' this is 's number, not mine.' The exertion partly dispelled my terror, 

and before I had fairly awakened from my reverie, the Devil had vanished." 
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iters about College seem to be progressing very much as usually. The new 
>gue shows a smaller number of undergraduates by nearly fifty, than the last, a 
nstance which materially affects our subscription -list But these temporary fluc- 
D8 have nothing to do with the prosperity of our venerable University. The ap- 
ace of " Scholars of the House" on the Catalogue occasions some gossip : this 
i, we are informed by one of those in authority, the original one given to this 
iation by Dean Berkely, and is revived from respect to his memory, 
ere has been but little severe sickness in College this term ; but we have not 
altogether privileged above the common lot of humanity. Last vacation, while 
ere enjoying the delightful pleasures of rest from study and of intercourse with 
s, a member of the Class of '48, unable to reach his home, sank gradually down 

grave, within sight of the College walls. He had not been long with us, for he 
xi at an advanced standing, and Death cut him down almost as soon as he corn- 
ed his course. But we had seen him enough to learn to value his many excel- 
ualities, and to confidently cherish the belief, that his career would be honorable 
iself and useful to the world. Before he was removed from his room to one in 

with the few comforts which a College room can possibly afford a sick man, he 
ited a patience and a resignation which we have seldom seen equaled. We had 
le privilege of standing by his death-bed ; but there is substantial evidence that 
eek and gentle spirit has escaped from the wearisome cares of the world to eternal 
ity and joy. As a tribute of respect to his memory, the following resolutions were 
d by the Class: 

bereas, in the dealing! of an all-wise Providence, our classmate, PmLAjfDXE S. Sxklkt, has been 

torn us by death ; therefore, 

tlvtd. That we sincerely sympathize with the friends, and above all, with the widowed mother of 

eased, in this their deep affliction. 

tlved, That we mourn this loss to our class, of one who, as a thorough and ready scholar, and a 

it and generous companion, endeared himself to all who knew him. 

jived, That we present a copy of these resolutions to the mother and friends of the deceased, 

it they be published in each of the three following papers, viz : The New Haven Palladium, the 

port Standard, and the New York Observer." 



> have a couple of morceaux, which our readers can swallow at their leisure. The 
i old, but would be excellent if it was not spoiled in the translation : 

THE PRAISES OF NOTHING. 
FROM THE LATIN OP FABSERET. 

Whatever regions, from her heavenly throne, 

Great Ceres looks upon ; or wheresoe'er 

Old Father Ocean, with his liquid arms, 

Encompasses the earth ; free from decay, 

Nothing exists without an origin. 

Immortal Nothing ; Nothing ever blest ! 

But bow, if immortality and bliss 

Evince both majesty and power Divine, 

Must homage e'er be rendered to the Gods, 

Which Nothing, by as worthy title, claims? 

Nothing is more refreshing to the heart 

Than the secret influence of heaven's blest light } 

Nothing is more delightful to the sense 

Than are the vernal hours ; Nothing more sweet 

Than shaded gardens, where cool waters flow. 

Nothing blooms fairer than the verdant mead, 

And breathes more gently than the Zephyr's sigh. 

Nothing is sacred 'mid the clash of arms : 

Nothing remains unharmed on fields of blood. 

Nothing is safe in treaties, Nothing just in peace. 

Happy the man (Tibullus once averred) 

Who Nothing owns. He fears no treachery : 

He dreads no fire, nor robbers' violence ; 

Nor ever wrangles for his rights in courts. 

And e'en the Wise Man, whom the Stoics boast, 

Who cheerfully 8111)01118 all things to fate, 

AdiniiwaiMlson^iorAaUsv. 
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Nothing is loftier than the far-off stars: 

Nothing unknown to th' all-beholding bud. 

And, Alum mi i is, thou, though blest with noblest ] 

To penetrate through Nature's mysteries, 

And scan her deep arcana, seem'st (forgive 

My high presumption) to be ignorant 

Of Nothing. Nothing gleams with clearer light 

Than the bright orb of day, or glitt'ring fire. 

Touch Nothing, and thou'lt be compelled to own 

That, without substance, Nothing may be touched. 

Look upon Nothing, and thou straight shall learn 

Thnt, without color, Nothing may bo seeu. 

Nothing can hear the dumb discourse, can speak 

When voiceless, walk the earth without a limb, 

Without a wing can soar through liquid air. 

Nothing, that bath nor place nor motive power, 

Can wander through th' immeasurable void. 

Nothing more useful is to human kind 

Than the great art of healing. 

And wliomsoc'er stern Charon, in his bark, 

Hath ferried to the dreary shades below, 

Across the sunless waters, Nothing can recall 

To light aud life ; for Nothing moves 

Th' inexorable will of gloomy Dis, 

Aud works its pleasures with the thread of Fate. 

Those earth-born giants, whom the Olympian Sire 

Overwhelmed upon the plains of Phlegra, felt 

That Nothing than the thunderbolt of Jove 

Is to be dreaded more. Nothing extends 

Beyond the confines of the Universe : 

The Ciods dread Nothing. 

Why too long prolong 
My tedious strain ? fair Virtue is less fair 
Than Nothing : Nothing is more glorious 
Than Virtue. Nothing holds its proud estate 
Matchless, supreme, above the throne of Jove. 
The second is pathetic. " If ye have tears, prepare to shed them now." 
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BALLAD OF 
i remember when a little boy 
of beering mother tel 
the itory of the Drcdful Fate 
which a family befel. 
twat on the southern boundary lino 
of famous brookJUId town 
that there once stood an old brown houi 
which now has tumbled down, 
a man who* morals was not Good 
did dwel within the same 
he had 5 children grone up 
and Cartkr was the name. 
3 suns there was, at dawtcrs 3 
but O their dredful Fate 
i pray u al attenshun give 
and l will it relate. 
Horace the oldest of them all 
a dredful crime did doo 
and for the same was taken up 
and in a dungeon threw, 
his trial came, the juge declared 
that Horace should lie bung, 
so with a halter roung his nek 
he from the scaffold swung. 
tommaa the 3d of the boia 
did rob a hous 1 nite 



BROOKFIELD. 

and then was thrown into a prison 4st1 

and kept there day and nite. 

they contented Him to stay for Ufa 

in the prizon dark and lone 

but when a few short years had flew 

he so reformed had grone 

that thay thot thay wood let Him ami 

and «?t the prisoner free. 

and now his natural caracter 

u all wil shortly see 

no sunner had ne left the yard 

and gut out of bis keepers "way 

than at rate to a stable went 

and stole a Hon and Shay 

and then thay brot poor tomnas back 

nnd poot him in his eel 

and w hot her he'll ever get oat tfUM 

is more than i can tel ! 

lor en, the youngest of them all 

some munny stole 1 day 

so in tbc prison 30 years 

he now has got to stay. 

tho Girls got drunk and their father be 

and so to jale ware sent 

while the fathers hart with greef was hi 

and down to the Grave he went. 



Contributions for the next No. must be sent in immediately. 

A most perilous, but unavoidable haste in composition and proof-reading- 1 

we the introduction of the word contemporary, line 24, p. 370 of Vol. XII, Neb 8 
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HORTICULTURE, NATURAL AND INTELLECTUAL. 

Hoe erat in votis ; modus agri non ita magnua, 
Hortus ubi, et tecto vicinus jugis aquae fans, 
Et paulum silvae super his foret 

Ho*. Sat. Lib. IL VI. 1. 

It cannot be thought amiss, if one reflects a moment, that we en- 
deavor, even in this ungracious and decaying period of the year, to 
throw open to his attention that most pleasant domain of Priapus, a 
* garden. For what will insure a more substantial benefit ? what is 
more disposed to lead the mind to a consideration of its destiny, than 
to contemplate Nature thus divesting herself of her many-colored and 
gorgeous attire, to assume for a season the icy robes of her wintry 
tomb? 

Nature exhibits a yearly tragedy, which, (as a perfect tragedy is the 
noblest production of the human mind,) by virtue of its perfection and 
■vastness, and springing, we may say, from the Eternal Mind, is highly 
worthy of our contemplation, among the many objects presented to us 
in the progress of our checkered existence. In early spring, the fa- 
mous, actress, summoned, as it were, by the melodious orchestra of 
the birds, steps forth from her sepulchre and icy chains, as we may 
conjecture our Earth sprang from ancient chaos, with a brilliant chap- 
let of flowers about her head, and attired in a mantle of the noblest 
green. Hostile spirits of the air at once assail her, though many with 
wonderful benevolence comfort and bless. Some rob her of her cher- 
ished decorations ; but others, through compassion, present her with 
unmeasured harvests of grain and fruit. And so she fares, until, com- 
pleting a strange series of calamities and benefits, her desperate foes 
finally triumph, and wreath about her dismantled form a winding sheet 
of snow ! 

Here, as in the representation of a well-written and well-acted play, 
we love to view and investigate every scene, even to the final dropping 
of the curtains. And, while there are vastly many and instructive 

▼0L.xm. 7 
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subjects for investigation and reflection in this tragedy of Nature, 
which we have dimly pictured, her chaplet alone, so complete and 
beautiful, shall we subject to a particular review. We propose, then, 
after a quiet stroll in the natural, to pass for a second and more critical 
ramble into the intellectual garden. 

Reader, if thou hast ever seen a garden in the full majesty of its 
blossoming, thou canst more than keep wing with my imagination, as it 
strives to erect the semblance of one, that may be pleasing, even amid 
the wailings of this dying year. 

Now open the gate ; and, passing through a dense vine-leaf shade 
underneath a bower-ach heavy with clusters, we enter upon the enjoy- 
ment of most delicious odors, and views of flowers, so manifold and 
illustrious, that they rise above even the perfect art of description. 
Here beds of roses bloom, that might most successfully vie with the 
11 biferi rosaria Paesti" — bells, modest and charming as the lily-of-the- 
valley — and lilies-of-the-valley too. There are tulip-cups of a thou- 
sand dyes, carnations and jessamines. Yonder innumerous blossoms 
of endless shapes and complexions mingle their beauties together, and 
spread a glory over the ground, that the eye does not often visit. On 
every hand flourish trees, in the prime of a full score of years, Nature's 
aviaries, which arc preparing hereafter to overstore tho fruiteries from 
their burdened boughs, and now diversify the prospect with green and 
shade. Bubbling rills from spouting lions and swans, " dryads and 
hamadryads," creep to every nook, and irrigate the thirsty plants, or, 
diffused in vapor, temper towards them the hot approaches of the sun, 
and in the still slumbering of the night crown them with dewy coro-' 
nals. Parterres of grass and scattered blooms, opening here and 
there, offer a grateful repose in their variegated laps ; and most en- 
chanting walks, fringed with the evergreen box and the choicest flow- 
erets, invite our wandering. Latticed temples and arches, over which 
the vine and honeysuckle have clambered in exceeding luxuriance, 
disclose the attractions of a sumptuous retreat during a burning day, 
and a likelihood of decoying slumbers and pleasant dreams. In such 
a garden, thou, illustrious Bard of Mantua, didst long ago love to 
muse ; in such, thou, Historian of rebellious wars in Heaven, and 
man's unmanly fall, else whence arose that miracle of Paradise, at 
sight of which he was well amazed, that fiend Archangel, although, 
when purity and love beamed in his eye and graced his heart, he had 
dwelt amid the perfect splendors of the City of God. 

When I have entered upon such a scene, a conceit has often arisen 
within my mind, that I could not well expel from it. As I have con- 
templated the immense variety of the flowers — their beauty and per- 
fection — so gloriously clad in the garments of the rainbow — how some 
bend their heads towards the east to salute the rising sun, or towards 
the west to view his departure, and, with the evening breeze, sigh a 
farewell — how some open with the opening, and close with the closing 
day — how others cast forth but one breath of fragrance on the air, and 
die ere the morning be fully awake — and the wonderfully fleeting exist- 
ence of them all, I could but feel that they compose a superior order 
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of existence to the vast family of insensible creation, and that, could 
their delicate pistil-tongues express, they would display an intelli- 
gence of so great a compass, that one could while away many a 
pleasant hour with them in delightful conversation. If we were to 
interrogate them, they might tell us, in silver tones, that the same Om- 
nipotence that built the mountain's, fashioned them — that the same 
hand that paints the rainbow on the clouds, painted them — and that 
the same destiny that bears immortal man from his home beneath the 
skies, will soon withdraw their colors and their lustre, and give their 
withered substance to the dalliance of wild winds. Aye, I have ques- 
tioned them, and their dumb tongues did seem to murmur. Methought 
I heard it all, as from spirits breathing in the air. 

Here is a school for all, whose pure influences and chastenings will 
benefit the body, as well as the soul. The invalid may breathe a tran- 
sient vitality into his crumbling " tabernacle," and the sceptic immor- 
tal vigor into his distempered spirit. 

" The spleen is seldom felt where Flora reigns ; 
The low'ring eye, the petulance, the frown, 
And sullen sadness, that o'erehade, distort, 
And mar the face of beauty, when no cause 
For such immeasurable woe appears, 
These Flora banishes, and gives the fair 
Sweet smiles, and bloom less transient than her own." 

True, and many a mind, ruffled like an angry sea, misanthropic as the 
■Prince of Hell, incredulous of all things, save of its own dark beliefs, 
has received a calm and a comfort by the study of a simple flower. 
There has been more than Picceola since the decoration of Eden. 
Philosophy will here rind wisdom ; wisdom, faith ; and faith, God. 

That I deem a worthy avocation for man, which benefits and enno- 
bles his being, and presents the sanction of virtuous antiquity. The 
cultivation of flowers is eminently such. Sufficient has been already 
remarked to show that it confers a dignity and tone on the mind and 
character, demanding our ambition. But this excellent power I would 
not claim for Horticulture alone. Nature, ^hrough all her parts, sup- 
plies and invites to fountains of unfailing purity, where the soul can 
quaff virtue and vigor eternal. And that famous injunction, which the 
oracular Pythia responded to the inquiring Cicero, may, in its true 
original import, be cast into the ears of all — " Study Nature.' 1 

But who could dishonor the hoary locks of antiquity ? Who could 
despise the whisper that breathes from the tomb ? Illustrious ancients! 
your footsteps, planted in wisdom, disclose, that the authority of your 
character may thitherward direct our feet. Hearken now to the voice 
of the past — consider the excellency of the days that are fled. They 
tell us of that Paradise, by Jehovah appointed and adorned, wherein 
was embraced, — 

" To all delight of human sense exposed, 
In narrow room, Nature's whole wealth, yea i 
A heaven on earth.* 
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Infinite wisdom stationed his first human creations in a garden ; but 
after the devil, with hellish tongue of enchantment, had lured away 
their virtue and obedience, it was Infinite Mercy who drove them 
thence. The general beauty could have but contrasted so fearfully 
with their own great deformity, as to engender frenzy ; and frenzy, 
death. I can well imagine how the poorest exhibition of an humble 
flower might inflict so sharp a sting on the corroded consciences of 
the depraved, as to make the strong man tremble. 

They tell us, likewise, of the stupendous hanging gardens of Ne- 
buchadnezzar, rising in colossal grandeur, arch on arch, to heaven ; of 
the gardens of the Esquilae, where Virgil and Horace strolled, in- 
haling into their souls the ethereal power of " poesy divine ;" of the 
gardens of the Hesperidae, prolific in ambrosial flowers and fruit of 
gold, " Hesperian tables true." 

Return now from the shores of antiquity; and where, in these 
modern days, in regions temperate or torrid, in what illustrious city 
will you not find gardens for the public foot ? Near what lowly cot- 
tage will you not find some spot consecrated to the daisy, the pink, or 
the glory -of-the-morning ? 

" E'en in the stifling bosom of the town, 
A garden, in which nothing thrives, has charms 
That soothe the rich possessor ; much consoled, 
That here and there some sprigs of mournful mint, 
Of nightshade, or valerian, grace the well 
He cultivates." 

Do not look upon this as a fable. Cowper was not wont to utter fa- 
bles. Had this famous poet been born to grace antiquity, undoubtedly 
he would have been deified as the God of Truth and Virtue. Well, 
then, we witness everywhere, in the breasts of all mankind, a won- 
derful affection for Flora, displaying itself in their just regard for, and 
fond attention towards, her beautiful offspring. 

But such extensive and magnificent scenes for floral enjoyment, as 
we have thus far endeavored to convey an idea of, wealth alone is heir 
to. Poverty, however, need not despair of a sumptuous banquet. 
The wise ever encompass their desires with their means, and such 
wisdom is the eye of happiness. A sprig of mignionette, or, it may 
be, a monthly rose, or pink, that flourish in a mutilated flower-pot, will 
bestow upon their possessor a more pure and perfect gratification than 
the rich lord can feel in his blooming acres. In the cool of the morn- 
ing, at noon, and at evening, he enters, and, seated in the midst of his 
wilderness of sweets, whilst his soul revels in its wide survey of 
decorated Nature, his heart dilates with pride and consequence, as he 
thinks, " all this is mine." But that maiden, in her lowly poverty, 
visits her little jar-garden hourly, tends it with parental fondness and 
ardor, and, with a heart pure as a spring of crystal waters, esteems 
herself a queen, though of so small a realm. She watches the grad- 
ual development of her favorite with that anxiety, and exultation too, 
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that a virtuous prince would entertain, if witnessing the advance of 
kis subjects in learning and goodness. 

Addison, in his admirable remarks on this topic, rails at a taste, 
prevalent in England in his time, so fastidious in regard to the plant- 
ing and general arrangement of gardens, that he denominates it the 
Gothic. How justly, we know not ; but what a scene of complicated 
magnificence arises at the name ! What labor, nicety, and art, have 
been exercised ! What symmetry and exquisite grace characterize 
©very part ! How unlike the grounds of the Chinese, who, above all 
other people, as a traveler has informed us, disdain the line and 
measure, preferring to show a genius in imitating the fantastic irregu- 
larity and oddity of Nature, rather than to practice the rules of art, 
which all can aim after with success.* 

That most excellent author, it is very manifest, did not admire the 
garden whence rural Nature was wholly expelled ; but, where an un- 
tutored rudeness and careless luxuriance were discovered, there was 
be frequently, and with great delight. A kind of artificial ruggedness, 
in his view, was perfection in horticultural attainments. In mine, 
however, he carried his antipathy to grace and elegance, in such mat- 
ters, an iota too far. If we wish to contemplate Nature in her wild- 
ness and eccentricity, we must ramble through the unshorn fields, 
worship in the primeval forests, and climb the savage mountains. 
There she is, enthroned, uncivilized, yet majestic. 

But a garden appears to me to be a kind of school for the training 
and development of those tender and beautiful offspring, that are her 
chief glory, the blushing flowers. Among the ten thousand blooming 
shrubs, that salute the senses of a prince in his pleasure-grounds, 
there is not one which does not, in one or another region of the globe, 
flourish spontaneous and wild. But there, unloved and uncherished, 
they " blush unseen, and waste their sweetness," and die. They are 
not even decorated with so much perfection, as when, though beneath 
another sun, human attentions inspire additional charms. Then they 
can admit of the same comparison with different members of their 
species, that still adorn their native fields, as the cultivated and en- 
lightened youth, with the untamed denizen of the woods. The gar- 
den is then, as it seems, a school for floral education ; and why not 
study a grace and elegance in their training, commensurate with the 
native qualities of these most charming daughters of Nature and the 
Year? 

But we have lingered long enough amid these scenes, which, en- 
chanting though they be, are yet roost immeasurably surpassed, in re- 
spect of interest and of profit, by these other, to which let us now in- 
troduce ourselves. Come, let us go, to give it a brief inspection, into 
the intellectual garden ; or, rather, as we are never out of it, let us 
look about us, and note the prominent features of what our eyes may 
come upon. 

There is not a creation in the boundless universe, though replete 
with wonders, so wonderful as the mind. But it is glorious as it is 
wonderful, and incomprehensible as it is glorious. It embraces the 
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whole of the habitable portions of this globe, and it is the conjecture 
and strong belief of many, that it is not circumscribed on this inferior 
planet, but extends up and around through the immense assemblage of 
worlds and suns — through the golden streets and palaces of Jerusa- 
lem the Blest — and, too, through the infernal horrors of Satan's king- 
dom. I, indeed, am of opinion, that there is no limit to it, neither to 
its extent, nor to its capacity for cultivation and improvement. But 
every one is not a Milton, that he can " pass the flaming bounds of 
place and time/' so that our researches cannot proceed beyond the 
" backside of the world." 

A host of men of learning and genius, through a number of ages, 
have entered the lists against one another, in contest as to the mate- 
riality or immateriality of this strange existence. This question, I 
can hardly doubt, has in a high degree occasioned an useless expendi- 
ture of time and words. 1 have no inclination to strike a blow for 
either party ; but, as I have hit upon calling it a garden, for the sake 
of consistency, and the proper development of my plan, 1 must hold 
to the material side of the question. If the Immaterialists, however, 
view what I have to advance in a metaphorical light, my story will 
run smooth with all. 

This mental existence, then, which I have denominated a garden, 
of so curious a nature, infinite in extent, and worthy of the deepest 
interest of all, is cultivated, in a greater or less degree, by every hu- 
man being beneath the sun. It is separated into a number of grand 
divisions, varying in dimensions, fertility, and value, each one of which 
has been assigned to a particular nation or tribe, to improve and beau- 
tify. And I have taken particular notice, that the most barren and 
valueless of these divisions, though situated, it may be, in the fairest 
quarters of the garden, have been given into the charge of the most 
inferior and slavish people. Each of these grand divisions is again 
subdivided into as many plats, or beds, as there are individual mem- 
bers of the tribe, clan, or nation, that has the chief management of it. 
These subdivisions present characteristics far more distinct and mani- 
fest than the large ones, which they go to compose. They are of va- 
rious capacities and degrees of fertility, adapted to the abilities of 
their several possessors ; for, while some appear to be as extensive 
and valuable as whole sections, that have been bestowed upon large 
communities of people, others are so diminutive as to require almost 
the powers of the microscope to reveal their existence to us. 

And this I consider one of the most remarkable of phenomena, that, 
while each cultivator, by his efforts and expenditures, gives a charac- 
ter and importance to his patch, his patch, by a reciprocal favor, be- 
stows the same excellencies in equal measure upon him. Hence, if 
one's parcel is accustomed to produce robust plants of wisdom, its 
possessor is looked upon by all as a being of extraordinary sapience. 
By assiduous cultivation of such it happened that Solon and those six 
other Wise Men of Greece obtained their honorable appellation. Nor 
will the vicious till in wickedness, and not reap a full reward of in- 
famy and scorn. Voltaire, Rousseau, and Paine, thought to repose in 
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rerlasting remembrance with all beneath the scraggy cornels, that 
ley had with extreme difficulty engendered ; but the stony fruit from 
tose very trees fell on them, destroyed them in character and name, 
id struck them forever from the fond memory of the good. 

It is oftentimes a great curiosity to observe what a different genius, 
r disposition, individuals evince in the making of their beds, and in 
le plants they rear upon them. Some are inspired with a terrible 
nbition to pour into them, without remission, materials for enriching, 
ithered from every spot beneath the heavens. Unscrupulous in the 
election, they mingle the scorching sands that Timbuctoo floats in, 
: the ruins of Palmyra, with the prolific soil of Tempe, and that past 
hich " Ilissus rolls his whispering stream" — the forest-clod of the 
hoctaws, with living granite from Turkey. Whether an earth thus 
smpounded is too rich for the production of anything more substan- 
al than an ephemeral shoot or two, that gain what maturity they can 
ttain to in a night, and wither at the first glance of the morning 
an ; or whether it is the sole ambition of these tremendous garden- 
rs to manufacture, what they in faith believe, a glorious soil, whilst 
ley have no intention, nor desire, of rearing anything thereon, that 
ill be a benefit to mankind, and an eternal monument of their dili- 
ence and genius, I cannot to my full satisfaction determine. But this 
\ certain, and a matter of tolerable notoriety, that such beds, among 
U in the gardens, are most dug into, and least productive ; or, and I 
annot say less, the plants which we do see springing from them, pos- 
288 not that vitality and strength that we should look for from the ex- 
aordinary painstaking and expense. 

In the Italian district of the garden, at this very day, (if he has not 
sft his earthly labors since I last heard of him,) there is an aged gar- 
ener, Mezzo fan ti by name, who, for a long number of years, has been 
nporting, and causing his section to devour, immense quantities of 
>am, from nearly every clime that the sun day by day looks upon, 
'ifty of them, it is even said, and more, have aided him by their con- 
ibutions. But not one illustrious shrub is to be seen on his whole 
ossession ; so that it is a frequent question of passers-by, why that 
Id fellow, with a cardinal's hat upon him, is everlastingly grubbing, 
nd never cultivating. It is much to be feared that, notwithstanding 
is admirable abilities, he will die with the spade in his hands. 

In the American district one can see another specimen, though 
lore praiseworthy, a certain Elihu Burritt, of an humble extraction 
nd avocation, but of towering energy and powers, who is said to have 
jvied contributions on even more countries than the Italian, and, be- 
ides, is more of a character with the man in the story, who, having 
runk enough, confessed himself satisfied. 

But by far the majority, in the other extreme, either mix into the 
ative substance of their portions, scanty measures of one, or, at most, 
wo foreign bodies, or wholly neglect their little gardens. He must 
e a man of uncommon genius and originality, who can manage with 
ne only, or with none, and civilize his plat into luxuriance and fruit- 
Uness. Such are mental Anakims ; but the world has seen such 
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Anakims. An unbending zeal and perseverance in the exercise of 
what nature has given them, together with a scrutinizing study of the 
various dispositions, the acquirements, and the native strength of their 
fellow-gardeners, the good and the bad, the king and the slave, inex- 
plicable though many deem it, plant the foundations of their excel- 
lence and success. 

But witness to what a lamentable plight very many reduce that 
which was bestowed upon them, that they should fructify and bless it 
Here is one, who, with wheelbarrow or with cart, makes no remission 
of pouring in unmeasured loads of the guano from Greece ; another, 
of the rich Hebraic muck ; another, of French stuffs ; another, of 
powdered mathematical bones ; another, of philosophical mud ; ano- 
ther, of the ashes and cinders of science ; another, of historical com- 
post ; another, of the gravel of romance, or the worthless chaff of fic- 
titious love. They all give a preference, that is quite unaccountable, 
to a particular substance for enriching, to the great discredit of the 
rest, and, indeed to the dishonor and ruin of their abused possessions. 
Such beds exhibit almost as many uncouth and miraculous shapes as 
the myths inform us Proteus was able to assume. Some run away 
into one corner, or one side, abandoning, so to speak, the rest of them- 
selves ; others tower up like an Atlas in the centre. Some are of the 
form of a Grecian letter, an Arabic character, an Egyptian hieroglyphic, 
a mathematical diagram, a chemical alembic, a shapeless idea, an ar- 
row of Cupid, or some other odd and fantastic arrangement. Some 
are rich as a dunghill ; others, sterile as the head of Caucasus. 

As we take up a general survey, we can but be grieved that we see 
so few, comparatively, among the immense concourse, engaged in any, 
or any substantial use and improvement of their gifts, such, indeed, as 
the Almighty Supervisor and King, who bestowed them upon them, 
designed and has commanded. Many sit inactive, or slumber, whilst 
luxuriant weeds defile what the rose and the hyacinth should cover 
with glory. Many keep delving idly into their ground, but neither 
enrich nor plant it. Many endeavor to sell it for gold — sell that which 
is precious above gold, nay, above a world of Golcondas. Many make 
of their lots burying-grounds for treasure ; and the numerous heaps 
that fill and cover them, I look upon as accursed monuments of the 
groans and anguish of thousands, whom the unfeeling tyranny of ava- 
rice has bruised and crushed. 

Near the centre of the garden Wisdom has established a bower, or 
kind of oracular temple, where he freely imparts advice, and an es- 
sence of his own heavenly nature, to whomsoever will in faith con- 
sult him. What oracle ever in so great disrepute, so unfrequented 
before ! How soon would Apollo have abandoned ungrateful Adelphi, 
and the precincts of Parnassus, had so few resorted to the treasures of 
. his prophetic shrine ! Few are the followers of Wisdom, while am 
innumerable host shout after Folly. But I pray you witness the ap- 
pearance and conduct of that sacred few. What a superior dignity of 
look reigns over them, such as I never supposed could gild the coun- 
tenance of man ! What a confidence in action, what an efficiency is 
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execution, what splendor in results ! Among the other mental gardeners 
they are as princes and kings. They do not call upon heaven and 
earth with all their powers to pamper and bloat these their sections, 
that they would have immortal. Nor do they suffer their senses to 
be stolen upon by Idleness, that Syren of a thousand sweet voices, and 
spend in slumbers and the dreamy land an existence, that is cast amid 
the realities of an unbending world. With admirable judgment, from 
the vast circle of composts, that are capable of enriching this mental 
soil, instituting a choice selection of such as will best harmonize with 
the original constitution of the ground, and mixing them all in one, they 
plant, they irrigate, they anxiously toil, until they bring to maturity a 
noble company of plants, that will meet the tempests of a thousand 
years, and be strong and glorious still. 

I do not know of a superior pleasure to the contemplation and study 
of these great literary plants of genius. Though the hand that reared 
them has mouldered, they maintain within them an energizing spirit, 
which will ever support their freshness and vigor. So soon as one 
has attained to its full stature and strength, if it is in any way likely 
to prove a notable plant, (though many do not gain this distinction as 
early as they deserve,) it is transplanted to a select quarter appointed 
to this purpose, where it continues to perfect the choicest fruit, and is 
of unspeakable service to future gardeners, who would gain a name 
from the virtues of a well-tilled field. Who can but admire the com- 
plicated, yet apparently simple structure of many of these celebrated 
productions ; gigantic, yet comprehensible ; majestic, yet graceful : 
from mortals sprung, yet destined to endure until the time when 

" all the wide extended sky, 

And all th' harmonious worlds on high, 
And Virgil's sacred work shall die !" 

For my part, I think them more wonderful than all the fruits of art, 
than the " royal structure of the pyramids," than Babylon or Rome. 

Homer, a famous blind old gardener of Greece, above two thousand 
years ago, cultivated and raised to maturity two trees of such tran- 
scendent excellence, that they have not failed to elicit the unqualified 
admiration and praise of every subsequent age. They justly occupy 
the very centre of the sacred quarters, planted upon a mound, that may 
not inaptly be styled the Literary Throne. Adjacent to them stands 
another, hardly inferior, and following close upon a resemblance to 
them, though bred in a different soil, but, indeed, by the hand of Virgil, 
the greatest of Roman gardeners. A fourth, still similar, and more 
sublime and instructive, perhaps, than any one of the others, rises 
hard by the central mound, which it partly overshadows, as though 
worthy of a station side by side with the Grecian monarchs, and I 
know not but at some day it will obtain one. This attained to its 
wonderful size and perfection in England, under the culture of John 
Milton, that divine horticulturist of mind. Neighboring, and whose 
authors were manifestly ambitious of the highest distinction for them, 
and ail deserving of the highest, are scattered a host of various kinds 
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of plants, brilliant with fruit and flowers, which would defy one's life- 
time for a particular notice. Conspicuous among Ihem all for numer- 
ous excellencies may be seen those which have been nourished to 
their present strength and beauty by such geniuses as Shakspeare, 
Tully, Aristotle, Euclid, Newton, Webster, and many others, notable 
laborers in the garden of the mind. Nor indeed are they all from one 
or two climes, but the camelias of Persia are mingled with the laureli 
of Palestine ; the roses of Italy with the lilies of France ; the dalias 
of England with the hyacinths of the New World, and all with each 
and one another, and with representatives from the four winds of 
Heaven. 

A word for that crowded school of philosophers, who, with more 
curiosity than wisdom, I imagine, have expended the most valuable 
portions of their lives in the investigation of, and in dispute respect- 
ing, the extent, the nature, and the various attributes and powers of 
this wonderful garden. There is always abundant controversy, with- 
out point or effect, where there are many sides, with little knowledge. 
Of what great matter is ft, overlooking the poor consideration of mere 
curiosity, if we know not whether the materials we employ in the ex- 
ercise of this kind of horticulture are procured from within or from 
without, so long as they are always at hand when demanded ? or 
whether our portions of the garden are identical with this substance, 
or with that, or with nothing, so long as we are conscious of their 
capacity for improvement, of our duty bidding us to it, and know the 
method of its accomplishment ? How much worthier to incite one's 
fellow-creatures to the eager cultivation of whatever mental possessions 
they have, to point the way, or to afford the means. 

I would not be thought to affirm that philosophers of this description 
are of no essential service whatsoever, else what a just rebuke might 
not I receive, who have proceeded to so great a length on this subject ! 
But what a throng do I see ! There is Roscelinus, and Abelard, and 
Aquinas, and Hobbes, and Locke, andDe Gerando, and Gassendi, and 
Condillac, and Berkeley, and Kant, and Reid, and Upham, and an hun- 
dred besides them, of virtue, of genius, and of learning, it may be, but 
wherefore ? Let us select a few, such as Locke and Upham, with one 
or two in addition of a like character and of distinguished merit, and 
to what end, so far as pertains to their disquisitions, were the re- 
mainder of them born into the world ? Inform me, Reader, and thou 
shah be my " magnus Apollo." Who would resort to inferior trees, 
when he can pluck from the best ? When one has stood upon the 
summit of Washington, and felt the grandeur of his position, and wept 
for admiration as he surveyed the glory of hill, valley, plain, stream, 
all in a boundless map before him, would he then climb the back of 
the Catskill range, to rill his soul with a conception of the majesty of 
Nature ? 

As I have now, in this my long speculation, nearly consumed my 
pen and my thoughts, I will annex this for a conclusion : Each one of 
us has in his possession and care one of the numberless portions into 
which this interesting garden is divided. They demand our earnest 
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cultivation. How does the husbandman with the fields that God has 
given him ? (for I would draw all my illustrations from Nature and her 
votaries,) and in what great circle does he yearly march ? Spring 
comes to open the year, to relax and deck the earth ; he plows and 
plants. Summer comes to ripen and perfect ; he plies his hoe and his 
hands. Autumn comes to divest and strew ; he reaps, and gathers, 
and 8 tores. Winter comes to rage, and to lord it with his icy sceptre ; 
he bids him defiance. Let us imitate the noble husbandman ; in youth 
digging deep, and planting worthily ; in manhood bringing to ripeness 
virtue and good fruits, that, when old age bares our temples, we may 
reap the rewards of honor, happiness, and peace, and at the last may 
look upon the Great Terrible with defiance and scorn. 



A SCENE OF THE WAR. 



The following lines are founded upon an account girtm by a latter written from Mexico of the brutal 
norder of a Mexican, in revenge for hit retina) to five op his daughter, a beautiful girl to the lute of 
one of our volunteer deeperadoea. 

TmorjoH the aky, wild dark clouds flying, 

Bode a hoVring tempest foal ; 
And the moanful night-wind sighing, 

Scares off e'eu th' ill-omen'd owl. 
Hark! its wail seems ahrilly shrieking, 
" Ho ! th' invader Wood w seeking." 

See through darkness, snake-like, crawling, 

On bis hellish errand bound, 
(Well could Heaven's curse on thee falling, 

Make thee ever creep the ground,) 
Draws the murderer near a dwelling — 
Devilish thoughts his foul heart swelling. 

Through the window fiercely glaring, 

Keen his victim doom'd he eyes, 
While the taper dimly flaring, 

Shows his face of fiendish guise. 
Then as scowling thus he gases, 
To his eye his gun he raises. 

While his victim draws the curtain, 

Do the murderer's muscles quake ? 
Doth he pause? aye, that more certain 

Aim bis practiced eye may take. 
Now that death-shriek, echoes waking, 
Tells a tool's life-bonds are breaking. 
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From the wound bis life-blood bubbliug, 
Prostrate lies the Mexic chief ; 

Eyelids clos'd tell that from troubling 
Soon hit soul shall find relief. 

O'er her noble father dying, 

Benda a daughter wildly crying. 

Hair in loose disorder flying, 
Frantic sobs forbid to speak ; 

Struggling hard she tries, — bat trying, 
Oft it seems her heart would break ; 

Tears flow not ; her blistering sorrow 

May no balm from hot tears borrow. 

" Daughter," spake th' expiring father, 
" Tis the foeman of the North, 

Who my darling flower would gather — 
Thee, a thousand foemen worth. 

For this day his muttered threat 

Swore his scheme should triumph yet 

But life ebbs ; come nearer, daughter, 
Dip thy finger in my blood, 

Swear by thy sire's brutal slaughter, — 
Thy slain mother, and thy God, — 

If nought save thy death can buy 

Honor taintless, thou wilt die." 

Awful oath ! but blood of Spaniard 
Wildly throbs in her firm breast ; 

Quick she swore— then seized a poniard — 
Now obeys his dread behest 

Arms inlock'd, in blood they lie, 

Faintly smile— then turn and die. 



THE SURRENDER OF GRANADA. 

The sun rose on many a fair realm on the morning of the seco 
January, 1492 ; but he beheld no lovelier land than that which 
forms the province of Andalusia. Many a lordly city was bath< 
his luxurious beams ; but none glowed with fairer effulgence 
Granada, the chosen abode of the Moorish kings. Gentle bre 
tempered by the snow-clad mountains on the east, wafted to it the 
fume of the orange and citron groves of its ever-verdant Vega, 
bosomed thus in this lovely plain, with its martial towers an 
glittering palaces, its lofty minarets and its swelling domes, it se 
to the Moslem a realization of his day-dream of Paradise. 
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When the first rays of the dawn gilded the lofty crescents, they 
were greeted with the wonted cry from the minarets which sustained 
them, " God is one God, and Mahomet is his Prophet. To prayers ! 
To prayers !" But there was something sad and mournful in that cry, 
for it was the last assertion of the Prophet's power in Spain. Eve- 
ning was to see those crescents thrown ignominiously down, and the 
cross erected far above. 

The lofty Alhambra soon caught the rays of the ascending sun. As 
' those rays glanced among its glittering fountains, its slender pillars, 
, and its marble courts, or buried themselves in the intricacies of the 
elaborate work which covered its walls, they seemed to sport for very 
glee, that they had found so lovely a spot. But they were not now 
greeted with the lighthearted song of the Moorish maidens, nor the 
merry tinkling of their cymbals, for there was saaness in the palace ; 
there was sadness in the city ; there was desolation in the plain ; foiv 
hostile armies had girt that city round — War and Famine had done 
their work. 

The sun had scarcely drank the dew, when, from a postern-gate of 
the Alhambra, there issued a mournful band. At its head was he who 
had been king in Granada. Sad, indeed, were his thoughts, as he 
passed through those now desolate suburbs, leaving forever the city of 
his pride, and the realm of his fathers. He thought, no doubt, of the 
spirit which had impelled Musa to spur his steed into the Atlantic, in- 
dignant that it should check his career of conquest— of the days when 
the followers of Taric had mown down the Christians, like corn before 
the sickle. But those days had past. For eight centuries the sciraetar 
had striven with the lance of Christendom for that fair land. Three 
thousand and seven hundred terrible contests had deluged its plains 
with blood. Fiercely had the Moors contested every inch of that 
ground. They had made a battle-field of every defile — a siege of 
every mountain-castle. But, one by one, those passes had been 
forced, and one by one those castles had fallen. And now nothing 
remained but the royal city ; and around that the resolute besiegers 
had reared a camp, not of canvas, nor of reeds — but of stone. Resist- 
ance was now hopeless, and Boabdil was bearing with him to the 
Christian camp the keys of his fallen city — all that now remained of 
the Moslem's domain in the sunny Peninsula. 

As he approached the camp, he was met by a glittering cavalcade, 
for Ferdinand and Isabella, attended by the chivalry of Spain, had come 
forth to meet him. To them he humbly delivered his trust, and hur- 
ried on from so painful a scene. He had not proceeded far in his 
weary way, before the cry of " Santiago" burst from the Christian 
ranks ; for the silver cross and the penon of St. James had appeared 
above the city, for which they had fought so long. Once more that 
cry rent the heavens, and now its burden was " Castile," for the royal 
banner of Spain floated above the red towers of the Alhambra. And 
then, with joyful shouts and bursts of triumphal music, with waving 
banners and splendid armor flashing in the sun, the Christian army 
advanced towards the fallen city. 
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The imagination turns cloyed and sated from a description of the 
splendid scene. Let us then seek relief in noticing an humble fol- 
lower of the train. He was a poor, old man — a despised foreigner. 
The proud hidalgoes of the court looked upon him with contempt ; yet 
he had come to claim honors above them all. For him that imposing 
spectacle had no attractions — his imagination was busy with prouder 
scenes. He thought of himself as roaming through groves of spices— 
in a land whose waters were thick with pearls, whose streams flowed 
with gold, and glittered with diamonds. Then he seemed in a palace. 
Worthy of the monarch of such a realm, receiving the allegiance ten- 
dered by that monarch to the Lord High Admiral and Viceroy of the 
Indies. And having returned with a fleet laden with untold wealth, he 
thought he had already hired the chivalry of Christendom to aid him 
in rescuing the Holy Sepulchre from the insulting Infidel. We cannot 
but pity the anxiety with which he allowed even his last moments to 
be troubled concerning the honors he did acquire ; for the reputation 
of the enterprising mariner, Christopher Columbus, has long out- 
lived the titled family of Christoval Colon. For this was the man, 
who, as Irving has expressed it, " begged his way from court to court, 
to offer to princes the discovery of a world." But as he laid him dowi 
that evening, to dream his golden dreams again, and thought of the 
long years he had spent in useless effort, he scarcely dared to hope 
that the sun he had just seen set was at the same time rising on what 
was to be, ere the return of that anniversary, the scene of his success. 
Yet so it was. His ships did not return from lands already known to 
exist, laden with baubles to corrupt the Civilized World ; but he found 
a Continent fit for its use. He found no Great Khan or Prester Join 
to do him reverence ; but, thanks to his enterprise, we are here this day. 

Many a sun has since that morning risen and set. Many a circling 
vear has told its tale of the mutability of all things human. The Al- 
hambra still throws its rugged shadow on the bosom of the gently- 
flowing Zenel, its very ruins reminding the admiring traveler of the 
creations ascribed to the genii of Eastern fable. But those sovereign! 
have disappeared, with their proud array ; yet they are not forgotten. 
Often, as the Spanish muleteer carelessly threads the defiles, which 
once the treacherous ambush choked with heaps of slaughtered men, 
does he cheer his weary way by recalling the legends, that tradition 
has taught him, of the romantic and instructive history of his unhappy 
country. Oft does he relieve his solitude with a ballad of by-gone 
times. 

" There wai crying in Granada when the ran waa going down. 
Some calling on the Trinity, aome calling on Mahoun. 
Here paaaad away the Koran, — and there the croat waa borne— 
And here waa heard the Christian bell,— and there the Bfooriah hook 

" Te Deum Laudamus ! waa up the Aleala rang ; 
Down from Alhambra'a minareta were all the creecente flung. 
The anna thereon of Aragon they with CaatttVa diaplay, 
One king comes in triumph*— in* wefptajgieef i 
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" Thus cried the weeper, while his handi hie old white breaet did tear, 
' Farewell ! farewell ! Granada, thou city without peer. 
Woe ! woe ! thou pride of heathendom ! Seven hundred yean, and more, 
Have gone since first the faithful thy royal sceptre bore ! 

" ' The gardens of thy Vega — its fields and blooming bowers, — 
Woe ! woe ! I see their beauty gone and scattered all their flowers. 
No reverence oan he claim — the king that such a land has lost ; 
One charger never can he ride, or be heard among the host ; 

" * But in some dark and dismal place, where none his face may see, 
There, weeping and lamenting, alone that king should be.' — 
Thus spake Granada's king, as he was riding to the sea, 
About to cross Gibraltar's strait, away to Barbery." 



GENIUS vsascn PRINCIPLE. 



Few principles have ever been more universally adopted, than the 
me implied in our title. It refers to the opinion that the possession of 
jrenius is in some manner incompatible with a strict adherence to 
principle ; that the two are not homogeneous, and that when they do 
>ccur together, it is an exception to a general rule. The existence of 
mch a prejudice will not be denied ; its general prevalence, except 
imong the liberal and enlightened, and its powerful sway over those 
who receive it, are equally palpable. Popular prejudices, indeed, are 
remarkable for these characteristics. Whatever be their origin, once 
laving gained a foothold, it is a far-reaching and a strong one. Wheth- 
er they are excited by mistaken religious views, the offspring of a blind 
seal and a contracted charity ; whether they are the results of inaccu- 
rate observation, or the fruits of hasty and irregular conclusions ; once 
established, thy take root in the constitution of the mind itself. They 
arrow with the increase of its powers, and if in themselves of sufficient 
importance, gradually usurp the position and authority of intuitive 
truths. The extent to which they prevail corresponds to the impor- 
tance of the doctrine they inculcate. At first suggesting themselves 
to the minds of a few, they are gradually communicated to others ; 
silently, but surely, the sphere of their influence extends, until at 
length what once but vaguely presented itself to individuals, becomes 
strong grounds of belief to the mass. All acknowledge, all act upon 
them ; and too often are they made the sole basis of trains of reasoning 
and courses of action, no less removed than their source from the 
standard of true propriety. Their progress to such a pitch of power 
is unperceived by their subject ; like the mephitic vapor of the mines, 
insensibly they gain upon the unwary, until the guide-lamp of reason 
is forever extinguished, and the true life of the soul gives place to 
hopeless insensibility. 
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Such being the usual course of popular prejudices, we cannot wonder 
at their general incorrectness. It were strange, indeed, that the hasty 
conclusions of the vulgar, fiom grounds either insufficient or irrelevant, 
should partake of the accuracy which pertains to the results of deep 
and patient thought. With them a hasty glance takes the place of a 
thorough investigation ; relations the most artificial and absurd are de- 
duced from the most accidental associations. But when the light of 
truth and reason illumines the subject, these airy phantoms of a 
misguided judgment disappear with the mental darkness which gave 
them birth. It may be useful occasionally to examine such opinions, 
not less for the exercise itself, than to arrive at the actual truth— since 
every exposure of error must tend to confirm the mind in the love of 
truth, and every new exertion adds increased ability and resources to 
aid us in its search. 

Is it true, then, that Genius and Principle are so different, so an- 
tagonistic in their natures, that with the increase of the one the other 
must diminish ? Must we look among those whom the Creator has 
endowed with mind superior to their brethren, for the most striking 
examples of human frailty and imperfection ? 

What are the spontaneous promptings of the heart in answer to such 
an inquiry ? Do we not shrink from the thought ? Who can contem- 
plate the very idea without a feeling of sadness and gloom stealing 
over him ? Sad indeed were the belief that the luscious fruit of know- 
ledge should still bring with it a curse ; bitter reflection to the lover of 
his race that the mind in which shone forth most clearly the impress 
of its Divine Maker, should most distort the image of his moral per- 
fection ! Can it be that the Author of all good should affix to the 
noblest of his work a stigma so dreadful ? How far preferable, then, 
the limited faculties of the merest boor to the gigantic intellect of a 
Newton ! However circumscribed our powers, they would at least be 
attuned in harmony with their great Original, and their proportions 
justly preserved, though on a narrow scale. Little to be desired were 
abilities which should defeat their own noblest ends, — or resources 
only the more fearful as they were vast. 

Let us see if investigation will prove more favorable to this theory. 
What is Genius ? It has often been defined, but a form of words can 
convey little real knowledge of its nature. Ask the Poet in what he 
differs from his fellows. Follow his thoughts as he looks out upon 
the world, and gather from them the character of his mind. There is 
nought around him but has its interest ; nought so common but in it he 
finds something worthy of his attention. As he rambles musingly 
over hill and dale, his eyes now upturned to heaven, now cast down to 
earth in deep meditation, what is it thus engrosses his mind ? What 
is it glistens in his eye, as he silently watches the sports of the inno- 
cent animals around him, or listens with hushed delight to the melody 
of the happy birds ? What peculiar charm meets his glance in that 
modest little flower, so meekly bending its tiny petals before the foot 
of every careless wanderer ? Observe him as he whiles away the 
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midnight hours in silent converse with the mighty dead — his brethren 
of ages long gone by ; or yields his thoughts to 

" Him that yon man aloft on golden wing, 
Guiding the fiery-wheeled throne— 
The Cherub Contemplation." 

What lends that glow to his cheek, that unwonted fervor to his eye ? 
It is the Spirit of Beauty, beaming forth to meet his enraptured 
gaze, throughout the works of an all -perfect Creator ! The Spirit of 
Beauty alike in all fashions the charm that binds his soul ; for alike 
through the world of mind and of matter does its realm extend, and its 
earnest votary is the Poet. Quick in its perception — ardent in his 
devotion to its sway — herein consists his Genius. 

What is the master-spell with the Artist ? Is it not, too, the Beau- 
tiful ? His province, indeed, is more narrow than the Poet's, since it 
is only with the outward world that he is concerned. Ideal Beauty, 
as displayed in form and feature, or in the varying hues which Nature 
presents, is his material. He can but imitate the forms around him, or 
by combining their charms, fashion new embodiments of the same 
principle. But this is still the same in its nature ; the spirit which 
breathes through the whole is ever the same. When we lose ourselves 
in that labyrinth of poetic beauty, Shelley's " Alastor," or revel in the 
mysterious luxuriance of " Christabel," the true source of our delight 
does not differ from that which so thrillingly sheds over us its sweet 
influence, as we gaze upon the Madonna's heavenly countenance. 
Sister-streams have nourished the exquisite blossoms of Genius — 
sis ter-st reams, alike fed from the sweet waters of beauty, welling up 
from all created things. But the tender flowerets of Poesy bend in 
their loveliness on its margin to catch the gentle murmurs of the one — 
the images of visible beauty are reflected from the placid bosom of 
the other. 

Once more. What kindles the impassioned words, the burning 
thoughts, that fall from the lips of the Orator ? Behold him as he 
stands before his fellow-men, whether to instruct, to convince, or to 
persuade. Watch the changeful emotions that agitate his features ; 
the heartfelt earnestness of his manner, his voice, his gesture. Listen 
to the fervid sentences that flash from his lips — like fiery meteors from 
the autumnal sky — burning deep into the very souls of his hearers. 
And above all, ponder upon the thoughts which they envelop, — the 
real source of all his own emotions, and no less of those which throb 
in their bosoms. This were not the place to recount the triumphs of 
the orator, or to depict the power of that eloquence which sways the 
vast multitude as the wintry blast bends the rushes by the river-side. 
It is not ours to dwell upon that mysterious influence, so peculiar to 
Genius, which most approaches the power of Him who turns men's 
hearts, and directs at his pleasure their stubborn wills ; that influence, 
which, with more than the might of Israel's inspired deliverer, can 
melt the adamant of a callous heart, or raise up to noble emotions a 
soul groveling in the mire of sense. Others, and far worthier, have 
vol. zm. 9 
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portrayed its glories, and the task has kindled within them a generous 
ardor, well befitting a theme so lofty. Our aim is but to inquire into 
its source. " Ardent imagination and strong emotions," it is said, 
" are the springs of his eloquence ; and it is the irresistible sympathy 
of mind with mind, that opens in his hearers so ready an avenue for 
its reception." But what gives scope for the exercise of his powers ? 
Is it not here too the Beautiful ? The Orator, no less than the Artist 
and the Poet, takes it as his material, but with a still wider range. He 
is not confined to visible loveliness ; nor does the domain of Fancy 
limit his powers. With every range of subjects he is conversant ; 
none but admit of, nay, demand the aid of his resources. Science and 
the Arts through him may best impart their hidden lore. The sublime 
truths of Morals, when uttered by him, seem clothed in a new au- 
thority ; and the claims of God upon his fallen creatures, no longer 
rehearsed as thrice-told tales to weary listeners, strike the heart with 
a power equally new and irresistible. In all of these, his legitimate 
province, is there not something in common ? The inquiry is already 
answered. The Beautiful, truly existing in all, though in each as- 
suming a different form, is his true aim. In the physical world, it ap- 
pears as the perfection of outward form ; in the mental and moral, it 
assumes the shape most nearly approaching their respective standards 
of perfection, — the to xctXov of the Platonists. It will not, surely, be 
denied, that to such a goal must ever tend the efforts of the true Orator, 
no matter what be the actual subject of his thoughts. 

We have thus endeavored to trace the true nature of Genius, as dis- 
played in the departments of the Poet, the Artist, and the Orator — de- 
partments selected not for any peculiarity in themselves, but because 
in them we perceive most plainly the evidences of Genius, and in them 
it is least difficult to arrive at the object of our search. In each, we 
have found Genius to consist in a high appreciation of the Beautiful, 
in its most extended sense ; a desire to approach and imitate it, and 
powers more or less commensurate with the exertions to which they 
are summoned. And though wc are far from limiting the exertions of 
Genius to these particular fields, yet in every sphere a close scrutiny 
would doubtless reduce it under the same general rule. With this 
view of its nature we may better judge how far it is incompatible with 
Principle ; or, in other words, how far its natural tendency would in- 
cline it to swerve from the path of strict morality. Many words can- 
not be needed to deduce a conclusion so obvious. For what single 
feature in the nature or the practice of vice, is in harmony with a stri- 
ving after the good, the beautiful, the true ? By abandoning the legiti- 
mate objects of its search, Genius would do violence to its own nature, 
and destroy the very conditions of its existence. The artist does not 
seek his inspiration in distorted and unsightly shapes, and when he 
reproduces them in their native deformity, our admiration at his skill i» 
less than the disgust which its subject excites. We recognize and do 
homage to the genius they display ; but there is a painful sense of 
power perverted to uses foreign to its nature. The bird of Jove may 
not rend, vulture-like, the foul carrion with its beak ; the sweet strains 
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of the nightingale, if broken by harsh discord, would indeed " make 
night hideous." 

But if Vice were so directly opposed to the natural tendency of 
Genius, and so abhorrent to the very principles into which it may be 
resolved, how is it that its fame has so often been sullied by the dark 
stains of immorality ? Why is the voice of praise so often interrupted 
by the earnest apology for acknowledged errors, and the very powers 
we admire held up to disarm a censure sometimes but too well merited ? 
Why should the tear of pity start no less at the character than the fate 
of a Savage ? Why strive so earnestly to palliate the faults of a 
Byron and a Burns, if Genius is so sure a safeguard ? Such instan- 
ces would seem to prove our conclusions, after all, but the fine-drawn 
theories of a zealous advocate, and, in truth, 

" Baseless as the unsubstantial fabric of a dream." 

Happily a few facts will explain these anomalies, and furnish the clew 
to others. It were little wonder that he whose life was but one scene 
of poverty and wretchedness, doubly embittered by the guilty scorn of 
an unnatural parent, should forget his high mission, and seek to stifle 
the pangs of an aching heart in the maddening excitement of the revel. 
Nor can it surprise us, that a youth like Byron's, divided between harsh 
rigor and injudicious indulgence, and followed, in riper years, by do- 
mestic unhappiness of no common sort, should tend to weaken the 
sway of principle, and give the reins to uncontrolled passion. We 
would not be understood here to palliate the faults of any ; our aim is 
simply to account for them. Burns is an example still more to the 
point. His was no ordinary genius ; and in him we find a love of 
beauty absorbing almost every other feeling. But his passions were 
ardent, and his will was weak ; his whole life is a series of errors in 
moments of excitement, followed by unavailing regrets ; of earnest 
longings after something nobler and purer than mere sense can afford, 
ever vanishing before the impulse of a moment. His Genius was true 
to itself ; but, alas ! he was but a man, and too often its lustre is 
obscured by the errors of those who had nothing else in common with 
him. 

But while we look with such pain on the spectacle of Genius per- 
verted and degraded to a station so far beneath its own, how great, on 
the other hand, is our delight when we see it consecrated in all its 
strength to the ends for which it was destined ! To behold a strict 
adherence to the precepts of duty is at any time a source of pleasure, 
since there is something in the nature of virtue in itself so lovely that 
we cannot but delight in its contemplation ; but when we see a mind 
distinguished by its preeminence in the endowments it has received 
from its Creator, equally distinguished by the pure and lofty aim of all 
its efforts, and the stern principle to which all its actions are referred, 
our delight is tenfold increased. Such a spectacle is the nearest rep- 
resentation, — infinite though the disparity, — which we here can meet, 
of its All-perfect Source ; and we know not whether to admire most 
the Genius it presents, or the Principle which directs its actions, and 
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which adds such increased lustre to its brilliancy. Genius am 
ciple, then, may exist together; nay, apart from foreign infli 
they must exist together and when they axe united, we dqj 
with confidence for the noblest example of a race of beings a 
the image of their God. i 



THE OCEAN-CITY. 



Amono the eorml mountains of the deep, 

By mermen and fair mermaids habited, 

A ei ty embosomed 1 ie a. M a g n 1 fice nc e , 

With her own band* hath decked her Earth and Sea 

Imperial jewel* Ui her crown have set ; 

While streams unfailing, from a thouaaud springs), 

Unrivaled glory haye poured into Her lap. 

And shea eu throned, Great Empress of the Sees, 

Eudleasly girt by wat'ry baillemenls, 

Belter than frowning oat, or *a rage rock, 

To drive Invasion on his footsteps back* 

To pluck the feather* from the crest of Pride, 

And dash presumption. Albion a sea-girt Queen, 

Not ajl the pearly accents from the lips 

DklUled of aweet Persuasion, nor the crown 

Of vast dominion, unj venal lawj 

Could e'er induce to change for adamant 

(Should Nature e'er unite on the wild attempt) 

The rolling billow* other liquid wail* — 

For iron -breasted men, the blue-haired Nymphs, 

Who, with their tridents, the Armada crashed, 

And into fell Destruction* rocky jaws 

Drove sturdy Holland's fleet*. Unnumbered years, 

Which in the tattered garb of rain clothe 

Earth's noblest towns, 'gainst this haye launched their wrmt 

But from each stroke new lustre fell in flames ; 

m 

So lambent tongue* confess the worth of time. 

Ye starry hosts, when next the cheerful lark 
Morn from her slumbers with sweet carols rousing, 
Apollo's steeds snuff out your glimmering lamps, 
Behiud Night's wings no more rekindle them 
Upon the altar in the midst of Heaven. 
Your oil cannot give birth to half the blase 
Of royal splendor, bedded in my view. 
I see, of coral-fashioned, rose and snow, 
Bathed in the sunshine of untarnished gold, 
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Wrought to the grace of nice Perfection'! thumb, 
Temple and peJaoe, tower and column rise, 
And gild in prospect grand the ocean-lap. 

Vast troops of mermen, wandering through the deep, 
Upon its slimy bed, what wealthy prey 
The rav'nous waves devour seize on, and pour 
The lusty heap into the city's mouth. 
Ah ! many a galleon proud they've made disgorge 
Its golden entrails : many a brigantine, 
That slept as gently on th' unstable couch, 
As clouds upon the air ; and many a ship, 
That rode the wat'ry mountains undismayed, 
And mocked the lightnings, and the stormy skies, 
Vainly, rock-pierced, submerged, have been their prey, 
To deck their Ocean-Queen. The marble corpse, 
The empty temple of a spirit fled, 
Tombed in the sea-weed, 'scaped the fishes' maw, 
Yields like a jeweled god to sacrilege. 
Unsepulchred the spurned clay moulders ; but 
The casket gemmed, the diamond couched in gold, 
The glittering watchman from the walls of time, 
The bags of com, which th' avaricious grasp— 
Who sell their lives unto the ruthless floods, 
And bear themselves the yellow payment down — 

These crown the glutted coffers of the sea. 
The cannon merciless, whose fiery heart 
Hap lost its throbbing* by the quenching brine ; 
Drowned are the thunders of its iron voice, 
Which, 'hove the salt floor eloquent, 'most shook 
The starry spangles, from the gates of Heaven, 

Worlds from their suns ; the keen-edged damaskm, 

The ancient cuirass, brigandine, and helm, 

That saw the Roman eagles ride the winds, 

Which with their cooling pinions fan the world ; 

Ponderous missives, deadlier than the wrath 

Cyclopean anvils lent to Jove's right hand ; 

Proud banners, lettered pennons, showy plumes, 

Aye, our own star-crowned, eagle-ensign, too, 

Now dabbled in the liquor of the sea, 

And all its lustre spoiled ; the instruments, 

That stir the soldier's courage, with the notes 

Of boist'rous drum, and trumpet braying loud, 

With all the dread machinery of Mars ; 

These fill the armory of the greedy sea, 

A useless glory to th' un martial race. 

Here woman reigns. The potent queen, as Heaven 

Benign, and as the eye of morning fair, 
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With virtue, meekness, innocence, and love). 

Assault the strong embrasures of man's heart 

The manly heart throwe wide He willing gates, 

While in a thousand blissful emilee we rend 

Her triumph* of • uccess. There, too, beneath 

The foaming crown of watere woman reign*. 

But, strange ! superior qnalitiee of mind, 

The maec'line essence to their eonle transfused. 

And utter lack of godlike dignity, 

Where shame succeeds, if dignity be not, 

These give domestic sceptres to the dames, 

Wherewith to teach submission- in their mates. 

Who go, as does the scourged slave to his tank, 

With heads depending on their hairless beasts, 

And many a doleful sigh, forth to their toils, 

And daily wanderings, soon as the Sun, 

With chariot laden with th' unrisen day, 

Wheels from his gates beyond the city walls, 

And eyes his noontide goal Perched on a hill, 

Whose brows o'ershade the city in awful lustre 

The Sun's great palace flames. The monarch ne'er 

Within th' imperial city rides ; whose queen, 

Whilst Fear and Horror, armed with scourge and spear, 

Sweep through the crowded arteries, arm in arm, 

Forbids his coursers fiery hoofs to sear 

Her pavements, lest dire Conflagration rise, 

And with her thousand tongues lick up the town, 

Of stone though structured, and by Neptune watched. 

Some tend vast herds throughout the oozy fields ; 
Some from the bowels of the coral hills 
Dig palace walls, or hew the manly shaft, 
The virgin architrave, and frieze, or left 
Them their seats ; some, in unwritten ways, 
Through acres submarine, with urgent limbs, 
Scour, and a golden harvest reap ; which, piled 
And garnered daily in their mistress' laps, 
Forbearance wins, and gentle looks, and love, 
If love, ethereal virtue of angelic minds, 
Could ever light those dungeon-breasted dames. 
Who scourge for pastime, whom by Nature's strict 
Decree they should acknowledge lords ; whilst they 
Rejoice in ease, on sumptuous couches laid, 
(The scaly terminations of their forms, 
Sprouting from human, loathe an upright seat,) 
'Neath Luxury's rich pavilion, at her board, 
To Time's dull, leaded flight add golden rings, 
And sated Pleasure crown with bays of song. 
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They have a Queen, who, like the sovereign lady, 
That of the honored nation'* city, holda 
The tiny throne and sceptre, is the mother . 

General of the merroal •warm, the eye, 
That ■cane each throbbing of the general poke, 
Its current healing. Like Hyppolyta's, 
Famed mistress of Mars' glory zone, and queen 
Of single-breasted maids, unhusbanded, 
Abhorring men, her words are statues firm 
Binding the state ; her will, the legislature, 
Fixing the reign of Justice and their Gods ; 
And, graced with eloquence, though dumb, her arm, 
With gentle wave, conveys a mightier wave 
Of joy or sorrow o'er th' obedient realm. 

She has a palace from the city's core, 
Whose flaming foreheads front to every wall, 
To frown rebellion and base tumult down 
A disembowel'd mountain. Petra's cliffs, 
Where cormorant and bittern build their nests, 
And satyrs howl a nation's requiem, 
Though erst Edumea's sons there braved the world, 
Within their excavated bosoms boast 
No shadow of such grandeur. When the Russians, 
Fur-clad and shaggy, on the Finland coast 
Hewed for imperial Catharine a home 
Out of the marble waters, she'd not heard of 
This ocean -palace, else her great empire 
Had slept a frozen burden on the wave. 
Annihilation seems to seize on all 
Beneath its pillared porches ; from on high 
Amazement, brooding o'er the roof sublime, 
Awes with returning glance the gazing soul. 
Close 'neath its roof th' eyes' shrinking shutter creeps j 
Wide-spread th' iv'ry portals of the mouth ; 
And the astonished fingers, high upreared, 
Point to all quarters of the Stars' blue throne. 
How shall I paint thy beauties, palace T How 
Describe the wonders of thy matchless form ? 
Interior and exterior thou dost bear, 
In golden soil, crops of supernal flowers, 
Gemmed rarer than Golconda's coronet, 
So multiform and curious, that the eye 
Of upper man ne'er rests on such delights. 
Who carved those rich mosaics? Who impressed 
Those speaking emblems in thy coral walls, 
Historic emblems of a distant age, 
Of pearl and eonch, and figured gold inwrought, 
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Thy lineage long, and story of thy queens ? 
A thousand eons blaze o'er thee, when the i 
Of naphtha and bitumen, calx and naxd, 
A mixture aromatic, and defies 
Foe's liquid foe, prey on the nightly i 
Hung multitudinous, that from their lips, 
Flamif 'roue, breathe a cloud of pure aroma, 
Which, though the wat'ry atmosphere riiffissod, 
Conveys and offers to th' admiring se n se 
A burden of delight Oh ! for a pen, 
With inspiration burning, fresh from heaven, 
' To character in fire thy lustrous Queen, 

By far the fairest of this fairy race, 
Transcendent : she, in state or pastime sweet, 
Among her courtly ladies peerless mores, 
As Luna 'midst the star-eyed troops above. 
When Calm, peace-bearing power, her potent i 
Sweeps o'er the troubled bosom of the sea, 
Smoothing its tumult, with a nymphly train, 
She to the threshold of her kingdom mounts, 
Where air and ocean battle in the storm. 
Now ocean smiles on them, disporting wide, 
Some in the element, and some reclined 
On shells, sea-chariots, and by dolphins drawn, 
All beauteous. Heaven rebounds their joyful peals. 
But as the Nautilus, before the breeze 
Exulting at the distant tread of man, 
Furls all her canvas, and o'erwhelms her bark ; 
So when they feel, though sight compels them not, 
The slightest ripple of approaching sail, 
With sudden fright they gather in their shouts, 
And silent hasten to their safe retreat 

Thus have I faintly pictured, what had else, 
Had not a spirit told it in mine ear, 
Defied belief ; that ocean-dwelling city, 
Magnificent ; its semi-human race ; 
Their wondrous mode of living submarine ; 
And their strange manners, customs, government 
Herein is much, that seems to give the lie 
To simple Nature, as she dwells with us ; 
But, critic, know, earth, heaven, and sea yet hold 
Food for philosophy, and Isaac Newton. 
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IST8 AND ISMS. 

The present age has been, not inappropriately, styled " an age of 
isms." New-fangled notions and gossamer theories are as plenty as 
mushrooms after a long rain, and many of them quite as unsubstantial 
and ephemeral. They often remind one of the gourd of Jonah — very 
pleasant and refreshing shades for the fancy to revel in, but withered 
and burnt up the moment they come into the light of practice. Every 
conceited blockhead who pants after notoriety, but without the slightest 
chance of gaining it by legitimate means, now sets on foot some un- 
heard-of theory — the more wild and impracticable the better — forth- 
with claps an ism to the end of his name, and is lauded to the skies by 
a gaping multitude. There is a class of men, and not a small one, 
who, like the crowds of the Areopagus, " spend their time in nothing 
else but either to tell or hear some new thing." And while the name 
of these isms is legion, their character is a3 motley as their number 
is great. We have Fourierists, who would cast the elements of socie- 
ty and government into the boiling caldron of anarchy, and, by some 
weird-like spells, spirit up a " new heavens and a new earth, wherein 
dwelleth righteousness ;" Agrarians, who would give every man a 
piece of God's earth big enough to yield him food, and clothing, and 
" a penny to lay by for a rainy day ; w Peace-men, who are trying with 
the silken, but strong cords of Love, to fetter the gory wheels of that 
Juggernaut, under which so many myriads of deluded humanity have 
been crushed ; and Abolitionists, who would strike off the manacles 
of the slave, and bid the down-trodden and oppressed go free. We 
have, too, those who would, by a new system of spelling, turn our good 
old English tongue into an inexplicable jargon — if we may use the 
expression, " knock it into a cocked hat ;" and then we suppose they 
want the old folks to go to school again to learn their letters ; and last, 
but not least, we have ists in religion, of every hue and grade, from 
the Swedenborgian transcendental ist, reveling in the ethe rial i zed feli- 
cities of a Mesmeric Heaven, to the Millerite fanatic, who, fancying 
he hears afar off the last dread trump, soars away fiom the house-top 
in robes of white, and to his amazement finds himself rather uncere- 
moniously landed on uncivil terra firma. And, as if all this were not 
enough, Mesmerism must give us "a new Bible," and invest the 
preachings of human reason with the authority of revelation. 

The characteristics of these isms are well worthy of inspection, for 
they are the characteristics of the age — the outward indices of a deep 
and mighty working of the great human mind. In general we notice 
they are bold and independent. Their very extravagance indicates their 
originality and excursivenesa of thought. They take no man for their 
god-father — no creed for their compass — but strike out fearlessly on 
the broad ocean of thought, heedless of ancient landmarks. The bar- 
riers that prejudice and superstition once raised effectually against new 
notions and theories, are now quietly demolished by the repeated and 

vol. xm. 10 
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tremendous shocks of the dashing waters of opinion. It seems as if 
do opinion could be advanced, however exclusive and paradoxical— no 
theory, however chimerical and Utopian — but would find its able and 
enthusiastic adherents. Customs and doctrines which, in another age, 
would have been spared, if for nothing else, at least on the score of 
antiquity and hallowed associations, are now ruthlessly satin ized and 
brought to " toe the mark" of a new standard — a standard of Utility 
and Right. Reform is the cry taken up and reechoed ; and as it rings 
across the surface of society, the huge mass rocks, and heaves, and 
groans, convulsed as by a moral earthquake. Old forms and institu- 
tions are leveled with the dust, and swallowed up ; new forms and 
creations spring as if by magic out of the ruins. However extrava- 
gant and absurd many of these isms may be, there is in most of them 
meaning and power ; they are the exponents of new systems — the off- 
spring of bold, unfettered, original minds. 

Again, these isms are practiced. By this we do not mean that they 
are not visionary and theoretical in their doctrines. Many of them are 
highly so. But they are practical in their object — they have an appli- 
cation direct and important. They are concerned with questions of 
mighty import, affecting human life and happiness— human action and 
destiny. We have in them no nice theological hair-splittings, and fine- 
spun theories about the origin of the world, and of matter and mind, 
and a hundred other like things beyond the mind's depth and compre- 
hension. The idle vagaries of Thomas Aquinas and the Schoolmen— 
their voluminous discussions and musty lore, spent in speculations as 
to the probable relative position of Heaven, Purgatory, and Tophet, or 
the form and elements of an angel's body, find little sympathy in the 
spirit of our day. Men no longer leave unexplored, 

N Truth useful and attainable with ease, 
To search forbidden deeps, where mystery bee 
Not to be solv'd, and useless if it might" 

Curious and interesting as such mysteries may be to men of lore and 
leisure, the subject of man's deplorable condition is, to the masses, of 
far paramount interest and moment. What care they whether the 
earth is made of fire, water, or " what-not," or whether angels eat and 
drink, as long as stern tyranny wrings their passive necks, relentless 
famine stalks through their dwellings, and lean, haggard children, 
clamor for bread ? Here is the point : men are beginning to discover 
(what it would have been well, had they taken it for granted long since) 
that the world has a real, veritable being, and men a being in it ; and 
that most probably both men and earth were made for some certain and 
momentous purpose. They are beginning to wonder why the great 
human body has been doomed to struggle, and sweat, and groan, in 
order that one or two dainty limbs may be petted and humored, and let 
grow fat and sleek. Strange this evil had not been thought of and 
mended long since ! Whatever has been, however, it is an undeniable? 
fact, that, leaving these recondite speculations to the past, the isms sT 
oar day «• efeiefly occupied in searching to the nwtt feasible i 
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of working out the great problem of Human Progress and Destiny. A 
principle when discovered remains not as formerly, like the pearl, em- 
bedded in the hard shell of theory ; but is extracted and polished, and 
fitted for use. It is illustrated, and embodied, and brought to bear with 
power upon the popular mind ; and with the locomotive-hurry of the 
day it speeds on its course to work its wonders. 

Another feature in this state of things is the hearty devotedness and 
strong enthusiasm of these self-styled Reformers. Many indeed by 
their zeal have won the appellation of " men of one idea." Some have 
imagined that novelty was the inciting motive to the advocacy of these 
opinions ; but the depth of feeling, and enthusiastic, self-denying toil, 
that frequently characterizes their advocates, prove this supposition 
groundless. Men would not, like Gerrit Smith, distribute five hundred 
thousand acres of land to poor men gratuitously, without any feeling of 
Right or Duty in the matter. A city like Nauvoo, with its massive 
temple, could not have risen in a day, without a fixedness of belief, 
and an enthusiastic devotion, that is above the world's opinion of their 
acts. A Fourier would not have persisted for twenty-five years in 
intense studies, forced to bear the gibes and sneers of those around 
him, had he not been inspired with a fervent zeal and strong love for 
Humanity, and believed that he was digging up hidden truths, that 
would have a mighty bearing upon Human Destiny. We do not no- 
tice this characteristic as unusual. The Crusader, his eye lighted 
with holy fire, and his heart glowing with religious fervor, marching 
to spill his blood in the Holy Land, — the Huguenot, courting death at 
the stake, and chanting Te Deums while his flesh is frying on his 
bones, — both furnish us with quite as striking examples of burning 
enthusiasm and high resolve in a darling cause. But we mean to say 
that these isms have power and energy — that, like the smoke and ashes 
of the volcano, they indicate the deep convulsion and earthquake un- 
derneath — the warring and turmoil of elements deep in the bowels of 
society. 

Behold, then, here an outline of the isms of the day, roughly sketch- 
ed and imperfect, yet, we trust, not wanting in some of their boldest 
features. They are independent, often startling, not unfrequently 
visionary and extravagant ; showing conclusively that they come from 
minds that u swear in the precepts of no master" — follow the leading- 
strings of no guide. Though bold and original, however, they are not 
all mere "castles in the air;" they have the end of human action — the 
achievement of human destiny — as their grand and avowed object. 
Inspired with the glory of their ultimate aim, and undoubtedly some- 
what stimulated by the spice of novelty in their opinions, the advo- 
cates of these isms press their point with an unwonted singleness of 
purpose and fervor of enthusiasm. T^eir number is a token of the 
universality of their spirit, and that the cause of their prevalence is 
deep and radical. 

Their causes we will make the subject of brief inquiry. As might 
be inferred from what has been said, we do not doubt many of these 
ists are artful knaves and demagogues, many others harebrained iQr 
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thusiasts. Many of their theories show on the face, that they ate 
nothing but the inventions of scheming and ambitious men, as hobbies 
on which to ride to notoriety and power. Such was the religion of 
Joe Smith and the Mormons. Many others show as clearly that they 
are the offspring of a distempered imagination. An example in point 
is that of the fanatical doctrines of Miller and his followers. In the 
former case, we have an instance of wily men taking advantage of the 
prevailing spirit for reform and innovation, to work out their own self- 
ish ends ; in the latter, an outburst of this spirit, fomented by ignorance 
and superstition. But while craft and fanaticism may be the occasion 
of the rise of many of these isms, their chief, fundamental cause, lies 
much deeper. There seems to be two manifest causes of the new 
and strange theories so rife in our age. One is the love of independence. 
In some ages, men have a kind of holy horror for the man who deviates 
from received notions, and every man is deemed a rank, downright 
heretic, who dares to have a sentiment of his own. Such a time is 
found in the middle ages, when every one 

" Lived where his father lived — died where he died ; 
Ne'er had a dozen thoughts in all his life, 
And told them o'er each in its customed place, 
From morn till night — from youth to hoary age," 

Prom such a spirit at the present day there is little to fear. There is 
rather danger from a spirit directly opposite, like that which prompted 
the man to burn the ancient Temple of Delphi, in order that his name 
might be notorious throughout Greece. There is abroad an alarming 
tendency to profess and admire new and bold doctrines. This is 
probably nothing more than a reaction from that deep lethargy, that had 
so long weighed down the human mind in a blind conformity to estab- 
lished usages. The mind of man, now active and untrammeled, has 
discovered so much of error and absurdity in old systems and beliefs, 
that it has hastily concluded that all things old are radically vicious. 
Hence results that spirit of daring empiricism so strikingly developed 
in the isms of the day. It seems to be no argument with our experi- 
menters upon man and society, that a custom or institution has with- 
stood the wear and tear of ages. They would overhaul and remodel 
the whole system, after a new fashion of their own. They would de- - 
stroy the right of individual property, and God's institution of marriage,, 
and unite men in a joint-stock concern of wives, babies, houses, labor,*- 
and such like matters ; the whole being subdivided into phalanxes anoV 
squads, and directed by the laws of Universal Unity and Harmony ~ 
The path of truth is too straight and easy for these bold empirics ^ 
they love rather the intricate mazes of their own fanciful creations^ 
The pure, white light of realty and nature is too clear and simple foar 
them ; they would have it tortured, as by a prism, into a thousand va-~ 
rious and unnatural hues of novelty and paradox. Careless of the good 
of humanity — of all that is esteemed pure, and good, and sacred among' 
men — they set at defiance all law and virtuous restraint, and stigmatize 
all who oppose them as ignorant and superstitious bigots, and opposers 
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of the progress of human liberty ! Religion, science, government, all 
mast submit to be cauterized and slashed by these modest charlatans, 
as if the life of these institutions could be tampered with, with perfect 
impunity. 

Another cause of these isms, and probably the occasion of the one 
already mentioned, has been already intimated, viz : the direction of 
thought to maris moral and social condition. Not that this condition is 
worse than it ever has been before, but that men are awake to this con- 
dition. They have discovered that they may think for themselves, 
and yet stand as good a chance for Heaven, as his Most Catholic 
Majesty himself. With awakening thought has come a lively sense 
of those vast systems of Wrong, which have so long preyed upon the 
well-being of man. The cause of Humanity, bleeding and smarting 
under the wounds of injustice, has thus become known ; and a know- 
ledge of it is sufficient to awaken a strong sympathy and love for the 
wronged and down-trodden, and an ardent yearning for the triumph of 
Human Right. 

" O'er all the earth the serf aaerte hk franchise ; 
And boldly now at king and autocrat, 
His words of fiery hope the vassal launches." * 

Men emulate each other in devising schemes for the good of man. 
Thought is sharpened upon thought, like knife upon knife. Every 
thing is subjected to the touchstone of Right ; and wo to all that is 
found alloyed or spurious. To use a figure of Milton's, the huge drag- 
net in which has been hauled down the slime and sea-weed of ages, is 
snow undergoing an eagle-eyed scrutiny. Here, we believe, is the 
chief cause of the isms of the day, in the inquiry into the true condi- 
tion, prospects, and destiny of man. As has been shown, many of 
these new theories are to be traced to cunning knaves or visionary 
enthusiasts, many others to men of extravagant vanity and ambition ; 
yet these are nothing more than counterfeits or misdirections of the 
prevailing spirit — proving rather its energy, than its non-existence. 

The effects of this tempest and turmoil of opinions have been, and 
will be, highly important. Every institution and custom must go 
through a searching ordeal, and every thing antiquated or ridiculous 
will be entombed in its own absurdity. Doubtless much that is good 
will be destroyed in the general purging, for the sight of so much that 
is wrong and defective tempts even wise men to pitch the whole over- 
board, and mould anew the great system of society and government. 
Yet this universal agitation and clashing of opinions will, we think, in 
the end, be of mighty benefit. There is to be, doubtless, a terrible 
struggle between truth and time-honored, but erroneouauiotions on the 
one hand, and infidelity and lawlessness on the otherT But we have 
little apprehension for the result. We have no sympathy with those 
alarmists who are trying to bugbear men from free thought and discus- 
sion. -No more certain is the spark of fire to be elicited by the con- 
tact of flint and steel, than is the truth to gleam forth from the warring 
and clashing of opinions ; and no more sure does the ready tinder 
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catch and kindle up the spark, than do minds yearning after troth seize 
upon and blazon it abroad. Many old customs and systems will, un- 
doubtedly, cling to life with the clutch of drowning men ; but those 
popular prejudices, which have so long buoyed them up, are fast fail- 
ing, and they must eventually sink and perish. The sweat of the poor 
man's brow shall not forever support the nabob in indolent vice, whiJe 
he himself ekes out a scanty living for his family by sturdy, unremit- 
ting toil. The soil which God gave to man shall not always be mo* 
nopolized by a lazy aristocracy, either of birth or wealth, while the 
poor worker's child cries for bread. Education and knowledge shall 
not always be possessed only by a privileged few, but shall gleam with 
their rays of enlightenment and hope into the minds of all. The 
Demon of War shall not forever stalk through the earth, to wrap in 
his dread winding-sheet the forms of so many unoffending victims. 

The word hath gone forth ; thought— earnest, living thought — is 
working mightily for the emancipation of an enthralled humanity. Old 
systems of Wrong must yield, for the masses have said it. 

Many, however, are fearfully apprehensive of the general prevalence 
of skepticism. The boldness and extravagance of these new opinions 
startle them. They dread that these isms will involve men and so- 
ciety in general wreck and chaos. They point to the restlessness 
under restraint, the contempt for received notions, and the extrava- 
gancies of Reformers, as premonitory symptoms of such a Revolution 
as convulsed France to its centre. But their fears are unwarranted. 
All this is nothing but the exuberance and heyday of young thought, 
soaring away boldly like the new-fledged bird from its nest, and ex- 
ulting in its new-found powers ; it is not too much to expect, that 
when it has been chastened by age and experience, it will fly in its 
proper sphere, with due steadiness and moderation. But there is one 
grand preventive of the spread of skepticism. Says Edward Beecher, 
" there is some alarm at this universal agitation ; but for one, I bless 
God for it. New thoughts and theories are as abundant as leaves in 
the spring, but there is no danger ; for they all point directly to the 
good of humanity." Here is the grand conservator of order and truth. 
There may be a few who, sick of the noisy cutting and slashing of 
opinion, will flee to the citadel of the skeptic ; but they will be, like 
hermits, " few and far between," who withdraw from the bustle of so- 
ciety, believing there is in it no enjoyment. Such men cannot see 
that, though the tide ebbs and flows, and eddies toss about the water, 
the great channel sets only one way, down the stream to the great 
ocean of truth. What matter if minds launch out boldly on seas of 
unexplored thought, so long as charity is their Polar Star, and the good 
of man their fasired haven ? What matter if men differ in theory, so 
long as they all have the improvement of humanity deeply at heart ? 
A common object is like a convex lens — it unites the rays of diverging 
opinions and feelings, and brings them to one focus. The good of man ! 
It is one of the chief ends of Christianity itself. And the day has 
gone, when men must be anathematized as heretics and errorists, be* 
cause they cannot frame their lips to pronounce aright the Shibboleth 
of any creed whatever. 
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A word or two with regard to the ardor and enthusiastic devotion of 
lodera Reformers. It seems to us there is in this more to hope than 
» fear. Give us, say we, a few outbursts of popular phrenzy, rather 
turn a changeless stagnation of sentiment. It augurs far more for 
irogress and development. As said the Indian about Christian zeal, 
' better the pot should boil over, than not boil at all." Far from us be 
he man of cold calculation and heartless theory — the man who gives 
o principles mere intellectual homage, without letting them stamp their 
haracters of deep impress upon the heart. Such are not the men to 
rork upon and mould the popular mind. Give us the man of heart, as 
rell as of thought ; who, when he believes, can feel — feel warmly, 
ealously, nay, even with enthusiasm. The Middle Ages were full of 
cholastics of giant intellect, of indefatigable toil, of prodigious leani- 
ng » y«t little good did they for man. And why ? — they were men of 
otellect, not of heart. They could, in logic, " sling stones at a hair's 
readth and not miss ;" but they felt scarce a heart-throbbing for poor, 
traggling humanity. 

Such life and ardor the age calls for. Principles of mighty im- 
ortance have of late been discovered ; and we want the strong en- 
lusiaam to excite dormant minds, and send home life-giving truths 
rith electric power to the heart. Heaven send us more of it ! 
(at when this end is subserved, and men come to be on the alert to 
elect and punish wrong and injustice, this enthusiasm will cool and 
nbeide. The blood will flow through the veins of society with less 
eated and hurried pulse ; we shall have nothing to fear from the palsy 
f indifference, or the spasms of fanaticism. 

It will be seen that we look with little alarm upon the isms of the 
Lay. It is because we believe that an active, popular mind, will ulti- 
oately see and follow the Right. From thought, free and bold, we 
lope all things ; shackled and servile, nothing. It is because of our 
?aith, also, in the Law of Progress, which shows us that a brighter 
lay is dawning for Humanity and the World. 



PARTICULARS RESPECTING BURNS. 

When sojourning, recently, in one of the most secluded sections of 
Central New York, it was our fortune to meet an intimate friend of 
lie poet Burns. Their acquaintance, which commenced at an early 
ige, an unity of thought and interest soon ripened into the closest at- 
achment. They became the partners of each other's secrets — they 
ragaged together in many little projects, and, of course, in time, knew 
the peculiarities in each other's character. It may be interesting to 
the admirers of Burns, to hear from this man some particulars respect- 
ing him, though, in a few instances, evidently infected with a degree 
of national prejudice. 

" Buna/ 9 he said, "early in life exhibited many peculiar qualities. 
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He was not fond of rivalry, nor, apparently, ambitions of applause ; 
yet be always employed every means within his reach for giving his 
mind that healthy development, which might enable it to grapple any 
emergency. He became the nucleus of the social circle ; he em- 
braced every opportunity for extending his general knowledge, and 
improving his talent at conversation, and extemporaneous speaking." 
Our informant and the poet were members of the same debating so- 
ciety at Manchline. Here Burns, who was a punctual attendant, soon 
became the brightest star, excelling both in wit and logic. At this 
place, also, much of his time was occupied in corresponding with his 
friends ; from which, it is thought, he in a measure acquired that easy 
and pathetic style which characterizes his after productions. 

Burns never wrote for the purpose of pleasing critics. His motives 
were not selfish. His writings have no appearance of affectation, and 
are interesting, because natural — because conveying the emotions of a 
warm and sympathetic heart. Had he written, like many who have 
ascended Parnassus, merely to extend his name, his Muse would cer- 
tainly have been more prolific. But, as it was, few of his productions 
came from the closet. Other duties were imperative, and when in 
their discharge any unusual occurrence wrought upon his feelings, it 
was at once recorded in rhyme on the tablet of his memory. His ad- 
dress to the " wounded hare," and " Tam O'Shanter," without doubt 
the best of the kind ever written, were composed in the field. 

We should be willing to pardon the many little imperfections in 
Burns' writings, since he wrote from the impulse of the moment. 
Time and pains were needed to give his productions completeness. 
Scott, when writing his Marmion, it is said, labored as for immor- 
tality. Night and day his closet gave him no rest. Burns, on the 
other hand, held the plough, or drudged in the duty of exciseman, and 
composed in the field, or wine-cellar. Yet, amid all these disadvan- 
tages, his sympathy was alive, and the varied occurrences in nature 
were well fitted to inflame a heart so easily impressed. The thunder- 
cloud driving along the heath, the ghostly vapors of morning, and the 
quiet murmuring of his own lovely Nith, awakened in his mind that 
rapture which none but the poet can appreciate. 

Again, Burns had a boundless compassion. The " little mouse," 

Sloughed up with her nest amid the cold storms of November, moved 
is pity. His fellow-peasant, his " Auld Mare Maggie," and his "Poor 
Mailie," alike felt his benevolent regard. With a heart, then, open to 
every impression from the outer world, and susceptible of the most 
exquisite feeling, how could he be other than a poet ? Nature moved 
a response in his breast which could not be suppressed, but came forth 
in the most touching and pathetic strains, conceived in a moment, ex- 
pressed in a moment, natural, interesting, and free from thai sickly 
sentimentality so common in more elaborate writings. 

We have heard it remarked that sarcasm is peculiar to the talented. 
Whether this is so, may be a matter of doubt ; but, certainly, no one 
possessed it in a greater degree than Burns, or ever made it a more 
efficient weapon. " Death and Doctor Hornbook!" that prince of lam- 
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poons, it is well known drove the Doctor from his home and profession. 
Burns, however, seldom employed satire, unless when well provoked, 
and most of it was aimed against men of rank, who could not suffer a 
mere peasant-boy to gain so wide a popularity. We have seldom 
seen anything more sarcastic than the following, addressed to a noble 
lord, who, it seems, rested for distinction on ancestral merit: 

" Bright ran thy Hoe, O G , 

Through many a far-famed aire. 
So ran the far-famed Romau way, 
So ended in a mire." 

A poet, indeed, may indulge in satire, for this is his only means of 
defence. 

There is another peculiarity in Burns' writings, which, doubtless, 
all have noticed, but few, we believe, have alluded to. In composing 
he followed his own taste, rather than known rules, and hence was 
very fortunate in selecting such words as corresponded in sound with 
the sense conveyed. In his address to a jolly fiddler, he begins — 

" Lang may yonr elbuck jing and diddle." 

Most rhymesters would reject this verse, as being extremely vulgar ; 
yet leave it out, and the song loses half its beauty. Burns was well 
aware that a writer, to be interesting, should employ such words as 
are used in common discourse. 

We said, above, that " Tam O'Shanter" was composed in the field. 
There is an incident connected with the composition of this poem, 
which may give us a profitable lesson. It was composed in the leis- 
ure of an evening, and so highly excited was the poet when dwelling 
on the heroic Tam, galloping through mud and mire, that he actually 
shed tears. It seems almost impossible that a poem, containing over 
two hundred verses, and which such men as Scott and Wordsworth 
have praised, could be written in so short a time. But Bums was in- 
terested, deeply interested in the subject ; and what cannot a mind in 
such an ecstasy accomplish ? We may rest assured, that time is not 
needed to give our writing completeness, if the subject so interests us 
that we weep. 

Burns* moral character has often been the subject of unjust criti- 
cism. Some of his poems, it must be admitted, are of a bad nature ; 
yet it proceeded rather from a momentary excitement of his passions, 
than from settled principles. His passions were very strong, and, 
when unduly excited, led him into a great many errors, which after- 
wards caused him deep repentance. But in his usual state he ad- 
hered most rigidly to the principles of morality. No one can read 
his " Lament for the Earl of Glencairn," " Man was made to mourn," 
and other kindred poems, without finding abundant proof of a heart of 
unusual purity and benevolence. 

Born in the lowest walks of life, and deprived of many privileges 
by a lordly aristocracy, his political sentiments were strictly demo- 
vol. xm. 11 
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cratic, and his personal invectives on men of high rank, it is well 
known, caused him a great many threats and a great deal of hitter 
feeling. He could not brook dependence, however slight ; and, when 
his family were suffering extreme poverty, the proffer of a few pounds 
from a friend came to him, as he expresses it, " like a double curse ." 
He would endure any privation rather than be bound in a servile obli- 
gation. 

Our friend, in descanting on the literary character of Burns, ex- 

Sressed the belief, that he was able to excel in any province, and that 
is prose was not inferior to his poetry, either in thought or express- 
ion. This gentleman, before his departure for America, occasionally 
received letters from the poet, a few fragments of which, under the 
address of John Kennedy, the reader may find in " Cunningham's Life 
and Land of Burns." 

When reviewing the character of Burns, all must regret that his lot 
was not cast in a place more congenial to the study of poetry. Ages 
may roll away before another like him will appear in our midst. His 
meteor shone for a moment, then disappeared forever ; and now, when 
it is too late, do we begin to deplore our loss. Burns sought an honest 
livelihood, but was forced to seek it by the most degrading service. 
Nearly every plan proving ill-timed, he lived on the verge of despair. 
Being in such a state, we wonder that he did anything in a literary 
capacity. His countrymen suffered his mighty spirit to languish amid 
the reverses of fortune, amid poverty, amid degradation. Herein is 
their fault. He scorned pecuniary aid, but they might have given 
him a better employment — an employment which would have encour- 
aged his drooping spirits — have given leisure for the cultivation of his 
muse, and, perhaps, have rescued a life, so bright with presages of its 
meridian glory. 



THE IRISH IN AMERICA. 



Perhaps no country in the world is now exciting so much attention 
as Ireland, and none deserves or receives so much sympathy and com- 
miseration. For centuries torn by civil commotions and ravaged by 
foreign invaders, that " sweetest isle of the ocean" is wrapt in clouds 
of gloom, through which no single ray of light is gleaming to indicate 
the dawn of a brighter and better day. Notwithstanding the toils of 
her warriors, the appeals of her orators, and the wailings of her bards, 
Ireland is yet under the heel of spiritual and civil despotism, and her 
children struggle, vainly struggle to shake off the chains that bind 
them. 

Her union with England, which might be the means of insuring 
national tranquillity and prosperity, reduces her to the extremity of 
distress, and plunges her into the depths of disgrace, through the mis- 
management or corruption of those officers, who are appointed to sir- 
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perintend her affairs— -officers who know little and care much less for 
the true interests of the country. 

In subjection to bad laws badly administered, the people, goaded to 
desperation and regardless of all principles of right and morality, have 
plunged into every excess, eagerly seizing all opportunities to vent 
their rage against their oppressors, and blindly engaging in any secret 
conspiracy that might be plotted, however small the chance of suc- 
cess. To all the disadvantages of bad government and the horrors 
arising from a confused state of society, connected with a supersti- 
tious and degraded religion, add the distresses of famine, and you will 
have a faint conception of the present state of Ireland, and the causes 
that urge on and swell the tide of emigration. 

Wretched and oppressed, with no brighter prospect to cheer them 
forward in the weary march of life, it is little wonder that they direct 
their eyes to other shores, and hope to find, amid new scenes in a 
land of strangers, that which, though the birthright of every human 
being, is deified them at home. Where, then, shall they look but to 
America, the Utopia of European minds ? To America they come, 
* and, to our shame be it said, in too many cases they repent of the re- 
moval, and long to exchange their degraded, outcast state, with plenty 
to eat and wear, here, for their independence, with potatoes and salt 
and nakedness at home. Disembarking on our soil, instead of meet- 
ing that warm reception which they have every reason to expect, and 
which common humanity demands, they are every where greeted with 
whispers of suspicion and glances of contempt. No hand is stretched 
forth, no face puts on a smile to welcome them. Having abandoned 
the land of their birth, and being abandoned by the land of their adop- 
tion, some sink down in despondency, content to drag out the portion 
of existence that yet remains in little less than slavish toil ; while 
others, adopting a less laborious, but more criminal occupation, be- 
come candidates, I may almost say of necessity, for our alms-houses 
and our penitentiaries. 

Let us turn our attention, for a moment, a little more particularly to 
the real character of the Irish, as contrasted with that with which we 
are pleased to invest them. Many of us seem to suppose that " Irish- 
man" is but another name for all that is degraded, ignorant, and vi- 
cious. The word " paddy" originates in our minds somewhat the same 
feelings and vague fears which children have in the nursery when 
frightened to silence by stories about Black Douglasses and Blue- 
beards, and the former is about as rational a subject of terror as the 
latter, certainly no more so. On meeting one, the flesh of some peo- 
ple has a strange propensity to crawl, and their tender souls are har- 
rowed up with indefinite visions of Inquisition-dungeons, black-robed 
familiars, thumb-screws, racks, and faggots. But, surely, this has no- 
thing to do with Irish character ; it is the mere creation of our own 
fancy, rather our bigoted prejudice, which refuses to listen to the 
teachings of reality. Instead of the stupidity with which we please 
to gift them, they are the sprightliest nation on earth ; instead of a 
selfish disregard of others, they have the kindest, most sympathizing 
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hearts in the world ; instead of a careless indifference in regard to 
the welfare of country, and a kind of attachment to lawlessness and 
mob-justice, they are the most patriotic of men, whether in their na- 
tive or their adopted land. 

But the subject 1 have chosen is " The Irish in America," and I 
now proceed to consider, briefly, — 

I. Their Political, — II. Their Religious Influence among us. 

The existence among any people, of a large body of foreigners, 
furnishes certainly a matter for serious thought to the prudent states- 
man, and him who wishes well to his country. Emphatically is this 
remark true in a country like our own, differing in the essential prin- 
ciples of its government from almost every other, — where we ha?e 
among us hundreds of thousands whose education, habits of thought, 
religion, and the like, apparently unfit them for the right discharge of 
the duties which devolve upon them, The foregoing remarks apply 
generally, wherever there is, in any land, a class who seem to ha?e 
separate interests from the great body of the people, be they of native 
or foreign stock. They derive their support, it is true, from the same 
soil, and are warmed by the same sun ; but, like trees transplanted to 
an uncongenial clime, they do not take deep root, and the first storm 
hurls them destructively in all directions. We do not belong to that 
class rightly termed " croakers/ 1 and yet we respect rather than ridicule 
those who keep an eye open to observe the influence exerted by these 
strangers upon our institutions. 

Moreover, history lifts up her voice and warns us of powerful states 
wrecked on this same rock. The Helots, on more than one occasion, 
caused their Lacedaemonian masters trouble ; and, in more modern 
times, the Turkish mamelukes in Egypt overthrew a dynasty rendered 
venerable by age, and placed upon the throne a usurper from their own 
number. With these things, however, in mind, we still feel that no 
great danger is threatening us, and that the little which does exist is 
caused solely by their own reckless misconduct and want of prudent 
foresight. 

We are told that the nature of our government requires intelligence 
in those who direct it, and that, inasmuch as the Irish lack this con- 
fessedly valuable quality, much danger is reasonably to be appre- 
hended. I admit that a good share of intelligence is indispensable in 
those who direct the government ; but, surely, no very superior genius 
is demanded to enable a man to deposit a vote in the ballot-box, and 
likewise to judge of the virtues and abilities of him whose name it 
printed on that vote. Many consider our republican simplicity so 
complicated an affair, that they deem twenty-one years' study little 
enough to enable a person to penetrate its depths and explore its laby- 
rinthine passages. This would be little enough time to make them 
Calhouns or Websters ; but it is, fortunately, not necessary that all the 
citizens of a republic be of that kind. Now the Irish, with their 
quick penetration and ready genius, can, evidently, in a very short time, 
render themselves at least as capable of voting as many of die beardless 
striplings of one-and-twenty, who now figure as newly-fledged free- 
men on every election-day. 
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But the most formidable argument against foreigners, and especially 
the Irish, is, that they are prejudiced against our form of government, 
and would be ready at any time to assist in its overthrow. The falsity 
of this statement is as plain almost as its absurdity. In the first place, 
it is not true that they are hostile, in the least degree, to republicanism. 
The straggles made by the Irish, and the sufferings they have'patiently 
endured, for the last three centuries, in trying to regain their liberties 
and rights, disprove the assertion. To live under a monarchy or a 
despotism, and be a supporter of these forms, are two different things, 
as many kings and tyrants have been forced to feel in exile, or con- 
fess with their necks in the halter or on the block. None, surely, 
would be better or firmer champions of freedom, than the refugees from 
oppression ; none more attached to Liberty, or more zealous worship- 
ers at her shrine, than those she has rescued from the grasp of Ty- 
ranny. The truth is, Irishmen are real Jacobin Republicans in 
spirit, and when we press those with whom we suppose ourselves ar- 
guing, they will quietly shift their ground, and open a battery upon us 
from this position, that the Irish are such ultra-republicans that they 
would change freedom into utter licentiousness, annihilating all the re- 
straints of law and moral obligation. They who urge this doctrine 
are the same individuals who profess to believe that the poor Paddies 
emigrate to this country expecting to find silver dollars growing on the 
bushes, and therefore we deem no answer necessary. 

In the second place, admitting that they are disposed to harm us, it 
is not in their power. The great mistake, that leads us astray in all 
our calculations and speculations on this subject, is this : We hear 
that during a single month twenty-five thousand have landed in our 
various seaport cities, making in one year three hundred thousand. 
In ten years this number woujd swell to three millions, and in ten 
times ten years to thirty millions. Dreadful ! we exclaim ; we are 
assuredly ruined ; for in one hundred years the Irish will outnumber 
us, the powers of government will be usurped by them, and delivered 
over to His Holiness the Pope, and all Protestants will be involved in 
one indiscriminate massacre ! 

Now this is soberly the " burden of the song" continually harped 
upon by our stump-orators and our hyper-patriotic editors. But all 
this, we may see at a glance, is mere inflated nonsense. The fact 
that some of the Irish, during this period, will " shuffle off this mortal 
coil," and that some Americans will be ushered into being, seems to 
be forgotten. 

The truth is, though we summon to our aid our Yankee skill in 
guessing, we cannot but see, on examination, that the native popula- 
tion must ever be far in the majority ; for, while foreigners increase 
by arithmetical, we increase by geometrical progression. Moreover, 
the history of the country shows that they have not, in any instance, 
(unless the common-school question in New York be an exception,) 
made an issue against us ; but, in spite of the contradictory assertions 
of the wire-pullers in both political parties, whose statements are 
generally made to order, I think we must admit that they have been 
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nearly equally divided between the existing parties in all our elec- 
tions. 

Time will allow us to take but a hasty glance at the remaining diri- 
sion of our subject ; and, indeed, no very extended and careful one is 
needed, to enable us to form a correct opinion. 

Is it pfrbable then, that Catholicism will ever be the prevailing faith 
of our country ? 

Is it likely that the day will dawn, when these sovereign States 
shall be reckoned among the dominions of the Roman Pontiff? — when 
the beggarly Franciscan, clothed in his shirt of hair for the mortifica- 
tion of the flesh, shall cause the credulous rabble of our streets to 
stare at the recital of the miracles wrought by the founder of his or- 
der ? — when the Dominican shall bring the heretic back to the truth, 
not so much by the power of his preaching, as by the terrors of that 
institution which St. Dominic founded in the time of the crusade 
against the Albigenses? — when the Jesuit, by his wiles and intrigue, 
shall establish a spiritual despotism, and maintain a system of espion- 
age throughout the land, more accursed than that which revealed to 
Napoleon the secret thoughts of every heart in France ? — when the 
Eucharist, borne aloft in the farcical procession, shall command the 
homage of every passer-by, the cathedral bells summon the supersti- 
tious people to vesper and matin prayer, and Ave Marias mingled with 
Pater Nosters salute the ear at every corner ? Is our country, in a 
word, to fall from the height to which religious truth has raised it, in- 
to that abyss in which Italy and Spain have been for centuries buried ? 
To all these interrogations we may, without boasting, yet with confi- 
dence, answer in the negative. 

The supposed state of things, which many believe will yet be wit- 
nessed, must result either from the increase of Catholic emigrants, or 
from the conversion of our citizens to that religion. It cannot result 
from the former of these causes, we have already seen, and that it will 
not from the latter, will be plain from one or two considerations. 

To say nothing of the generally admitted fact, that the power of 
the Papacy is on the decline, and that its present vigorous action is 
but the convulsive death-struggle, there are other sufficient reasons 
why this religion can never prevail among us. With the exception of 
a few over-zealous as well as over-fatted priests, no one attempts to 
bring Protestants within the pale of the ' infallible Holy Catholic 
Church,' or in subjection to a four-score-years-old, four-thousand-miles- 
distant shadow of power, who wields a sceptre so rotten that he dares 
not use it, lest it crumble in the very act, and who fulminates bulls 
as harm 1 ess and almost as laughable as those perpetrated daily by his 
liege subjects of the Emerald Isle. 

The notes of alarm, I am aware, are continually sounding, (neither 
too loud nor too clear,) and we are summoned by the pulpit and the 
press to rescue the West from the clutch of papal tyranny. Through- 
out the valley of the Mississippi, which is destined to be the repository 
of that power which will control the world, the cross-mounted ateepU 
and the log cabin rise together, followed speedily by the convent end 
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the college, to which the children of Catholic and Protestant are alike 
invited to repair ; and these are sustained by the funds of the Propa- 
ganda. * 

But we must remember that there are a larger number of Protestant 
ministers in the West than Romish priests ; that while the latter strug- 
gle to keep what they have, and act only on the defensive; the former 
cany on a war of aggression, which, in numerous cases, is success- 
ful. 

Moreover, the light of true science always dissipates the darkness 
of a superstitious faith ; and we may rest assured that in proportion as 
intelligence spreads, so will the principles of the Reformation prevail, 
until an advocate of that religion whose fundamental maxim long has 
been, " Ignorance is the mother of devotion," will be considered a 
" rara avis" The contest must be one of error against truth : who 
then need tremble for the issue ? 



BUFFON AND CUVIER. 

There is hardly anything more interesting and instructive, than 
comparisons between the lives of eminent men. This is in a high 
degree the case, when we take into consideration the lives of those 
who have lived with different habits and pursuits, and for different ends. 
We love to compare the labors and the lives of the Scholar and the 
Artist ; the Philosopher and the Warrior ; but we take greater delight 
in a comparison of those in the same vocations — the Hero with the 
Hero ; the Statesman with the Statesman ; the Philosopher with the 
Philosopher. 

There is a peculiar pleasure in contemplating Genius under any 
form ; in tracing its rise and progress ; in viewing its effects upon the 
world, and the ends which it accomplishes. And, although it may be 
more interesting to examine minutely the advance and the results of 
the labors of eminent men, yet it is more instructive and sufficiently 
interesting to look at only the great and leading circumstances of their 
lives. We thus compare Genius with itself. In doing it we discover 
some of its greatest laws. 

He who investigates the lives of the illustrious, both of the Ancient 
and the Modern World, cannot fail to observe, that Genius disregards 
all accidental circumstances. The palace is not too splendid for it, nor 
the cottage too humble. Indeed, it often deserts the former to rear its 
throne in the latter. To illustrate this law, we compare Buffon with 
Curier. 

These distinguished savans were not contemporaries. Buffon was 
born in Burgundy, in Sep., 1707; Cuvier at Montbeliard, a town of 
France, in August, 1769. Their circumstances in early life were 
strikingly dissimilar. In rank and fortune, they were at almost the 
two extremes of society. Buffon's father was a Counselor of State, 
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and of immense wealth, while the father of Cuvier was a Soldier, 
who supported his family from the small pay of a subordinate officer 
in a Swiss regiment. Fortune presented to the one, station, wealth, 
and influence — every advantage for early culture, and every opportunity 
for pursuing his favorite studies, and for gratifying his inclination*. 
To the other she gave obscurity, and almost poverty. 

Buffon commenced his travels in very early life. While at the 
College of Dijon, he accidentally became acquainted with a young 
nobleman and his tutor. The latter, being a man of considerable at- 
tainments, and devoted to the sciences, found a ready access to the 
mind of a youth endowed with such temper and abilities. Traveling 
is often resorted to for the mere pleasure of moving from place to 
place, or from the excitement which strange objects produce. Buffon 
appears to have traveled with two objects in view — pleasure and profit. 
The young nobleman was always his companion in the one, the tutor 
his guide in the other. He could polish his manners at Court, and his 
mind in the society of the literary and refined. He could enlarge his 
views by intercourse with different nations, and refine his tastes amid 
all that was beautiful, and sublime, and eloquent in Nature or Art 
During his journeyings, before he had attained to his majority, he sue* 
ceeded to a yearly income of about sixty thousand dollars. This 
enabled him to pursue anything in his studies to which his desires 
inclined, and to indulge in every gratification of his passions. Ac* 
cordingly we find him engaging in most expensive scientific investiga- 
tions, and indulging in all the gayeties and excesses of a French table. 
He seems to have lived up to the motto, " Live while you live." 

With Cuvier everything was different. His whole resources for 
improvement, in early life, were confined to his native village. But 
Nature — glowing, lovely, majestic, full of life and activity, with her 
ten thousand musical voices, and her countless forms and glories — was 
seen And felt on his native hills, and in his native woods. His pas- 
sion for investigating her hidden laws was intense. But his parents 1 
circumstances could not indulge his inclinations, not even in the 
choice of his profession. He was destined for the Church ; and, as 
his uncle was a Lutheran clergyman, he hoped through his influence 
to obtain preferment in it. A fortunate circumstance happened, which 
changed his purpose. Prince Charles of Wurtemberg, visiting at his 
sister's in Montbeliard, heard from her high encomiums on his extraor- 
dinary abilities. Having sent for him, he was so pleased with his an- 
swers and performances, that he determined to enroll him in the Uni- 
versity of Stutgart, at his own expense, and to place him in the Acade- 
mie Caroline. Here he made as great proficiency as at the school 
in his native village. He stood first in scholarship and talent, and at 
the early age of nineteen was successful in bearing away the highest 
prizes. Nothing could abate his love for the natural sciences. He 
pursued them with great delight in his leisure moments ; but at this 
time they could bring him no emolument, and he was forced by his 
pecuniary circumstances to seek support by other means. Having 
finished his studies at the Academic at nineteen, Prince Charles con- 
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ferred upon him the order of Knighthood. He entered upon a course 
of political reading, in expectation of entering some branch of the ad- 
ministration, under the auspices of his benefactor. The times pre- 
vented an immediate accomplishment of his wishes. Meanwhile he 
sought a situation as Tutor, and obtained one in the family of the Count 
d' Uericy. Here we find him again taking advantage of a maritime 
situation to study Ichthyology. But this was not all that he gained at 
the Count's. He became acquainted with some of the best and most 
refined of the surrounding nobility. Accident led him into intimacy 
with some savans from Paris, who, during the revolution, had fled 
thither for safety. His suavity and learning gained their esteem and 
admiration. On their return they invited him to Paris, where he was 
enrolled among their number in that learned and polished city. 

But however interesting it may be, we must not enter too minutely 
into the particulars of their lives. We will now examine the principal 
traits in their characters. 

" Cuvier, in private, was kind, affable and affectionate, freely entering 
into conversation, and always ready to communicate his information, 
even upon the slightest topics." Sir Humphrey Davy says that he 
had, even in address and manner, the character of a superior man, 
much general power and eloquence in conversation, and a great vari- 
ety of information on scientific, as well as popular subjects. 

Buffon, notwithstanding his great advantages, seems not to have 
been very prepossessing in appearance and manners. He appeared 
to little advantage in company. He had little power of communicating 
his knowledge, and his conversation did not reach to mediocracy. 
" His time at table was spent in light talk, exceeding even the licensed 
freedom of the French." His gait was erect, but leaned a little more 
to the strut of foppery than the mien of dignity. Indeed, vanity has 
been allowed to have been " the greatest failing of his mind." 

Their moral characters were equally dissimilar. Buffon was an 
infidel. Infidelity is the greatest blemish that could be found on a 
mind of such pursuits, and of such consummate genius. It would not 
have been strange if Napoleon or Alexander had declared themselves 
such, whose lives were spent on the battle-field ; who were as famil- 
iar with death as with a brother ; and who must have necessarily de- 
preciated humanity, and considered men as but means for the accom- 
plishment of their ambitious ends. But it is not easy to imagine a 
student of Nature, disavowing Nature's God. The conviction must 
have continually pressed upon him, as it has upon all Natural Philos- 
ophers, that there is design manifested in the humblest works of Na- 
ture ; and if design, a cause. Indeed, his opinions were so freely 
and openly expressed, that they excited the attention of the Sorbonne, 
to whieh he offered some satisfactory explanation. " While he after- 
wards attended to the outward ordinances of religion, he considered 
them as a system of faith for the multitude, and regarded those most 
impolitic who openly opposed them." 

With Cuvier, how different ! His mother, the soul and centre of 
his family, instilled into his mind, when very young, the principles of 
vol. zm. 13 
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a hurablo spirit. His youthful station and fortune, bis depended* 
on others for his education, seem to have developed a humble piety, 
which the study of Nature continually strengthened. 

It would be interesting to follow each through the honors which they 
received from learned societies, Princes, and Sovereigns — to follow 
Button through his labors ; the homage which he received ; the erec- 
tion of his vast estate into a Compte by Louis XIV ; and the splendid 
pageantry of his funeral train — to follow Cuvier from bis invitation to 
Paris, through his several Professorships ; his appointment as one of 
the Counselors of tbe Imperial University ; his reformation of the 
Universities of Italy, and of Rome, whither he was sent by Napoleon; 
his office of Counselor of State, which he held, both under Napoleon 
and Louis XVIII ; his elevation to the high dignity of Peer of France, 
and President of the council of State. But we are compelled to pus 
over all these. 

We have given a very imperfect sketch of the principal features in 
the lives of these eminent men. It is, however, sufficiently minute 
for our purpose. We find that they began life, the one in obscurity, 
the other in the dignity of fortune, the only son of a Counselor of 
State ; the one in poverty, the other in affluence ; that their educa- 
tions were pursued under different auspices ; that their whole chanc- 
ier, their manners, their appearance, and their morality were strikingly 
dissimilar. And yet, they both rose to equal eminence in tbe same 
profession. The one sprang from the rugged mountain tope of of life, 
among its rocks, and crags, and gloomy caverns ; the other from i 
sunny hill-side where the myrtle grew, and the rose blossomed ; but 
they mingled their currents in the same valley, and poured their waters 
into the same ocean. 

Surely Genius, like a kind Divinity, regards only the spirit of men. 
Strip KufTon and Cuvier of outward circumstances, and they stand 
alike, sons of Genius, princes of Nature. They belong to a common 
brotherhood, ennobled by true nobility, — the nobility of intellect. Nor 
can we wonder that Princes and Sovereigns courted their favor, or de- 
sired to ennoble their ranks by their membership and support. 

The distinctions of society are lost in those which intellect and 
merit bestow. Rank, wealth, and station, on the broad foundation of 
knowledge, mingle with the humblest, who have no other pretension to 
notice than the lofty dignity of superior worth. Mind always seeks 
its rank with mind. Wealth, situation, and disposition may influence 
more or less the comfort and convenience of the body. Little souls 
take pleasure in these alone ; but it is only with mind that mind de- 
rives its chief gratification. These, in communion, feel a glow, and 
an energy, and kindle into a higher and nobler mood. Such honor 
their country and exalt humanity. Nor is it, as some assert, a proof 
of their vanity that they accept the distinctions which their country 
may confer upon them. 

If Buffon and Cuvier do not equally affect us with admiration for 
their characters, at least, they fill us with reverence for their superior 
genius. They are the great Fathers of Natural History. When we 
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•can the long vista of past ages, we find that there have been but few 
whose single might has made new systems, or wrought revolutions. 
Upon these we look with reverence as upon superior beings — as mes- 
sengers from the throne of God, to teach us wisdom, or scourge us for 
our sins. 

Whether blind, or in exile ; whether in obscurity, or in station ; 
whether in poverty, or in wealth ; whether a private citizen, or a king, 
to them circumstances are but playthings with which to amuse them- 
selves. Their genius is their own mind, and their mind, lightning 
from heaven. It is too mighty to be overshadowed, like a cloud, by 
circumstances. Its summits always pierce the surrounding mists, and 
blaze in the noon-day splendor of the sun. We see Homer sitting, 
like a Jove, on the Olympus of his power, moulding harsh and bar- 
barous tribes into a graceful Nation, and breathing into it soul and 
fire. We see Dante and Petrarch giving a langunge to Italy — the 
birth-place of Cicero. We see Shakspeare and Newton giving life to 
literature and Science — Alexander bending the world before him, like 
a bow — Napoleon touching the summit of human greatness, and our 
own immortal Washington giving birth to a Nation. What greater 
evidence need we to establish the great law, that Genius disregards 
aU accidental circumstances ? 



A RESCUE FROM THE CLUTCH OF TIME, 

om, 
BAXUM I^DICUM. 

The more I meditate on man, the more I consider him a bundle of 
inconsistencies. He is by nature a credulous animal, yet, far too often* 
is most stubbornly incredulous on matters that reasonably demand his 
belief. That one part of his nature should thus stand warring against 
another, is inexplicable. Contrary to the almost invincible evidence 
of his senses, that he himself constitutes a portion of the centre, about 
which the myriads of orbs, that beam upon him in the night-watches, 
eternally roll ; upon the mere affirmation of a philosopher, he believes 
that the earth is whirling him with immense velocity through the 
fields of space, about yonder Glory, which, with his planetary compa- 
ny, and thousands of suns, with their splendid retinues, are revolving 
in orbits of inconceivable vastness around a greater sun, and all around 
one greater still — an illustrious Pleiad. Such things appeal to his 
imagination, and he can but harbor them. He can but believe what is 
so grand and glorious. Gray hairs have told it. A gray hair is am 
oracle. 

But here comes the beardless Chatterton, grasping the musty parch- 
ments, which his childish curiosity has revealed to him in the moss- 
grown church of St. Mary Redcliffe, of his native city Bristol. He 
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lays those ancient poems at the feet of the world, as the fruits of 
Rawley's genius. But, no ! they are the fruits of his own ; and, not- 
withstanding his bold assertions, and ample explanations, they are 
heralded as forgeries. For Walpole, Grey, and Mason, a noble trium- 
virate, self-constituted tribunal of literary legitimacy, have set their 
brand and curse upon them. 

The beardless Ireland appears with posthumous works of immortal 
Shakspeare, " miscellaneous papers," " legal instruments," " Vurti- 
gern ;" but he too is condemned. The great and learned Dr. Pan 
acknowledged " the forgery beat him." Ah ! cunning Doctor, thou 
likewise, then, hadst been guilty of forgeries ! How seemly it was in 
thee to fulminate against the crimes of others, when thou thyself hadst 
been criminal in the same ! It is wonderful how age, though crowned 
with experience, doth oftentimes love to pick upon the frailties of youth. 

Psalmanazar, a heathen islander of Formosa, though Dr. Johnson 
testifies to his dying a Christian, claimed the attention of the world, 
as he laid before it the Formosan language, and the history of his native 
isle. But his praiseworthy efforts to extend the boundaries of human 
knowledge were met with incredulity and scorn. 

But Bos well's God, the great cynical damnator, the herculean wielder 
of the literary mace, was himself at last condemned. " Does this dic- 
tator over the republic of letters," men said, u think to impose upon us 
with his monkish prophecies ? or would he harbor the gracious thought, 
that we shall consider his ' Marmor Norfolciense,' about which he 
makes such a show of erudition, other than a sheet from his own desk?" 

Instances would grow upon me, but I forbid them. 

Such utter principles or disbelief are implanted in the constitution 
of the human mind, and so sedulously cultivated, that it is a matter for 
excessive wonder, that the ancient landmarks of learning, science, and 
truth, have ever been rooted from their old positions and advanced. 
Had there not been, as I intimated at commencing, a spark of credulity 
struck into his soul, to kindle now and then, man never could hare 
attained to his present eminence. How much higher would he now 
be sitting, had there been none of the antagonistic principle within 
him ! How strange it is that, as matters are, any one has ever had 
the confidence and hardihood to lay a fact before his fellow-men. 

Presuming thus much by way of justification for my shipwreck, if I 
chance to dash my prow upon the relentless rocks of incredulity, which, 
as I have shown, are scattered in the sea of every man's thoughts, I 
proceed to make known a most remarkable discovery, that I, awhile 
ago, chanced upon. 

I was rambling through the innermost recesses of a wood, at no 
great distance from this town, when, fatigue coming upon me, I seated 
myself, in order to my recovery, upon a rock, quite regularly shaped, 
moss-grown, and about half-way bedded in the soil. As 1 am of a 
somewhat industrious and inquisitive turn, I unpocketed my knife, 
whether to test its Damascus birth, or the tenacity of the rock, is a 
mystery ; but this is quite certain, that I fell to a vigorous application 
of the one to the other. To my indescribable astonishment, upon the 
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removal of the moss, strange characters began to develop themselves, 
such as I had never seen before, and quite fairly graven. Working 
with the zeal and persistency of an Old Mortality, I had soon entirely 
cleared away the accumulated rubbish of ages, and had given to the 
stone a clean surface, all covered with the characters. A little inspec- 
tion 8 ho wed them to me in a regular and kind of poetical arrangement, 
with the undoubted characteristics of a refined and beautiful language. 
My curiosity was in flames. I transcribed the whole, so far as I 
could decipher it, with the settled determination of searching into its 
mysteries. These, after excessive toil in research and in study, I 
have in a measure unveiled. I would not have entered upon such la- 
borious investigations, had not my love for antiquity, and my desire to 
unfold to light whatever might appertain to the early condition and 
people of this continent, spurred me to it, in themselves presenting an 
ample reward. 

A translation, falling far beneath the grandeur and beauty of the 
original, I have worked out of the inscription, and its origin and his- 
tory I have, with some degree of plausibility, conjectured. But in 
regard to the stone itself, I must say, that, having now procured the 
inscription, I shall neither visit it, nor give any farther particulars re- 
specting it, at present, as I am determined, after having rendered it 
notorious by this publication, to make my fortune out of it, by giving 
its location to the proprietors of the Antiquarian Hall at Worcester, or 
the American Museum at New York. 

The inscription is in a language that is wholly identical with none 
other now in vogue upon the earth, although, upon a minute compari- 
son, I find that it bears a kind of resemblance to a number of Indian 
tongues, such as a mother hold* to her offspring ; whence, united with 
other considerations, 1 conclude that these must be degenerate off- 
shoots, or dialects, of that other, and greater, as the modern Italian, of 
the magnificent language of the ancient Romans. 

I will give a specimen from the commencement of it, translated into 
English characters, for the gratification of the virtuosos and the 
curious. 

ilga-ilga ho Mindotmah. 

fctomttmiDoki naniharraaariapogong 
ingaee-ee-ee-nopug chiunkchal cbooniai 
onwongonhok alakunggitt iakiun genotikba 
baahhashhocknokkal aejhi Dootcha-cha-dallong 
elnokom chaladi nowihhi tigolekah 
Sigktichnichioeop onwoniskiamanokkal 
abnolkokkop Tilgillac poopnokhuthaneobo 
naonsaaineenkkeneeknewoknis, &c 

It is truly astonishing how many ideas are involved in a single one 
of these words ; so that, as I have endeavored, like a faithful transla- 
tor, to draw them all forth, my English is far more bulky than the 
original. Either the inscription of the poem upon the rock, at its 
close, was poorly executed, or time has committed greater ravages in 
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those parts, for my utmost efforts to decipher more than a portion wen 
entirely abortive. Enough, however, has been rescued, to establish 
our conjectures upon the ancient history of the country. 

The scene of the story (for it is a story, and, like most of more 
modern origin, a union of love and battle) appears to be the plain, on 
which the " City of Elms" has since been planted ; and what is de- 
nominated " Tilgillac" in the poem, 1 take to be East Rock. 1 have 
substituted the modern Indian name, Quinnipiac, for its synonym in 
the original, that I might render the story more intelligible to the man 
of readers. 

THE DEATH OF MINDONNAH. 

How sad rifei day from the hills, in tears streaming up the eteep sky ! The mist, 
thick-gathering about her, dime the eye of the solemn maid. The airy-winged breath 
of the north comes, raging o'er the brow of Tilgillac. The green-robed sow of the 
woods bow low their proud heads to the blast The dark-feathered children of air 
•cream their notes in the ears of the storm. The cloud-woven veil of the day shields 
heaven from the darts of the eye. How awfully Tilgillac frowns, with her forest-clad 
sister of rock, towards the setting of the sun. 

The power of Miantonomoh has poured from the north, and they steal o'er the 
shores of the stream. Like the wolf from the caves of Talborar, they eooeh in the 
path of death. Their dark breasts hanger for blood. 

Rise, strength of Mindonnah, from the watery lap, for the King of the hills is at 
band. 

The noise of awakening is heard, amid the rattling of bows. The eyes of the 
rainbow appear upon the war-decked skins. Hie plumes of the birds of the mona- 
tains wave dark over foot-winged Mindonnah, like the green-mantling ere* of TO* 
gttlac, embracing the lightning-lit blast The heart of Mindonnah b aad ; for his aft 
most take flight in the battle, and he loves the eyes of the maid, the hiU-biossonitd 
flower of eagle-eyed Miantonomoh, power of the north. 

The sandy arms of the plain embrace the home of Momauguio, chief of Quasi- 
pine's sedgy banks. Hie aged chief appears ; but he goes no more to the Meed? 
leasts of war. As the quivering of strength totter his knees, and he looks to the 
graves of his sires. 

Now speaks the age-bowed Momangnin, of sandy Quninnipiac chief. He leans oa 
bis sinew-strung bow, and his eye pierces foot-winged Mindonnah. 

" How sleeps the spirit of strife in the breast of the pride of his race ! Throng* 
the low streaming windings steals the dry-mouthed wolf of the hills. He would 
moisten his fangs in blood. Awake, soul of wrath, in the shaggy breast of Mindoe- 
nah, chief of the shelly beach. Awake, flame of courage, and fire his icy-robed 
heart Awake, love of country and life, and boil his cold-rolling blood. The eyes of 
thy sire light the clouds. There he floats in the misty folds. The smoke of rage 
curls from his angry brows, for his son has the heart of the stag. A enrse will bang 
o'er thy life. The thistles will hedge round thy name, till the Great 8pirit ceils thee 
away to dark, gloomy caverns of pain. 1 * 

Mindonnah, chief of the shelly snore, lifts his chin from his shaggy breast lae 
arrowy words of the graveward-bonnd chieftain have stricken the stag in his heart 
Wrath streams from his big, rolling eyes. He shakes his spear in air. Bat he earsi 
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hia sinewy arm, and quenches the fire of bis wrath. He lore* the northern maid, 
HJIfadilla, eye of the bills, in her neat among streams. Bat he loves hb sandy home 
more, faith, and blood in kindred veins pouring. No traitor's heart ia hie, He opena 
hie lips. The doaky warriors drink hia voice. The wise-breasted chief ia in the 
coming forth of hia sword. 

" Momangnin's words are good — life-herbs for dying courage, torches to blood- 
thirsty vengeance, scourges to horrid feats of war. Who comes from the shelly shore, 
by the loud-roaring daahioga of waves? Let many a feathery reed come forth from 
hia bark-bound quiver, that the wolves may in crowds hug their shadows, stretched on 
the gore-drinking earth. Let him sharpen his wrath, and his flesh -cleaving spear. I 
aeek the eagle-eyed chief for the banquet of death, though sire of the maid of my 
heart He wraps his breast in the folds of deceit He seeks Quinnipiac's sandy plain 
to role. Let him feel the swift flow of blood, gasping, stretched on earth. Cloud- 
landing head of TilgUlac, hear the wide-mouthed whoop of strife." 

And the cloud-rending head of TilgUlac heard the wide-mouthed whoop of strife. 
And the cloud-rending head of Tilgillac shook. 

Now they stream to the banquet of blood. Aa the foam-crested billows of sea, be- 
fore the lightning-winged spirits of storm, leap on the rock-ribbed shore ; the fast- 
anchored earth shivers deep, and the roar lilts its voice to the stars; so sprang the 
doaky bands of braves to the banquet of blood. 

By Quinnipiac's blue-winding flood arises the voice of strife. A voice from the hall 

of the thunder replies to the voice of strife. The hills from their slumbers awake, and 

poor their echoing voices abroad. Shakes the shelly beach. Confused is the main. 

On-driven floods mount refluent floods, and linked are the clouds to the sea. Team 

Call from the eyes of the clouds. 

The form of Mindoonah gleams through the heart of the fight, like a red-winged 

meteor, rushing, flaming, along the paths of air. " Star-girded spirit, wield thy bow. 

Drive thy arrows, unseen, through the hearts of the deceitful — the renders of wampum. 

Vengeance, heap bark on thy flame. Spirit of my sire, ride my death-dealing arm.* 9 

The words of Mindonnah. 

Now stoops his height to the strife. He opens the gushing veins. He cleaves wide* 

soothed wounds. His red tomahawk, sweeping, drinks. Earth drinks, with all her 

months, the gory floods. A hundred hairy crowns, trophies, send their crimson team 

down hb streamy sides. 

The pride of might lifts the tongue of Mindonnah. He pours upon all. " Hereafter 

your mists shall be seen, wrapping your ghosts, disturbed, scourged from the abodes of 

rest, driving, rent, through the unsunlit woods." 

Now hangs the battle-cloud in midway, brightening, unrolling. Pauses the strife of 

flesh. Big-breasted Mindonnah crosses the path of the eagle-eyed wolf. As over the 

rocky steep roaming, the squaw's timid footsteps, awakening the rattle-bearer, shrink, 

streaming back ; so each of the mighty chiefs recoils at first sight of the foe. TilgUlac 



I can but grieve that I have been able to advance no farther in the 
translation of this divine poem. Our curiosity is wofuliy balked at this 
abrupt termination. Nevertheless, the title informs us which of these 
chieftains Fate robbed of his life. We doubt not but Mindonnah ac- 
quitted himself worthily of his valor and his sire. And though ages have 
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rolled away, though battles, bloody and calamitous, have been fought, 
though valiant warriors have fallen, and faithful hearts been broken, 
often since that field, still at this day we have a tear for Hilfadilla. 

In the progress of the translation, my attention was repeatedly call- 
ed to the similarity, in style and temper of imagination, between this, 
and those immortal poems of Ossian, which the indefatigable labors of 
Mac Pherson have rescued from total oblivion. Him, therefore, I have 
in some measure followed ; whilst I have strictly adhered to Dryden's 
rule, that translation should neither be so close as metaphrase, nor so 
loose as paraphrase. This similarity 1 can comprehend on no other 
supposition than that, among the Northmen adventurers, who, in the 
ninth and tenth centuries, it is well known, tempted the dangers of the 
sea, voyaging to Greenland and the lands below, there went a Skald 
or Northern Bard from Scandinavia or Scotia, who fell enamored of 
the land, wedded it, and became the happy father of this inscription. 

To what a field for ingenious conjecture, and sapient thought, does 
the discovery of it introduce us ! I can but think, that therein is con- 
tained a torch, which, in time, and with wise and skillful manage- 
ment, will cast so strong an effulgence into the antiquity of our coun- 
try, that the darkness will lift, and we shall be able to look upon it 
with the clearness and certainty, that we now do upon the infancy of 
Rome. 

The date of the execution of this poem I shall set at about the close 
of the tenth century of our era ; though the incidents recorded must 
have taken place a number of years anterior. That a chief should 
violate the strong obligations of his oath and his faith, and steal like 
a wolf upon his foe, is not in the honorable course of civilized 
warfare. The martial implements and decorations, and the method of 
conducting the conflict, lead to the same conclusion. But there was 
patriotism, and worship of liberty then, which we see displayed in 
the knightly conduct of the valorous Mindonnah. 

But the poem must have been born in a golden era. Methinks 1 
see the sun of civilization, of literature, of refinement, casting a noon- 
tide effulgence over the whole land, and bathing hamlet, and city, and 
province, in the glory of its beams. Europe is sodden in the filth of 
barbarism ; but America ! — Spirit of Greece, leaving thy native hills, 
illustrious beneath thine eye, thou must have flown majestic over her 
shores, waving thy golden wand. 

Of all this, we need but a solitary proof, which the poem affords as 
embodied in its essence. The Literati alone, will of themselves be 
able to judge ; others must disbelieve, or rely upon my judgment, when 
I give it, that the language, in which this inscription is written, is sur- 
passed in respect of beauty, comprehensiveness, and force, by none 
other under heaven, save the Greek. I cannot appeal to foreign plan- 
ets for illustration ; but survey the past history of this, and what has 
not every nation attained to before it has risen to the possession of a 
written language ? what, before that language has reached the maturity 
of its strength ? Cities have been born ; governments have been es- 
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tablished ; and an enlightened spirit has been breathed oyer the land. 
This has been eminently the course advanced in the Eastern Hem- 
isphere; and will not die chain of analogy stretch across the great 
waters? 

What besom of destruction swept over the continent — what scourge 
assailed it with its iron lash, till hardly a trace of the mighty inhabit- 
ants was left upon its face, who can tell ? External foes, intestine 
war, famine, pestilence, none of these, nor all combined, could have 
been equal to so terrible a work. A power, more vast than the silent 
onslaughts of the armies of the Angel of Death, was required for the stu- 
pendous downfall — the battling of the elements, that cause " the wreck 
of matter, and the crush of worlds." 

But these American (I use this modern term for ignorance of the 
ancient) Greeks, who kindled the splendors of so great an empire, 
were not identical with the ignorant and savage hordes, that looked upon 
our fathers as celestial visitants. Primitively two distinct nations 
lived beneath this western sun, masters and slaves — Spartans and 
Helots. And when the terrible Angel of Destruction rolled his thun- 
dering car over valley and plain, crushing into dust, cities and temples, 
and men, there survived but a miserable remnant of the Helotry, who 
had embarked upon the seas. From these, ignorant and superstitious, 
sprung the numerous modern Indian tribes, to whom the White Man's 
enterprise has proved as a deathful miasma, not so awful as the sudden 
visit of that ancient overthrow, but as fatal in its silent work. A few 
of nobler souls, of higher attainments, and of superior qualities of mind, 
penetrated the gorgeous south, and laid the foundations of the flourish- 
ing empires of Mexico and Peru. Other monarchies arose, whose 
bones now lie strewn through the forest-robed plains of Yucatan and 
Gnatimala. 

I have thus merely opened a rich vein for thought, which I hope 
will be entered and vigorously worked by abler hands. A little imag- 
ination will reveal the manners, customs, literature, and laws of that 
people ; and whosoever shall put forth this effort, must receive the 
blessings of the present age, and the homage of posterity. 



WINTER IN THE COUNTRY. 

Ho ! bo ! it snows ; ho ! ho ! it blows ; 

The night wind whistles shrilly ; 
The snow-flakes light, deck in robes of white 

The bare earth, damp and chilly. 
But while without, snows whirl about, 

And skies scowl dark and dreary, 
The blazing fire soothes the wintry ire, 

In the parlor bright and cheery. 
13 
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No more H s nows n o row it 1 

The ss^s blue face smiles clearly; 
The dsjim snows freeze on the peiioto trees, 

Fantastic shapes, how qneeriy ! 
Now eebool-boyi roll the growing ball, 

And boOd their snow-house proudly ; 
Or faabJoniog their rode mow-king, 

Then pelt him, laughing loudly. 

Out with the eloign! away! away! 

The broad white fielde gleam brightly; 
The mow-bod free, chirpa merrily, 

Gleaning hie eoanty crumbs lightly. 
Around the fold, 'gainst the piercing cold, 

Thick cloaks and warm fun tightly ; 
And hie away, thou gallant gay, 

And maiden blithe and sprightly. 

Bfeh tints of red o'er her eoft eheeka epread, 
Where the keen cold winds have kissM them ; 

As if she blushed, when past they rushed, 
' Nor let her e'en resist them : 

And, curious, he would gladly be 
A breeze, to steal such kisses; 

And glances sly, from her half-shut eye, 
Quick tell she kens his wishes. 

Her wHebing eye, and tremulous sigh 
Were spells not to be slighted; 

With quick embrace, he stole a kiss- 
Just then the hone was frighted ; 

One side be starts, then forward darts, 
The light sleigh tips, like feather, 

" Spilt out," they sank in the deep snow-bank, 
Their join'd lips still together ! 

Ho ! ho! the snow ! ho ! ho ! the blow! 

What tbo' the blast feels coldly T 
Gay skates skim, where oft they swim, 

O'er the ice-bound rirer boldly ; 
IfesMgh-ridetoo! for who, oh! who 

Would mind such funny jumble 
In the cold snow, while kissing so, 

If a sweet girl shared his tumble T 
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EDITORS 1 TABLE. 

As thk h the great repository of wit ind humor, according to the notion* of Mr. 
Samuel Stokey ind others, I lead off with a conundrum. Canst tell wherefore Edit- 
on are cabinet-makers ? Because they construct tablet. " Very fine" ! Now there 
are various kinds of tables, that the ingenuity of man has born into this sublunary so- 
ciety. It is often a pit'able {pie-table) affair, that we see cooks working about, yet 
the genera] supposition is, that it is eatable, (a-table.) There are likewise tableaux, 
and tablets, and card-tables, (which are used o' nights,) and round-tables, (which used 
to be o' knights,) and logarithmic tables, (which, being Zog'-a-ryf Amic, are a kind of 
logical poetry,) and the Twelve Tables, (which are now believed to be not legsA,) and, 
finally, Editors' Tables. These are a kiud of writin 9 table, whereof I shall now dis- 
course, I e. make dis coarse one that you see before you. They are of a vast variety 
of sorts, constructions, and characters. Some are p(b)ine, and all try to secure " Nor- 
wegian p(h)ine." Some are long, and some are short, which together constitute the 
" long and short* of the matter ; or, as the poet has visibly expressed it, 

" Wu not Pharaoh a raieal, 
Beeaoso he would not let the children of hrael go three days' journey into the wHderoaw. to keep the 
Faecal?" 

Some are pitiful, and some are wittiful ; some are all broken, and some take all folk 
In ; some are excruciatin', some do vex, few show hate in. What consternation, what 
dismay, what terror, what tremblmg-of-the-joints-and-hair-sticking-opon-the-head 
kind of feelings, a horrible company of spiritual hobgoblins, assail the ramparts and the 
don-jon fixings of the breast of one of the literary Cabinet-makers, ss he plants himself 
doggedly, with untsAefted circumspection, and with unerfged ideas, to execute a 
tabular performance, and 

" With a clarions, complicated kiUk," 

adjoin two leaves. And this is the order of operation : 

He must, in the first place, on the supposition of his being a mental stock-holder, 
(reader, I have a drove of mulish metaphors to stable, be careful that none of them 
kick thee over, and escape,) draw upon his feet (a great feat) his stocking* of wit, 
hang about his neck his stock of sublimity, take in hand his whip-stalk of discrimina- 
tion, stalk forth into the field of thought, scourge his stock of ideas, until they stand 
stock still, then throttle them, and lay them on his table ; 

" Sonorous mental hlowinf martial tonndV* 

This is the metaphorical and pleasing aspect of the performance ; behold the stern 
reality ! Could the Sanctum be disclosed to mortal eyes, they might see your Editor, 
at the present time, wrapped in all the beatitude of the position. Mounting his stock- 
ing-clad (Editors are so notoriously the Sons of Penury, that they cannot afford to 
wear stocking! and boots at one and the same time) pedestral locomotives on a speci- 
men of superficial quadrupedic furniture, after having elevated his thermometer to 
about two inches of the ceiling, I e. 96°, (if he have no fuel, a stray glance now and 
then— as his eyes will be flaming and flashing during the process — will serve,) he 
must heel over upon the hinder extremities of his tAariot-quadruped, shape himself 
into the diagram of a sextant, and feel sublime. He most now dig the fingers of one 
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hand into his head, and his teeth into the extremities of those of the other, 
to all the rules of Horace. If the back part of his head does come in contact with fat. 
floor now and then, he need not mind it, as the funny ideas that start forth at the 
will be an ample recompense ; besides, he will soon be accustomed to it. He 
will make a good Editor until he does. Thus must he perform until hit 
Majesty enters and exclaims — " Maga — 'miff." He must then rise like the 

make a — — so, and whistle 

" to the Dorian mood 
Of flutes and soft recorder*." 



We have one or two letters concerning public and private grievances, which « : 
shall take this opportunity to answer for the common benefit. 

Dkar 8m— As I consider your Magazine on the pinnacle of authority and influence, m r . 

moral*, and a comforter to the afflicted, 1 call upon von to cast a public frown upon a public T 

Companies of rude, unruly boy* (1 presume they think themselves gentlemen) coins; about oar sK 
nifhtly. with cracked instruments, and equally perfect voices, trrmade— rather disturb their tlsssjlsm: 
and infuriate the maidens with their doleful noises, while they hope to entice love, and ssbMbjl sjf/ 
boqueti from the windows. It is horrible, f*ir, actually horrible! Only think of my sweet 
in* disturbed by " Bsngo" rising on the wind. Fires, and rubbers, and goblins arise in m\ 
I wake all in a tremor. The efforts of your wisdom to promote my rest will provoke the al 
tude of your admirer and constant reader, Lrcv 

We would urge this our " admirer" to the frequent use of cotton, as an ell 

antidote. 

Dkar Mao-— Do«t thou know a medicine for a broken heart 1 Near a year ago I saw ■ lower] 
and my breast took fire; which not the many snow-banks that I have stood in to my waist, bai 
hour, guitar in hand, discoursing sweet music, have qucnchwl ; nor has the cold midnight airl 
est. Still she is as obdurate as n rock, ami cold as an iceberg. Give me your advice, i " 
eternal gratitude of your almost dead friend, A f 

As this individual appears to be nearly dead, we would advise him to hang I 

immediately. 

Bkbpcctcd Fkikhd— Having studionsly avoided the society of the ladies thus far fn our eos 
kind of martyrdom to myself, I am now desirous of putting a finishing polish on my edneatiom, aj_ 
to you, as fully conversant in tlieae matter*, for the readiest ptu»port to tlieir favor. Oblige, by a s 
answer. Your affectionate and aniious 

Claim 

We feel complimented by this appeal to our experience. Let our friend always a 
the conversation with mathematics, continue on logic, and finish with some 
finer parages in Demosthenes, eschewing all flattery, nonsense, and mirth, 
his nose, as a requiem, over every paragraph, and spitting on the floor in the i 
and we doubt not but he will receive some kind of a passport from the fair. 



NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The extra quantity of matter for this No., has excluded a few very good ] 
might have otherwise appeared. 

" Theory versus Practice, " " Non ommis moriar," " The ultimate law," "lift,* 

and " The old age of Grecian Philosophy," will be handed over for the next No, 

" The Yankee Thanksgiving" will serve very well for a song, but is rather ] 
for our pages. 

" Beelzebub" had better have never been written. If there is a Magazine hi I 
Infernal Regions, the author may, perhaps, by application get it printed there. 

We regret much that the extent of the pieces has cut us off with so email a ' 
however, we must pocket the chagrin, and calculate better for the future, 
the No. is extra large, so that the next must be smaller than usual. Thk we I 
will be a satisfactory arrangement. 

Fieces for the next No. must be sent in immediately. 
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IMMORTALITY. 

Mibi quidem nunquam persuaderi potuit, anion*, dura in corporibu* emeut mortal!- 
bait vifere ; cum exiasent ex iis emori — Cicero De Senkctute. 

Qnod si in hoc erro, quod animoe hominum immortales *wo credam, Iubentur erro. 

Ibid. 

I ah approaching the end of my earthly existence. Soon will the 
•haft of the king of terrors pierce my heart, and I shall be summoned 
to. lie down in silence with the countless millions who have preceded 
me. This body, in which I now take so much delight, shall lose its 
goodly proportions and become the food of the loathsome earth-worm. 
My memory shall perish from the earth, and the place that now knows 
me shall know me no more forever. The hopes and fears, the joys 
and sorrows of the present state, shall no longer agitate me. Not 
only am / to enter the dead future, but all who are now living must 

> sooner or later pass the same road, as all who have lived have done 
before them. Though the ties of friendship bind us firmly to earth, 

■' Death can sunder them with ease and hurry us away. Though Power 
may place in our hand the sceptre of rule, it will soon be snatched 

: from us. Pleasure may encircle our brows with her joyous garland, 
but it will soon fade. The tolling bell, the open grave, and the sepul- 
chral mound, all speak to us impressively of our fate. 

From that distant unknown world no traveler has ever returned to 
disclose its profound mysteries. The eye of mortal has never seen 
it No breeze from its gloomy groves has ever conveyed a sound to 
human ear. No spirit of departed friend has ever returned at the 
midnight hour to describe its invisible scenes, or sound the note of 

\ warning. 

When the hour of my departure from earth arrives, shall my soul 
sleep with my body in eternal unconsciousness ? Shall the ethereal 
spark that has so long animated me cease to be? Shall the spirit 
depart from the mouldering tenement of clay, as the fragrance from the 
withering flowers of Autumn 1 Universal Nature answers, No ! She 
declares, with a voice that should startle every infidel, " Man, thou 
vol. xnr. 14 
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shalt never die !" Yes, we are immortal — the soul that guides my 
hand this moment as I write, though now it inhabits a house of clay, 
shall not die when that house is taken down, but shall remove to an- 
other abode, where no obstruction will be offered to its perfect action. 
When the sun shall be blotted from heaven, and all the stars grow 
dim, it will be just entering on that course which terminates only with 
Eternity. 

As evidence of the immortality of the soul, I offer the following 
reasons : 

I. The universal belief in a future state, and the innate dread of 
annihilation. 

On examining the records of the past, we find that all nations have 
had some idea of the future existence of the soul. The Greeks and 
the Romans had their Hades, with its two divisions, Elysium and 
Tartarus, the one the abode of the good, full of beauteous groves and 
gently-rippling streams, where spring perpetual reigned — the other the 
fearful prison-house of the bad, where flowed oblivious Lethe and the 
gloomy Cocytus — where Tityus furnished "sternas dapes" to the 
greedy vulture, and the daughters of Danaus in vain strove to fill to 
the brim the ever leaking urns. The Indian at the present day looks 
forward with joyful anticipation to the hour when he shall enter the 
hunting-ground prepared for him by the Great Spirit, where game will 
be abundant, and the pale-face shall no longer trouble him. Sustained 
by this hope, he laughs at the cruel tortures inflicted by his enemies, 
and sings his death-song with triumph. If the end of life is the end 
of man, why do the pyramids rear their heads heaven-high the sepul- 
chres of the mighty dead ? Why have heroes bled and statesmen 
toiled to win a name in the earth ? Why have the altars of every 
god in heathen mythology been heaped with mostly offerings, to pox- 
chase future as well as present bliss ? The philosopher in the soli- 
tude of his study, and the poet in the loftiest tight of his inspired 
genius, has panted for a wider sphere of action. 

I appeal to every man : Hast thou ever entered thy closet and com- 
muned with thine own heart ? Hast thou ever thought of thy dwell- 
ing in the dust ? How cheerless, then, did the idea of non-existence 
seem to thee ! Thy soul then whispered to thee, " Thou art immor- 
tal." Every wind breathes it in our ear ; every day and night teachei 
it. The gentle Spring, the burning Summer, the golden Autumn, and 
the snowy Winter, impress it upon us. 

Now one of two things must be true ; either the Creator directly 
implanted in the soul this hope of, and belief in, future existence, or 
Nature speaks with so much authority on the subject, as to lead men 
of common understanding to derive these from her teachings. Ii 
either case, there is a strong probability that this hope will be realiied, 
and that this belief is correct. 

II. The nature of the mind itself. 

I refer not here to the materiality or the immateriality of the soul, 
but to the powers and desires with which it has been gifted by the 
Creator.. Some of these powers show, almost conclusively, that the 
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mind was not intended for the present state alone, but for another yet 
to come. How great is mind, when compared with matter ! How 
complicated its structure, (if we may speak of the structure of that 
which is immaterial,) how varied its volitions, how endless its devel- 
opments ! It is not like matter bound by the law of inertia, but is 
forever in motion ; it is not confined to. its fleshly abode, but soars be- 
yond the regions whose wonders are disclosed by the aid of the tele- 
scope. From star to star it wings its way, and the universe itself 
limits not its flight, but it would take a peep beyond. Now a glance 
at the unfitness of the present state of things to the mind, will furnish 
strong probability that it is to act in another sphere. Does the mind 
seek something firm and unchanging, on which to rest ? Such an ob- 
ject cannot be found ; change is written on every thing of earth. The 
adamantine rocks and everlasting hills crumble and decay ; the proud- 
est empires and most powerful states perish ; the world itself is to be 
burned. Does it seek something worthy of itself? Earth produces 
not that thing. Seek it from pole to pole, on land and sea, you will 
not find it. Wealth is but a bauble — Power a shadow — Pleasure a 
mockery — Reputation a breath. The experience of the men of all 
time bears witness to the truth of what I affirm. Who has ever been 
satisfied ? The scholar has searched with care the musty volumes of 
antiquity, and pored until the midnight hour over the wild theories and 
deep speculations of philosophy. He has enriched himself with the 
choicest gems from every store of learning. He has left no recess of 
Nature's labyrinth unexplored. The telescope has given him a view 
of mighty worlds and systems without number circling in the im- 
mensity of space, and the microscope has opened his eye to the thou- 
sand animalcule) in every drop of water. The names and properties 
of every vegetable, the structure and habits of every animal in crea- 
tion are known to him, and Nature presents almost no mystery in her 
asnomena : yet he is not content ; when his eye glazes in death, he 
Is, with Newton, that he has but picked up here and there a pebble 
upon the shore of the ocean of truth. He longs to know more ; he 
longs to have the opportunity of ranging on angel wings through the 
universe, of looking down from the heights of heaven upon the beau- 
ties of creation, and of pushing his investigations onward and still on- 
ward. Is it not probable that this privilege, which he so highly es- 
teems, will be granted him ? I think it is : it would be an imputation 
upon the wisdom and benevolence of Him who made and rules the 
world, to suppose that he has set before the human soul a field of 
boundless extent, scattering profusely the beauties and wonders which 
Omnipotence alone can form; that he has given that soul an irrepressi- 
ble desire to explore this field, together with all the faculties requisite ; 
but that he has at the same time forbidden it to penetrate beyond the 
outer limits. 

III. There is no reason for supposing that death destroys the soul. 

We know not that a single atom of created matter has ever been, 
or ever will be destroyed. Though, Proteus-like, it may change its 
forms ten thousand times, it still exists : in nature we see the process 
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of decay and restoration continually going on. The dark forest springs 
up and flourishes on the ruins of the groves of ages long since past ; 
and though now it may toss its giant limbs to heaven, defying the blast 
of the tornado, very soon it will be gone. The flowers that adorn the 
fields in summer are withered by the early frosts of autumn, only to 
spring up in new beauty when the vernal breeze is felt and the joyous 
earth puts on her mantle of green. Thus the whole vegetable world 
undergoes a complete change every few years. So it is with animal 
life : the body of the living creature comes to the light, increases in 
strength and size, for a longer or shorter period, as the case may be, 
and then wastes away till it mingles, undistinguished, with its native 
dust : and yet no part of it is lost ; it forms new relations, and enters 
into new combinations with other substances, but is still in existence. 
Since, then, no particle of unthinking matter, which is worthless and 
vile, is destroyed, what reason have we for believing that every atom 
(if I may be allowed such an expression) of what we call spirit, which 
guides the corporeal and senseless, is annihilated ? There is, in my 
view, none — such an opinion is absurd. Is there any thing in the na- 
ture of the event itself, which we call death, to cause the being of the 
soul to cease ? We are conscious of the existence of the living prin- 
ciple within, from its manifestations through the organs of the body. 
These manifestations cease, then, of course, at death. Two impor- 
tant questions here arise, and the point in debate turns upon the an- 
swer. When the organs of the body are impaired, do the faculties of 
the soul suffer proportionably ? Is a suspension of the action of the 
bodily organs evidence of the destruction of the living agent ? 

(1.) When the organa of the body are impaired, do the faculties of 
the soul suffer proportionably ? It can be plainly shown that the mind 
is entirely independent of the body. Sometimes, when the latter has 
been brought, by protracted disease, to extreme weakness, the former 
has exhibited indications of surprising and unwonted vigor. The one 
often appears rather to be a dead weight on the energies and powers 
of the other, a clog, ever disturbing and throwing into disorder its 
nice mechanism. The body is but the instrument of the soul, often 
injured, sometimes unfitted for use, and finally entirely destroyed. 
The microscope is but another eye for man, imperfect, however, as 
the work of mortals must be, when compared with that of Infinite 
Wisdom. We may walk with a cork leg as really as with one of 
flesh and blood, though not as well. We may feel an object with a 
stick in our hand, not so acutely, to be sure, as with the hand alone, 
because the latter is more intimately connected with the mind than the 
former. Cut off a man's finger — he is as much a man as ever. Cut 
off an arm or a leg — he is still the same ; and so, as Horace plucked 
the hairs, one by one, from the tail of the horse, I might strip the 
covering, bit by bit, from the soul of man, without injuring it in the 
least. So long as the organs of the body remain in a perfect state, 
the soul acts through them ; when they are destroyed, the evidence 
of its action of course ceases, but not on that account the reality of it. 
The action of the body is dependent on external objects ; the eye 
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sees only when there is light and something to look at ; the ear hears 
only when a body is struck and atmosphere is present to convey the 
vibrations to the tympanum ; and so with all the senses. But the 
mind, shutting out every external object, can hold communion with it- 
self, calling before it the forms of the distant and dead, winging its 
way back to the scenes of by-gone years, scanning the mysterious fu- 
ture, and reveling in its own fanciful creations. 

(2.) Is a suspension of the action of the bodily organs an evidence 
of the destruction of the living agent ? Far from it. How very like 
death is the state of sleep ! The eye sees not — the ear hears not — 
the limbs move not— every muscle is at rest : the nerves, the swift 
messengers of the brain, conveying sensations to and from all parts of 
the body, lay aside for a time their usual activity, and were it not for 
the mere beating of the pulse, there would be no indication of animal 
life. But while the outward organization is in this state of quies- 
cence, the soul may be pursuing its airy phantoms, limited in its flight 
only by the bounds of the universe : it may be holding converse with 
absent friends ; gazing with delight on familiar faces ; trembling with 
fear and transported with rage ; in short, in the highest state of activ- 
ity. Instances almost without number, of partial drowning, trances, 
injuries of the brain, <fcc, might be adduced, all tending to establish 
the fact, that the mind, although giving evidence of its existence 
through the corporeal organs, is nevertheless wholly independent of 
these for that existence. It may be asked, Why give this argument, 
which is at the most but negative, so much prominence ? I answer, 
Because the only reason which can be urged, with any degree of 
plausibility, in favor of annihilation, is the intimate connection be- 
tween the soul and the body, and the alledged probability, that when 
the one goes to ruin the other goes to ruin with it. This has been a 
favorite argument with infidels at all times, though it has been shown, 
as I think, to have little or no foundation. 

The above are a few of the arguments for the soul's immortality, 
that may be derived from the light of nature, unassisted by revelation. 
They amount, it is true, to a mere probability, but a probability so 
strong, that every man is bound to act. To this same conclusion, the 
philosophers of old groped their way amid the darkness of paganism. 
Surveying the various changes that were taking place about them, and 
then turning their attention within, and marking the workings of their 
own spirits, they judged that the soul was immortal, and proclaimed 
this truth openly to the world. Their judgment has been sustained 
by the voice of those who have followed them. Every new discovery 
in science has added to the strength of the argument, till such a blaze 
of light is concentrated about the truth, that those who remain uncon- 
vinced may justly be charged with stubbornness. 

Only on the supposition that the soul is immortal, and that ano- 
ther state of existence awaits us, can we account for the facts that 
present themselves daily to our view. Men in all ages have seen 
with astonishment vice triumphing over virtue. While the one revels 
in the palaces of haughty monarchs, and commands the homage of 
the multitude, the other toils in the lowly cottage, disregarded and 
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despised. The man who gives the reins to his ambition and strides 
on through fields of blood, valuing a crown more than a million lives, 
and trampling with contempt on expiring liberty, is landed by the 
poet and the historian, while he in whose soul burns the purest patri- 
otism, and whose highest aim is his country's good, is led in igno- 
miny to the scaffold, or finishes his life on the field of battle, contend- 
ing for human right. Innocence sighs and groans within the walls of 
a dungeon, while guilt stalks unblushingly amid the rich and the great: 
Benevolence is itself reduced to want, whilst Avarice beholds its 
heaps of unused gold constantly increasing : Humility, in lowly garb, 
excites the pity or contempt of the multitude, while Pride attracts the 
gaze and wins the admiration of all. But not thus shall it always be; 
the day of reckoning is at hand : when Virtue shall lift up her head 
with exultation, and Vice call on the rocks and mountains to crush 
her — when the former, with a golden crown and a robe of white, shall 
enter the abode of happiness, but the latter shall go where eternal 
darkness and despair reign. 

If we are immortal, how important does life become to us, how in- 
significant the world ! " Life is real, life is earnest !" We are has- 
tening fast " to that bourne from which no traveler e'er returns, 9 ' but 
we go not to non-entity. And what is more important still, our situa- 
tion there is determined by our conduct here. How tremendous the 
thought ! My destiny during those interminable ages is depending on 
my course during this brief moment of existence. I am immortal. 
Hence, then, every debasing thought, every unholy word, every mean 
action ! This state, when compared to the one to come, in duration, 
is as nothing to infinity — in value, as a grain of sand to a universe of 
gold. Rob me, then, of wealth, of pleasure, of power, and of repu- 
tation, but give me virtue here, and hereafter Immortality. 



LIFE. 

A •nUUWLATION. 



Ajcd what is Life? a vision fair, 
But fleeting, false, and vain, 

Where Disappointment colors all 
With sorrow and with pain. 

n. 
A changeful scene, replete with wo, 

A journey, dark and drear, 
Without one single ray of light, 

The dismal path to cheer. 



The Good, the Beautiful, the True, 
Here hold no lasting sway ; 

Nature herself bears solemn proof 
That all must pass away. 

iv. 
The Heart, poor wanderer here, 

Lies cold within its shell ; 
Its musk hushed, its accents mute— 

Tb withered by a spell. 



Hail, thou deliverer, Death ! 

The wise man's only friend — 
Thou— of many a lonely life, 

T km art the glorious end. 
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THEORETICAL VERSUS PRACTICAL MEN. 

Men may be divided into two classes — the practical and the theo- 
ries!. The influence which practical men exert is active, and is 
srefore seen. The influence which theoretical men exert, inas- 
ich as they are concerned with principles, is passive or silent, and 
therefore unseen. To appreciate the worth of the former, we have 
ly to use our senses ; to appreciate the worth of the latter, we must 
e our reason. And here it is where error creeps in. We are so 
one to judge of this world merely by what we see, that we forget 
it all that is exhibited to the eye is but the scum upon the surface ; 
e outward expression, if I may so call it, of an inner world. Hence, 
we would judge correctly, our senses alone are not sufficient. We 
cist go beyond the mere exterior, and examine more deeply into the 
lilosophy of things. But this many are unwilling to do. They 
efer to use their senses rather than their reason. With such, then, 
eoretical men must ever expect to be little esteemed. Just as it is 
the drama, as the several parts are introduced, they at once attract 
j notice ; our minds become wholly engrossed with what merely 
M6i before us ; we forget all about previous design, hidden wires, 
cxet strings, and all the magic paraphernalia of the stage. So, on 
e great theatre of life ; practical men are those who move before 
d aye and interest the attention, while philosophers, and those who 
erate upon the world by a secret or secondary influence, take the 
ace of the hidden machinery. Hence they are not seen ; their 
rath is not appreciated, and it becomes the glory of many to be 
lied merely practical. But is this right ? May not the man whose 
fluence is unseen, the results of which cannot be stated in precise 
umbers, may not such a one be actually doing more good than he 
ho prides himself upon his practical talent. 

The practical man does but begin where the theoretical man leaves 
f. It is the latter who discovers truth, while the former only acts 
accordance with it. To whom, then, are we most indebted ? To 
e man who from the mists of ignorance brings out useful and en- 
uring knowledge, or to the man who merely applies what is put into 
s hands ? Who, I ask, deserves the more credit, as we are borne 
fely along over the ocean's waves, the pilot or he who first con* 
ructed the chart, the compass, and the chronometer, and taught their 
tes ? But the discoverer is lost sight of, while we give our thoughts 
id our thanks to the man without philosophy, without originality — 
e mere practitioner. Often is it the case that a pastor labors with 
8 people for years, it may be, and sees no apparent good resulting 
erefrom. By-and-by there comes along an Evangelist who knows 
tie or nothing about the philosophy of the Bible, or the doctrines 
erein contained. He prides himself upon his practical talent, and 
ways preaches in a hortatory style, because he always must. But, 
! he speaks, and the Church are aroused, the Spirit of God is 
Hired out, and sinners are brought by scores into the kingdom. To 
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the man who judges by sense, the Evangelist, humanly speaking, 
seems worthy of all the honor. He is cried up in enthusiastic terms, 
as the good, the faithful, the successful. But the man who uses his 
reason sees clearly where the honor belongs. It is the faithful pas- 
tor, who cleared up the rugged ground, tilled the soil, sowed the seed, 
watched over its growth, — and all that the Evangelist has done is 
simply to harvest the pastor's crops. Never mind, faithful man ; the 
fullness of the harvest only indicates the extent of thy labors ; and 
though we do not see, yet God sees, and can appreciate, labors such 
as thine. What would you think of the weather-cock, which should 
pride itself on its lofty elevation, and, as it swung round and round, 
should glory, like the practical man, in its happy adaptation to the 
times. Might you not remind it that it was glorying in being sup- 
ported, — that it had forgotten its dependence upon materials beneath. 
Let it leave its base, and see what it will come to. This, then, in 
fine, is the glory of the practical man, that " others labor, and he en- 
ters into their labors." 

Still further, with regard to men who study principles merely ; may 
there not be a presumption in their favor, from the fact that their in- 
* fluence is hidden? They operate behind the curtain, — they act upon 
the world through others. Such is the influence which teachers ex- 
ert. Such is a mother's influence ; through her son she may bless or 
curse the world. All the little influences which are brought to bear 
in the formation of one's character, may be, in a certain sense, charge- 
able with the acts of that one's after life. But who shall estimate 
these influences ? Who can tell what a tremendous power they may 
have had, while we thought but little of them ? That is not of the 
most consequence which thrusts itself most upon the attention; — 
that is not of the greatest importance which makes the greatest noise. 
The dashing rivulet, as it bounds along over its stony bed, gives am- 
ple evidence of its own shallowness. But when you see a stream 
moving forward, with no spray upon its surface, slowly and silently, 
as if conscious of its real dignity, you feel at once that there is depth 
and power. So with the every-day man, compared with him who 
searches into the philosophy of things, — who deals in principles, in- 
stead of merely isolated facts. Moreover, such men operate on too 
large a scale to have their influence taken in at a single view. He 
who gives to the world a truth, influences the world forever, for truth 
is eternal. No man who, searching amid ignorance and error, brings 
to light a single hidden principle, lives for his age alone ; and though 
he may not now be appreciated, yet he will be, when in the long re- 
sults of time it shall be seen what he has accomplished. I shall be 
pardoned for introducing the name of Luther — a name which, though 
often referred to, is yet one which, from this very fact, stands before us 
as an unmistakable proof how truly Luther was not a man of his own 
day. The good which he did cannot be cooped up into the narrow 
limits of a physical life. He lives for all time, and the more we see 
of the blessed fruits of his labors, the more we love the man. With 
the past before us, we can now throw ourselves back 1 into the period 
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when the Reformation was dawning upon the world. Now we can 
appreciate the means God was using for bringing it about. Moving 
among the people of those times, we see the influences which are at 
work, and while all around heed not the little events, and are ignorant 
of what they are developing, we, as it were, favored with the spirit 
of prophecy, look forward into the future, see the bearing of these 
little things and their blessed results. Now we duly appreciate the 
life of Luther ; now we put the true value upon hidden influence ; 
little things receive their due attention ; motes are magnified into 
mountains; trifles are dignified with the highest importance. Men, 
therefore, whose influence is hidden and far-reaching, must not ex- 
pect to be appreciated now. They may be regarded by some as lead- 
ing almost useless lives. But let them remember that their reward is 
to come hereafter ; if not in this world, surely in the next. Ah ! this 
is a misjudging world. True worth often goes for little or nothing, 
while the really undeserving are sometimes elevated to the loftiest 
stations. But there is a day of reckoning coming. God will set all 
things right. There will then be a mighty overturning of men's opin- 
ions ; and, as wc look back upon the affairs of this world and the 
views we here held, we shall be, methinks, almost as much surprised 
at our folly as at God's wisdom. 

Once more ; it is more generally among the practical that we find 
wrong-thinkers. It is always against those who take a superficial 
view of things that we have to contend. When men hold their minds 
down to the truth, and get at the principles involved, they are not so 
much in danger of being led into error ; but when they busy them- 
selves with merely external isolated facts, the danger is greater. The 
reason of such men is exceedingly poor, in the first place, because 
their minds are not disciplined ; and secondly, because they have no 
starting-point — no logical premises from which to draw their conclu- 
sions. Here, then, may you look for new-fangled notions, shallow 
speculations, and pernicious doctrines ; while the great healing and 
conservative influence issues from that other class — those who hold 
fast to principles. It is among the practical that you find Utilitarians. 
In fact, the one implies the other. They would see some apparent 
good, some practical end resulting from all things. They care not for 
this influence behind the scene. They must see it, or they utter their 
denunciations. Possibly they might say to you, What is the good of 
yon public green? How many beautiful edifices might be reared 
thereon ! What a fine rent they would command ! How many poor 
laborers might be furnished with employment ! Or they would turn 
Niagara Fails into a vast reservoir of power for the carrying of water- 
looms. But they care not, nor do they know, what an influence pub- 
lic greens may have in moulding the city mind, or how much Niagara 
may be doing towards the formation of national character. 

Finally, it is well for American students that they live at an age 

and in a country in which they are not in danger of going to either 

extreme. Here the philosophical is united to the practical. On the 

one hand we feel the need of a knowledge of books. Even those 

▼oL.xnt 15 
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religious denominations, which once held more directly to the qualifi- 
cation of the clergy by the gifts of the Spirit, have long since found, 
that with the teachings of the Spirit must also be united the teachings 
of philosophy ; and, in accordance with their better judgment, they 
have established their own seminaries of learning. Nor are we in 
danger, on the other hand, of running into that other extreme, and be- 
coming so much absorbed in books as to lose all relish for the practi- 
cal. Unlike many European scholars, we are in no danger of be- 
coming so abstract and philosophical as to forget our personal wants, 
and actually to require the attention of others to keep us decently in 
the world. The circumstances into which we are thrown will not 
admit of this. Here a harmonious proportion is given to character. 
Holding on to the principles of truth with the one hand, we may scat- 
ter the blessings of knowledge with the other. 

L. H. R. 



THE DYING GIRL IN A STRANGER LAND* 

Oh, tell roe not that I must die, — 

That death is speeding through each vein, — 
That when the smiling Spring returns 

I shall not bloom with health again. 
Oh, say not that the Autumn leaves 

Will fall upon my early tomb, 
And that the wintry winds will blow, 

Ere flowers above my grave shall bloom. 

I know that each loved friend will weep 

As freely, bitterly, for me, 
As though the Summer breezes played 

Amid each dark green forest-tree ; 
And strangers' hands, with soothing care, 

Will wipe the death-damps from my brow, 
And strangers' tears will fall for one 

Who's far from home and kindred now. 

But, oh ! though soft the voices are, 

Which fall so gently on mine ear, 
They're not the same which, years ago, 

In sunny youth, I loved to hear. 
And oft, when all around is still, 

And sleep steals o'er my troubled brain, 
On Fancy's wings I soar away, 

And join my early friends again. 

I hear each well-remembered voice, 
Just as it sounded years ago, — 
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I stand upon the river*! brink, 

And watch its evet -murmuring flow. 
Again I roam at early dawn, 

Amid the vales and meadows fair ; 
Again I pluck the sweet wild flowers, 

And weave them in my waving hair. 

And then, when from those templed hilts 

I catch the sunset's golden gleam, 
I wake to find the vision fled, 

And weep because 'tis but a dream. 
Oh, take me to my father-land, 

I cannot die here all alone, 
Where nought will cheer my dreamless bed, 

Except the wild bird's evening moan. 

I'd rather sleep where first o'er me 

Life's bright and sunny morning smiled, 
And where my mother oft will come, 

To sorrow for her loved lost child. 
There, where the birds of spring are heard 

Warbling amid the dark pine tree, 
And where the river's rippling tide 

Will sing a solemn dirge for me. 
* * • « • • * 

Twas night— the shades of evening fell, 

And daylight fled away, 
And strangers gathered round the couch 

Where the dying stranger lay. 
She spsfce ; — the watchers bent them down, 

To casch the last low tone : 
She still was dreaming of her friends, 

And childhood's early home. 

A gentle voice falls on mine ear, 

A soft hand on my brow ; 
My mother, tell me, is it you 

Who watches by me now? 
And will you, when my spirit's gone 

To its home beyond the sky, 
Say, will you to the friends at home 

Carry my long good-bye ? 

There, far off in my native land, 

They'll watch for me in vain, 
For never in my father's halls 

Shall I be seen again. 
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Bat, mother, when you sit alone, 

At the close of some bright day, 
I'll come to you, all silently, 

When you think I'm far away. 

I'll nestle closely to your side, 

And whisper in your ear, — 
You'll think of what I tell you now, 

And know that / am near. 
There's music, mother, in the air, 

And loudly does it swell, 
'Tis music from the spirit-land ! 

Blest mother, fare thee well ! 
* • • * • * 

The south wind through the lattice stole, 

And fanned her pale cold brow, 
But winds of evening have no power 

To rouse the sufferer now ; 
For death had quenched the vital spark, 

The cords of life were riven, 
And she whs wept for her earthly home 

Had found a home in Heaven .' 

i M. J. H. 



EVANGELINE— BY LONGFELLOW. 

Omne tulit punctum, qui miscuit utut dulci, 

Lectorem delectando pariterque monenoo. 

Hie meret era liber Soaiis ; hie et mars transit, 

Et longum noto scriptori prorogat asvum. Horace, 

Glorious indeed is the world of God around us, but more glorious the world of Got? 
within us. There lies the land of song — there lies the Poet's native laad. The river 
♦f life that flows through streets tumultuous, bearing along so many gallant hearts, s» 
many wrecks of humanity ; — the many homes and households, each a little world in 
itself, revolving round its fireside as a central sun: all forms of human joy and sufltr- 
iag, brought into that narrow compass: and to be in this, and to be a part of thk 
acting, thinking, rejoicing, Borrowing with his fellow-men ;— -such, such should be the 
Past's life! Hnrao*. 

The gentle craft of Poesie has few followers and few admirers in 
oar lana. The genius of this nation is one of action rather than of 
thought. Our institutions, civil, social and religious, bear the impress 
of an active, energetic spirit. Their founders were actors, more than 
thinkers— men, whose lives were passed in the field, among the busy 
avocations of life, rather than in contemplation and the quiet of the 
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study-chamber. Their supporters, bound by the strong ties of com- 
mon purposes and common interests to strengthen and sustain them, 
are men of every nation and of every rank. They are hurried into 
the tumultuous tide of business and of daily toil, for the most part by 
pressing necessities and bitter wants, or by the influential impulses of 
enterprise and competition. Wealth and parade and action are the 
common goal — the common acme of their ambition. The Actual and 
the Real are all in all to them. Beyond the bounds of these they never 
care to pass — the shining portals of the Unseen and the Ideal they 
never care to enter. Utility — brawny, muscular, palpable Utility — is 
the universal watchword. 

Such a condition of affairs is unfavorable to the success of our 
national Literature, and peculiarly unfavorable to the success of our 
national Poetry. There are few who admire — fewer still who appre- 
ciate — the retired and silent efforts of those who toil for the advance- 
ment of our intellectual interests. The great mass of the people have 
other objects to awaken their attention and to excite their enterprise. 
Life, with its many earnest voices and its many pressing duties, is 
ever summoning them away from the seclusion and the silence of 
quiet meditation. Like Gallio of old, they care for none of these 
tilings. Even our Representatives deny to the half-famished author 
that protection which they are quick to afford to every other interest. 
And as a natural consequence of such a state of things, our Literature, 
and particularly our Poetry, must be the result rather of detached ef- 
forts than of the steady labors of a life-time, devoted to the pursu- 
ance of that single object. And this is the fact. Our poems are 
mostly sheaves of separate thoughts, hastily gleaned from the stubbled 
fields and barren highways of life. They are mostly the stray me- 
mentoes of occasional hours, stolen from the world, and devoted to 
sweet and retired thought. 

Poetry, considered as an art, requires for its successful cultivation 
a spirit endowed with earnest emotions and imbued with fervent love 
for all that is beautiful or sublime in nature and in thought — a full and 
accurate knowledge of the power and grace and melody of language, 
and extensive and precise attainments in general literature and science. 
As an art, it must be made the subject of discriminating and long-con- 
tinued study. The graces and elegancies both of style and of ex- 
pression, which form no minor charm in modern as well as ancient 
poetry, are not of instantaneous or sudden growth — they are rather the 
gradual results of careful and thorough cultivation. Unfortunately for 
American literature,, the time and opportunities necessary to such cul- 
tivation have been rarely obtained. Our Poets are mostly engaged in 
other more lucrative or more effectual pursuits — Poetry is but their oc- 
casional pastime. Bryant has devoted to the Muses but few hours, 
taken from a life-time occupied with the severer duties and more ar- 
duous labors of a prominent, partisan, editorial station. Willis, since 
his earlier years, has written comparatively little, mostly to fill the 
poetical column of the Mirror, or to give new zeal to the pages of 
aome flagging Magazine. The poems of Sprague and Halleck — im- 
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mured as their authors are, within the prison-like walls of counting- 
houses, and engaged in the ungenial concerns of trade — axe only the 
records of casual seasons, passed in the welcome retirement and silent 
meditations of the studio. 

Professor Longfellow, however, is an exception. The daily duties 
and responsibilities of his station have neither abated his zeal nor op- 
posed any barrier to his inclination for the careful cultivation of this 
nice and difficult art. He has devoted to it years of patient study and 
persevering effort. His mind is stored with the countless treasures of 
modern as well as ancient literature. He is rich in abundance and va- 
riety of thought and sentiment. His imagery is vivid and natural — 
his style, flowing and elegant — his expression, chaste and beautiful 

It is this quality which we are prone to admire the most in Long- 
fellow. He is preeminently the poet of the student and the man of 
letters. There are in him that nice perception and that just apprecia- 
tion of beauty and of excellence, as well as that facile expression, 
which are especially the attributes of the polished and thorough 
scholar. Every thing is blended in perfect harmony — every thing is 
beautiful— every thing complete. The lima lobar is evident in all his 
productions. Whatsoever faults or deficiencies may be found in them, 
are attributable neither to negligence nor to ignorance, but rather to the 
delicate promptings of a taste, fastidious in refinement, and discrim- 
inating even to a fault. 

Evangeline is written in the happiest and richest style of its au- 
thor. It combines, in a rare degree, the beauty and vividness of his 
imagery and comparisons, with the elegance and polish which he has 
acquired by his familiar acquaintance with the lore of other nations 
and of other ages. Its mournful and interesting story — its vivid, natu- 
ral descriptions — its life-like scenes and characters — its poetic and 
artistic excellence — its deep pathos and its burning thoughts, unite to 
form a Poem, rare in beauty, glowing in sentiment, and chaste and 
powerful in expression. 

The main incidents of Evangeline form a portion of the earlier his- 
tory of one of the Provinces of British America. To these inci- 
dents we will revert, currents calamo, as far as may be needful, leaving 
our readers to gain further information from other, more extensive 
sources.* Prior to the year 1755, Acadie, or Nova Scotia, had been 
alternately in the possession of England and France. By the treaty 
of Utrecht, in 1713, it fell into the hands of the English, the French 
inhabitants taking the usual oath of allegiance to the English crown, 
with the reservation that they should never be compelled to bear arms 
against France. By the treaty of Aix-la-Chapefie, in 1748, Cape 
Breton, with its fortifications, was ceded to the French, England still 
retaining possession of Nova Scotia. The inhabitants of this district, 
mostly emigrants from France, were a peaceful, industrious, and happy 
people, engaged in the genial pursuits of agriculture. The Abbe" Ray- 

'See Halibnrton'f Nova Scotia; Holme** Annals, from 1753 to 1773 ; Murray's 
British America ; North American Review, Jan. 1848. 
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aal draws a charming and striking picture of the primitive simplicity 
and pastoral quiet in which they passed their lives. 

Soon afterwards, dispute arose between the English at Halifax and 
the French at Cape Breton, relative to their boundary-line — the Eng- 
lish claiming the whole country to the St. Lawrence — the French de- 
nying their right to the region north and east of the peninsula. This 
region had been partly occupied by France, two forts, Beau Sejour 
and Gaspereau, having been established and garrisoned at the isth- 
mus. These supposed encroachments the English Governor, Law- 
rence, determined to resist; and accordingly, in the year 1755, ar- 
rangements were made for that purpose with Gov. Shirley, of Massa- 
chusetts. Troops were immediately levied by him at the expense of 
the crown ; and in June they set sail for Nova Scotia, and landed a 
few miles from Beau Sejour. In the beginning of July, siege was 
laid to that fort, and after four days' bombardment it capitulated, on 
the conditions that the troops might leave the fort with all the honors 
of war, and be transported at the expense of England to Louisburg, 
and that the inhabitants might remain in possession of their soil on the 
same terms as heretofore. Fort Gaspereau soon after surrendered on 
ike same conditions, and the English gained possession of the entire 
country. 

A few of the Acadians having been taken in arms at Beau Sejour 
and Gaspereau, Gov. Lawrence determined, although in direct viola- 
tion of die second article of capitulation, to destroy their settlement, 
and to disperse the inhabitants among the New England and Southern 
Colonies. The design of this movement was to strengthen and en- 
large the English power, and to prevent all further encroachments 
from the French at Cape Breton. This design was approved by the 
Admirals, Boscawen and Mostwyn, and measures were immediately 
taken to carry it into execution, Col. Winslow and the Massachusetts 
levies being employed for that purpose. In the month of September, 
after harvest-time had passed, the Acadians were summoned to appear 
at their village church in Grand-Pre", under pain of forfeiting their 
possessions in case of absence. They quietly assembled at the ap- 
pointed time, and were immediately surrounded and taken prisoners 
by the English soldiery. Col. Winslow then read the proclamation 
of the Governor, declaring that their lands and possessions were for- 
feited to the crown, and that they were to be banished forever from 
the province. Transports had been already obtained for that purpose, 
and the unhappy Acadians were forced on board as soon as the ar- 
rangements needful for the voyage had been made. The scene of 
embarkation beggars description. From the decks of the vessels they 
beheld their once happy village ravaged by the ruthless invaders, and 
finally burned to ashes. Their church, their houses, their flocks and 
herds, and the productions of their harvests, were alike involved in 
one common and terrible ruin. Such a scene of wanton destruction 
and flagrant outrage has rarely disgraced the annals of any civilized 
nation. 

The wretched victims of this barbaric enormity were immediately 
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conveyed to their respective places of destination, most of them 
being landed in Massachusetts and New York, the remainder in the 
Colonies at the South. Their situation was pitiable in the extreme. 
Homeless and hopeless r they wandered from village to village, de- 
pendent upon the inhabitants for sustenance and protection. Their 
destitute condition excited the sympathies of the people, and even 
aroused the attention of the Legislatures of the several States on 
whose shores they had been cast. Active measures were taken, par- 
ticularly in Massachusetts, for their immediate relief and future sup- 
port.* Finally, at the treaty of Paris, in 1 763, France made a com- 
plete surrendry of her North American possessions, and the few sur- 
viving Acadians were suffered to return to their desolated and deserted 
homes. 

Such are the most prominent among the historical incidents on which 
Evangeline is founded. The poem commences at a period somewhat 
anterior to the removal, with an animating description of the Acadian 
fanners, and of the quiet and beautiful scenes in which their lives 
were passed. The murmuring pines and the hemlocks, — the sombre 
forests, the plaintive music of whose tenebrous and trailing boughs is 
ever blending with the deeper tones of a neighboring ocean, — the fruit- 
ful valley, spotted with meadows and waving grain, — the lowing herds 
and peaceful flocks, — the village, bathed in the still, soft air of sum- 
mer-tide, and vocal with the hum of merry voices, unite to form a 
striking picture of the placid enjoyments of pastoral life, — a picture 
heightened into still lovelier and sweeter beauty by the exalted char- 
acter and simple nobleness of the inhabitants, — 

" Men whose lives glided on, like rivers that water the woodlands — 
Darkened by shadows of earth, but reflecting an image of heaven." 

The most prominent characters of the poem are Evangeline, the 
daughter of Benedict Bellefontaine, and Gabriel Lajeunesse, the son 
of Basil the blacksmith. They were lovers. In childhood they had 
played together on the hill-side — had wandered hand in hand through 
the forest glades, and gathered violets together — had learned the les- 
sons of good Father Felician from the " self-same book," and stood to- 
gether within the village smithy, to watch its flickering and sparkling 
Sames : and now 

" He was a valiant youth, and his face, like the face of the morning, 
Gladdened the earth with its light, and ripened thought into action ; 
She was a woman now, with the heart and hopes of a woman." 

Their betrothal had already taken place — their future home had been 
already built and furnished — worthy Rene Leblanc, the notary public 
of the village, had already drawn the formal writings of espousal, and 
the marriage-day had been appointed ; when the startling summons of 
the English Governor was proclaimed throughout the village. Then 

i 

* See Reports of the Massachusetts Legislature, from 1756 to 1762. 
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followed the capture and imprisonment, and finally the embarkation, 
with all the horrors and distress which accompanied that thrilling 
scene. The old man Benedict, subdued in spirit and broken in heart, 
sank down beneath the weight of his afflictions, and died upon the 
barren sea-shore. There they buried the man, of seventy winters, 
pillowed near the crystal sands ; and the wild roar of the distant 
surges mingled with the wailing of the solemn congregation; as they 
sung his final dirge. And so they departed to a hopeless exile in a 
distant land, — 

" Leaving behind them the dead on the shore and the village in ruins !" 

The scene now changes to the distant country of their exile. Mean- 
while the Acadians had been scattered like snow-flakes over all the 
Eastern Colonies. Some had died, sorrowing and broken-hearted ; 
others still dwelt in the region where they landed ; and others had 
wandered to the distant South and West, and made their homes in the 
fertile valley of the Mississippi. In the excitement of embarkation, 
Evangeline and Gabriel had been torn asunder, and removed in differ- 
ent vessels to distant and separate lands. Long and wearisome years 
passed away ; and, with Father Felician at her side, Evangeline wan- 
dered from village to village, in patient but fruitless search of the Lost. 
Bereft of a father, and torn away from all she loved and cherished, 
she sorrowed and wept and waited in silence. 

" Something there was in her life, incomplete, imperfect, unfinished ; 
As if a morning of June, with all its music and sunshine, 
Suddenly paused in the sky, and, fading, slowly descended 
Into the east again, from whence it late had arisen." 

At length, guided by flitting rumors, and still attended by the faith- 
ful priest, Evangeline pursued her lonely journey down the beautiful 
Ohio and the Mississippi, to the distant " Eden of Louisiana." There, 
surrounded by affluence and happiness, she discovered Basil the black- 
smith, who, with a kindred fragment of the exiled Acadians, had set- 
tled in that beautiful and fertile region. But Gabriel — the loved, the 
lost Gabriel — was not there ! Moody and restless and dissatisfied, he 
bad left his father's house, and wandered away on the pathless prairies 
of the Missouri. Thither she hastened, attended by Basil ; and to- 
gether they followed the retreating steps of the Wanderer, till they 
came to the tents of the Jesuit Mission, through which he had already 
passed in his journey to the North. Here Basil departed homeward, 
and Evangeline staid at the Mission, awaiting the expected return of 
Gabriel. The summer passed away ; and autumn came, but with it 
came not the Lost. At length, bidding farewell to the Mission, she 
departed, and commenced anew her sorrowing search. 

" Thus did the long, sad years glide on, and in seasons and places 
Divers and distant far was seen the wandering maiden ; — 
Now In the tents of grace of the meek Moravian Missions, 
Now in the noisy camps and the battle-fields of the army, 
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Now Id secluded hamlets, in towns and populous cities. 

Like a phantom she came, and passed away nnremembered." 

At last, wearied in the fruitless search, Evangeline turned from her 
wanderings, and bent her toil-worn feet toward the city of Perm. 
There the Sunshine of Saint Eulalie became a Sister of Mercy. 
With a quiet step and a gentle heart, she sought the abodes of poverty 
and disease, conferring blessings on the living, and paying the last sad 
duties to the dying and the dead. And when pestilence had fallen on 
the city, she watched by night and by day within the almshouse, 
where the poor and the wretched came to die. One Sabbath morning, 
as she moistened the fevered lips of the living, and closed the sight- 
less eyes of the dead, she beheld among the victims of disease an 
aged man, with thin gray locks upon his temples. It was Gabriel. 
As the beams of morning fell upon his fevered countenance, and 
lighted up his features with the glow of youth, Evangeline recognized 
him ; and whispering, " Gabriel ! O my beloved !" she knelt by the 
bed-side of the dying man. His moving lips and trembling eye-lids 
told the tale his tongue refused to utter ; and while his spirit passed 
away, Evangeline kissed his pallid features, and pressed his lifeless 
head to her aching bosom, murmuring, " Father, I thank Thee ! w 

And now within the walls of the little Catholic churchyard in the 
heart of the city, the wearied lovers are sleeping side by side, un- 
known and unnoticed. 

" Daily the tides of life go ebbing and flowing beside them, 
Thousands of throbbing hearts! where theirs are at rest and forever, 
Thousands of aching brains, where theirs no longer are busy, 
Thousands of toiling hands, where theirs have ceased from their labors, 
Thousands of weary feet, where theirs have completed their journey !" 

Thus ends this beautiful and touching tale. We have drawn only 
a feeble outline of its more important incidents, as connected with 
the early history of Nova Scotia. To define or analyze its finer 
shades and more delicate coloring, is neither our desire nor our ex- 
pectation. We are content to gaze and to admire. 

The metrical structure of the poem, however, has been already 
made the subject of much critical comment. The introduction of the 
hexameter into our language has been regarded as an experiment, some- 
what hazardous, alike to the poem and to the author. There are many 
difficulties in the way of such an introduction— difficulties which have 
been felt and avoided hitherto by most of the English as well as 
American poets. Not even the ingenious defense of the hexameter 
by Southey, has induced them to cherish and preserve such a vara 
avis in our land. It is universally acknowledged that the transplanta- 
tion of the Latin and Greek hexameters, with all their rules and 
pauses and figures complete, into our rugged English soil, is impossi- 
ble. Such a delicate tropical plant can never flourish in our hardy 
septentrional climate. It becomes necessary, therefore, to introduce 
into the original hexameter such modifications and changes as will 
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serve to adapt it to the peculiarities of our tongue. These modifica- 
tions and changes seem to us so to impair the strength and the beauty 
of the original as to render it imperfect and unharmonious, and there- 
fore worthless. 

There is a radical difference between the metrical system of the 
ancients and our own. That system was founded on the regular suc- 
cession of syllables, long or short, by nature or by position. Upon 
such a succession depend in a special degree the force and melody of 
the Latin and Greek hexameters. In the English language, however, 
such an arrangement of syllables has never existed, and never can 
exist, in a metrical point of view ; and, therefore, from the very nature 
of the case, such hexameters are not adapted to that language. 

Our metrical system depends upon the regular alternation of sylla- 
bles, accented and unaccented, and consequently, to avoid the difficulty 
we have mentioned, accent has been substituted to supply the place of 
length. They are distinct and unrelated to each other. An accented 
or an unaccented syllable may be either long or short. Whatsoever 
connection may be found in them, is rather the result of accident, 
than the determinate effect of any harmonious relation existing be- 
tween the ancient and the modern metrical systems. The substitu- 
tion of accent, therefore, to supply the place of length, can only obvi- 
ate the difficulty in part, and consequently tends to impair the melody 
of the primitive hexameter, and to degrade it, sermone pedestri, into 
weak and trifling prose. 

The difficulty we have noticed is increased still further by the un- 
avoidable introduction of trochees to supply the place of spondees in 
the verse. From the very nature of our metrical system, spondees 
are indiscriminately employed, either as trochees or as iambi ; and, 
consequently, the substitution of trochaic, and even of iambic, in the 
room of spondaic feet, is general, and indispensable to the melody of 
out modern hexameter. Southey, however, in addition to this exten- 
sive modification, advocates the use of " any foot of two or three syl- 
lables at the beginning of a line ; and sometimes, though less fre- 
quently, in the second, third, and fourth place."* The obvious ten- 
dency of this radical perversion, is to introduce such an irregularity 
of emphasis, and such a variety of cadence, as to impair, in a great 
degree, the melody and rhythm of the measure. 

Another important objection to the introduction of the hexameter, is 
found in the vast number of monosyllabic words contained in our lan- 
guage. The difficulty arising from this source is insuperable. Words 
of this class, whenever employed in the construction of the verse, re- 
main, in respect to metre, wholly distinct and separated from each 
other. They are, also, for the most part, of equal length, being never- 
theless employed indiscriminately as either long or short. The feet 
of the verse become, consequently, dissevered from each other, and 
dissolved into their component elements, to the utter destruction of all 
harmony and cadence. This is evidently a great defect. 

* 

• See Preface to " A Vision of Judgment." 
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But we forbear to press this subject further. To many of our read- 
ers it seems, perhaps, entirely a question of tastes ; and we are there- 
fore in no wise willing to prolong in its discussion the already pro- 
tracted limits of this article. We have merely suggested some diffi- 
culties which seem to us to oppose the introduction of the classic 
hexameter into our language. These difficulties have equal force in 
opposition to other classic measures, as far as they are variable in 
emphasis or rhythm. To the hexameter, however, there are peculiar 
objections, arising both from the enfeebling influence of its double 
endings, and from the unavoidable indeflniteness of its accent and its 
cadences ; and, therefore, all attempts to naturalize and anglicize this 
measure, or to construct an English hexameter upon the basis of va- 
riable feet and accents, must ultimately fail. We cannot but say, with 
the author of The Defense of Poesie, " Peradventure, with us Eng- 
lishmen, it be too late to admit a new invention of feet and times that 
our forefathers never used nor ever observed till this day, either in 
their measures or in their pronunciation." We cannot do otherwise 
than wish, that, for the sake at least of those who have slight ac- 
quaintance with the classic melodies of Homer and of Virgil, some 
other measure had been chosen by the author' of Evangeline. While 
we admire the dexterity and the peculiar skill which he has displayed 
in the metrical structure of this poem, yet we would prefer to hive 
beheld him wielding the more convenient arms of modern ages, rather 
than the antique pilum of Grecian and of Roman times. And here 
we close this desultory and protracted article, craving the pardon of 
our wearied readers, and feeling our toil amply repaid if we have done 
aught toward awakening or fostering any interest in this truly beauti- 
ful and touching poem. e. d. m. 



THE STAGE AND THE DRAMA 

At first view, the theatrical art seems nearly allied to the dramatic. 
The poetical and the theatrical elements are, in the minds of many, in- 
separably associated. It must be admitted that, in the form of dramatic 
poetry, sdrne of the ingredients of the stage are essential. A drama 
introduces different characters and individuals, all grouped together, 
yet distinct, all involved and connected with some great event in life, 
either tragic or comic ; and at the same time, to some is assigned a 
prominent, and to the others a subordinate part. This is the only form 
of the drama. Therefore, it cannot be denied that, to a certain ex- 
tent, it is adapted to action and representation. 

From the peculiar form, however, of dramatic, in distinction from 
epic and lyric poetry, or even history — its division into acts and 
scenes, the regular and rapid succession of events, its distinct and 
prominent characters — nothing more can be argued, than that it is 
accommodated to action, that it may be represented in the theatre. 
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Strip it of its scenic apparatus and accompaniments — keep it from the 
stage — yet the power of eomedy and the power of tragedy will still 
remain. The elements of this power are naturalness and truth, which 
action can neither confer nor take away. How does the tinsel and 
glare of the theatre, the bronze lamps and gas lights, the profusion of 
figures and paintings, the gaudy curtain and the unknown wonders be- 
hind it, the fumes of the pit, mingled with the odors of choice per- 
fumes, subserve the true end of tragedy or comedy ? They only please 
or offend the senses — draw the attention from the play. What has all 
this pageantry to do with purifying the affections by terror or pity, by 
mirth or laughter ? What has it to do with exciting our sensibilities 
or passions, our sympathy, our like or dislike ? Nothing at all. It 
serves to attract the illiterate throng that nightly go down to the pit to 
feast and exhilarate their gross senses, and as nightly retire to wallow 
in brutish lust and dissipation. They are too lazy or too sensual to 
read a drama and employ their imagination, and go to the theatre to 
have the mental labor performed for them, or to while away an hour, 
which had passed more tedious or wretchedly elsewhere. 

Theatrical exhibitions have been in the greatest demand at the pe- 
riod when a nation is beginning to taste the sweets of literary culture. 
They are a combination of the material with the intellectual, at which 
the ordinary spectator derives less pleasure from the beautiful crea- 
tions of the poet, than from the scenic docorations, music, and other 
accessories which address themselves to the senses. They admire 
the productions of the artist and the tailor. The fondness for pageants 
is characteristic of an early period of society, and the theatre is the 
most brilliant of pageants. With the progress of education and re- 
finement, men become less open to, or at least less dependent on the 
pleasures of sense, and seek their enjoyment in more elevated and 
purer sources. Thus it is, that instead of 

" Sweating in the crowded theatre, squeezed 
And bored with elbow -points through both our rides," 

as the sad minstrel of nature sings, we sit quietly at home, enjoying 
the pleasures of fiction around our own fire-sides, and the poem and 
the novel takes the place of the acted drama. However much we 
may lament the decline of dramatic writing, as one of the most beauti- 
ful specimens in the garden of literature, still it must be admitted to 
be both a symptom and a necessary consequence of the advance of 
civilization, when this decline is occasioned by the fall of the stage. 

It may be claimed that the scenery of the stage serves as a basis 
upon which the imagination is to work, and that these visible forms 
are a guide to a more perfect conception of the ideal and fanciful crea- 
tions of the poet. Is this at all necessary, is it the province of poetry ? 
If so, why not give us a visible representation of the ideal in all poetry 
and fiction ? The moment you give a visible form, as perfect as art 
can design, to the fanciful conception of a poet, you take away all the 
charms of poetry and pervert its design. These creations exist in 
the regions of fancy and cannot be brought within the region of sense. 
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Who was ever satisfied with any form, given to the Grecian maids, 
fawns or nymphs, that dwell in their groves, on the margin of their 
streams and mossy banks of rills ? Who ever believed that the paper 
fairies and spirits of the theatre were the fairies and spirits of Shik- 
bpeare ? Who has ever seen Ariel, or Puck and Pease Blossom, and 
thought them the attendants of Prospero, or the subjects of Oberon and 
Titania ? Poetry never designed that they should be seen, save through 
the medium of the imagination. 

Who would wish to behold the artless Miranda, the fair partner of 
Ferdinand, at a game of chess ? Rather than resort to the theatre for 
such a spectacle, we would resort to some drawing-room in the ciiv 
and play ourselves with queens. Who would converse with the 
gentle Desdemona, or behold Ophelia, "rose of May," a character too 
exquisitely touching to be dwelt upon, too delicate for a vulgar mind ? 
Who would be Romeo in the garden-scene, or in Friar Lawrence's 
cell ? No one who would afterwards delight in reading these scenes, 
or in dwelling on them with his fancy. These characters and scenes 
were never created for mortal gaze. 

We believe that the stage and its scenery is just as necessary in 
epic and lyric poetry and in history, as in dramatic writings. Mil- 
ton's Eden is not more difficult for scenic representation, than the "Isle 
of Prospero." You could cause the one to rise out of the ocean as easily 
as the other to appear on the land. The world of Nature can furnish 
no parallel of either, much less the world of Art. You would be as 
successful in imitating the " music of the Spheres" with a chime of 
bells, as the airy music of Prospero's Isle by a chorus of flutes and 
fiddles. Curtains of painted trees and caverns, of rills and flowers, 
would transport the mind anywhere else than to the " enchanted isle," 
with its " spirit dwellers and sea of turbulent waves and tempest-tossed 
vessel," or to Eden, where 

" From sapphire fount the crisped brooks, 
Rolling on orient pearls and sands of gold, 
With mazy error under pendant shades, 
Ran nectar, visiting each plant, and fed 
Flowers worthy of Paradise, which not nice art 
In beds and curious knots, but Nature boon, 
Poured forth profuse on hill, and dale, and plain." 

We would not object to a painting of either, the work of years, exe- 
cuted by the hands of a skillful artist ; but the daubed curtains and 
pasteboard of the stage have no charms for us. In either scene, how- 
ever, we would trust Nature for a parallel, sooner than the hand of Art. 
History, with some profit and pleasure, might be illustrated by the 
scenic art. To do justice to its characters would be less difficult, 
while the manners, customs, and costumes of nations in all ages, re- 
presented on the stage, would give us a vivid conception of life in 
each period ; would furnish us, in some degree, with the only knowledge 
of men, and their mode of living, of life— its duties and relations. 
Even this knowledge might be better obtained from museums andgil- 
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es of art, by the aid of the imagination, filling out the imperfect 
tches of history, bringing men before us as they actually existed 
ill ages of the world. 

Ve have thus endeavored to show how far short the painted and sculp- 
(d forms of the stage, poorly executed as they must be, come of 
resenting the ideal and fanciful images of a fine dramatic poem. 
is showing of every thing levels all things to the senses and dis- 
ses with the imagination, the only faculty of the mind which can 
reciate poetic beauty — the principal faculty addressed, and the one 
ch should be, of all, most exercised in reading dramatic poetry, 
the stage we would substitute the imagination. Those upon 
Me brain 

" The dews of fancy never fell," 

»e minds never beheld an image, only when conveyed by the eye, 
;ht as well read a proposition of Euclid as a play of Shakspeare. 
them the one has as much beauty as the other, and perhaps lines 
angles more truth and beauty too. Those who are too lazy to em- 
j their imagination, we would point to such a figure and such a 
iting, representing such a scene and beauty of Shakspeare, as we 
X children in learning them their alphabet, telling them that C 
ids for cat, D for dog, and S for spoon, always having a care that 
le animals stand by their side, and that they have a spoon in their 
ith. 

The child may eventually learn to make a distinction between the 
3r C and the black cat, between the crooked letter S and the crook- 
ipoon; but your lazy play-goers will never distinguish the fair 
'ess of forty, with painted face and false hair, jeweled ear and 
deleted arms, from Ophelia or Juliet, of the grace and simplicity of 
ire and of * sweet sixteen.' 

!*he stage and all its decorations may amuse and gratify a vulgar 
e and exhilarate the spectators ; yet it confines the mind to visible 
as, imperfect and distorted in themselves, thus giving a wrong im- 
ision of the objects intended to be represented, degrading the im- 
lation, corrupting the art of criticism, while it lowers rather than 
rates our ideas of the poetry which it attempts to illustrate. 
Ve come now to consider the action of the Drama on the Stage ; how 
ipetent actors and actresses are to be Othellos, Lears, or Macbeths, 
uliets, Lady Macbeths, or Cleopatras ; how successful they are in 
eiving the spectators, and how much they aid in understanding the 
t. It is not necessary to prove that this exercise is not pleasing 
exciting to the spectators ; that the acting conveys no instruction 
ire the play has never before been read ; that, in fine, the drama can- 
be represented on the stage ; but that the characters are perfect 
lout action, and that a complete play is dependent for none of its 
ellence and final success upon the theatre. 

Vhat do we require of an actor or actress ? That he or she be the 
Mm who is to be represented on the stage. If Lear is to be acted, 
I be Lear himself. We are not satisfied if, in some re- 
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spects, he be Lear, or make us believe it even, if he resemble him ray 
nearly. He comes forth as Lear, and we expect to witness this blind, 
tottering old man, " staggering between the weight of attachment and 
the hurried movement of passion at his disappointment, like a tall ship 
driven about by the wind, buffeted by the furious waves, but that still 
rides above the storm, having its anchor fixed in the bottom of the sea." 
We expect to see the ebb and flow of feeling, its pauses and feverish 
starts, its impatience of opposition, its haste to repel insinuation, the 
alternate contraction and dilation of the soul, its swollen grief, its hate. 
How nearly does the lame, limping actor, his frantic tone and gesture, 
equal Lear ? What are the forced impulses and gusts of passion in- 
dicated by the distorted features of the human face, compared with the 
whirlwind and tempest raging in the mind of the actually insane Old 
Man ? Look at the ocean agitated by the tempest, painted upon can- 
vas, and expect to see and hear thunder and lighting, the vast hearings 
and dashings of the surges, as soon as see Lear acted, and expect to 
behold his " mind laid bare," the explosions of his passions, storms that 
turn up and disclose to the bottom that sea, his mind with all its vast 
riches. Expect the canvas to reveal the acting cause of the ocean- 
tempest, as soon as the actor, the occasion of this storm of passion in 
the mind of " Old Lear." Expect to see the wind raising the waves, 
as soon as ingratitude and cold neglect acting upon the filial heart 
of the aged man, making him 

" feel 
" How sharper than a serpent's tooth it b 
To have a thankless child." 

We would as soon look through a smoked glass to get a landscape 
view of the moon, as look at the workings of Lear's great soul through 
the medium of flesh and blood. His soul does not animate the form 
on the stage ; his thoughts do not originate in the mind of the actor; 
nor is his heart the scene or seat of those tumultuous passions. The 
actor has no interest in or connection with the misfortunes of the poor 
old man ; his heart is not wrung with real grief at the petrified indiffer- 
ence of a natural child ; he is not the old man turned out of door, nor 
do we pity him as we pity the Lear of Shakspeare. We know that 
his grief and hate is the result of previous training, and that as with 
the actor, the events have happened as often as the reading and re- 
hearsal, so he has often had the same feelings before. But with Lear 
the events are all new and unexpected, and the feelings which they 
are calculated to awaken, burst afresh from his heart. So far short 
of the real and actual must the player fall. He has, however, excited 
pity and terror in the spectators. This the reading of the drama 
would effect. If the events, the tragedy itself, do not awaken such 
feelings, the action can never. This power is peculiar to tragedy, not 
to action, which can only be a means of producing an effect. 

Now let Romeo and Juliet appear on the stage, and we shall have a 
love scene. Perhaps they are of one flesh and blood, man and wife, 
married at least. Their hair is false, may be their teeth, their < 
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plexion is none of their own, nor hearts either. Set them at work 
and by degrees let them fall in love. Perhaps they have been lovers 
a thousand times before — consequently they are acquainted with the 
work. Their passions and affections have been so well trained and 
exercised to the work that they will fall in love, even though there be 
as much affinity between their hearts, as between drops of oil and 
water. Juliet exclaims, on her first interview with Romeo — 

" My bounty is as boundless as the sea, 
My love as deep." 

This is the thrilling tide of pleasure, gushing from a heart which 
has never before felt the thrilling passion. But the actor and actress 
are not lovers ; they may act, but they do not feel, nor do they make 
the audience believe. Every thing in the intercourse between the 
real lovers speaks the real soul of pleasure, the high and healthy 
pulse of the passions ; the heart beats, the blood circulates and man- 
tles throughout. The scene on the stage is no parallel of this. Those 
are painted blushes and hard-drawn sighs. The conversation is all 
learned and studiously delivered ; it does not gush forth fresh and 
heartfelt : so the whole scene is not the work of love, but of art and 
practice. For a parallel or illustration of these scenes, we would 
rather trust an exhibition in real life, the characters to be some yankee 
lad and yankee angel, than such an example on the stage, and to 
actual experience than to either. You may find Romeo and Juliet in 
the garden, and at the window, on some summer night, but you will 
never meet them on the stage. 

Much has been said of the patronage which the stage has bestowed 
upon dramatic literature. Without the stage, we are told, the drama 
would never have flourished. This we are neither prepared to assert 
or deny. The stage has, perhaps, given the drama its peculiar form 
and character ; whether this department of literature would have ever 
been called into existence without its patronage, is a somewhat curi- 
ous and difficult question. It has, to a great extent, patronized plays 
of an inferior character. The drama has been prostituted to the stage. 
There are, however, a few noble exceptions, and these alone have 
been preserved — these only are extensively known and read. This 
single fact, together with its immoral tendency, is sufficient testimony 
against its beneficial influence upon dramatic writing. Every thing 
file and polluting, every thing opposed to virtue and religion, has at- 
tached itself to the theatre ; and even in its purity it has proved peril- 
ous to virtue. 

The stage never yet conferred immortality upon any genius, upon 
any drama. What has it done to preserve the productions of Euri- 
pides, iEschylus, or Sophocles ? They remain, not because they 
were acted, but that they contain truth — that they are the productions 
of genius of the highest order. What has the stage done for Shaks- 
peare, or what is it doing ? It was profuse of its patronage of his 
cotemporarie8, whose names are now never mentioned. Let him 
speak for himself, alluding to his connection with the stage : 

voi» xm. 17 
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" Oh, for my sake do with Fortune chide, 
The guilty goddess of my harmless deeds, 
That did not better for my life provide, 
Than public means, which public custom breeds. 
Thence comes it that my name receives a brand, 
And almost thence my nature is subdued 
To what it works in, like the dyer's hand." 

No man ever received more substantial gratitude of the public, or 
made the stage so popular, as did Lope de Vega of Spain. He was 
the idol of his countrymen, " sole monarch of the stage." He fi- 
nished the theatre with eighteen hundred regular plays, and thereby 
amassed a fortune of seven or eight hundred thousand dollars. Of 
all his numerous dramas, says Prescott, one or two only retain pos- 
session of the stage, and few, very few, are now even read. In the 
same street in which dwelt this spoiled child of fortune, who, amid 
the caresses of the great and the lavish smiles of the public coaM 
complain that his merits were neglected, lived Cervantes, struggling 
under adversity, or, at least, earning a painful subsistence by the labors 
of his immortal pen. The one, who gave his name to the age, has 
now fallen into neglect, even among his countrymen, while the fame 
of Cervantes, gathering strength with his time, has become the pride 
of his own nation, as his works still continue to be the delight of 
the whole civilized world. So let every drama, with the name of its 
author, perish, which is dependent for its merit or popularity upon the 
stage. 



ALABAMA. 

Mat the heart that has turned, with the birds of our bowers, 
To a sunnier clime than this cold one of ours, 
But ring from its depths in a measure as free 
As their carol, her song, Alabama, to thee ! 

The passionate yearning 

Of Poesy turning 
Its twin-spirit, Beauty, to seek, may unseal 

Even Heaven's bright portals 

To glances of mortals ; 
Then why not its haunts 'mid the earthly reveal? 

They say, Alabama, the spirit of Song 

Is borne on the wings of thy xephyrs along ; 

That it solemnly sounds from the depths of thy glades, 

That it laughs in thy sunlight and sighs in thy i 

In the bright waters tripping, 

Where lilies are dipping 
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Their fair pendant blossoms where silver waves play, 

And green leaves are glancing 

In sunlight, and dancing 
To melodies breathed in the Wind Spirit's lay. 

That Wind Spirit, sauciest elf! through thy bowers 
It frolics, coqueting, and kissing the flowers, 
Nor contented with these, all the bright summer through, 
Aspires to the lips of a lovelier hue, 

To the lips of thy daughters, 

Who roam by thy waters, 
And, watching the smiles mirror'd faithfully there, 

Might fancy a Peri, 

Of wandering weary, 
Had loitered to gaze on her own beauty rare. 

They say there are glades 'mid thy forests of pine, 
Where the rays of the noontide but tremblingly shine ; 
A spot which the lovers might choose for their tryst, 
Where the golden light mingles with vaporous mist ; 

Where a thousand fair blossoms, 

With odorous bosoms, 
Look tenderly up from their nooks to the skies ; 

And to Love's accents breathing, 

Their green boughs are wreathing 
Their leaflets together, in whispered replies. 

But holier memories, sacred to Fame, 

O, fair Alabama, are linked with tby name : 

Here lie the dark haunts of the Indian race, 

And here they have left of their wanderings a trace : 

Their meni'ry is living 

In legends, and giving 
A name, linked with deeds of the warriors bold, 

To hill, plain, and river, 

Enshrining forever 
The chiefs who beside them have wandered of old. 

Thy winds, Alabama, their requiem shall sigh, 
Thy loveliest flowers o'er their resting-place lie ; 
And here, to their haunts, and to Beauty's bright home, 
Shall the thoughts of the Minstrel, pilgrim-like, roam. 

Should nought else give pleasure, 

Thy name, a rich treasure, 
Would wake the responses of song in her heart. 

What, then, shall she sing thee, 

What bright fancies bring thee, 
When Fame, Song, and Beauty, in thee find a part? 
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VENICE. 

The history of no government can afford an object of greater inter- 
est to the historian, than that of Venice. Her early origin, her long- 
continued prosperity, and her late decay, as well as the striking 
peculiarities of her constitutional history, render her an object of 
peculiar interest to the observers of the present day. Though her 
glory has now departed, and her former influence is scarcely remem- 
bered, we can never forget that she once occupied a lofty station ii 
the annals of European history. From that commanding eminence 
which she held so proudly, and for so many years, she observed the 
struggles which marked the beginnings of the kingdoms and states of 
modern times, together with the death-throes of expiring empires. 
Arising before the empire of Rome was swept away, her power sur- 
vived the blasting effects of the Gothic invasions, and emerged froa 
the barbarity and confusion of those times with increased influence. 
As a relic of former times, she presents in her history peculiarities of 
which no other nation can boast ; as the successful asserter of maritime 
supremacy, she long existed the wonder of her day ; while in the 
miserable gasp of her last agonies, she exposed the rottenness of her 
constitution and the wretched thread by which she had long beet 
sustained. 

The cause of her political longevity affords a fair field for the widest 
conjecture. The secrecy with which the machinery of state was 
shrouded, long rendered her the political Sphynx of Europe. The 
existing circumstances which could enable her to maintain a show of 
power, long after her actual strength was wasted, especially in times 
when the grasping ambition of rival potentates was casting a jealous 
eye on every thing that savored of weakness, will not appear evident 
from a superficial investigation. 

The situation of Venice among the islands and lagoons of the Adri- 
atic, gave an early importance to her commercial prospects. She 
found herself compelled by her peculiar position to turn her whole at- 
tention to commerce, and at that early period, when the science of 
navigation was but little known, and when the wide expanse of the 
sea was looked upon with dread, Venetian enterprise easily obtained 
that monopoly of trade, which is so conducive to prosperity. The 
Venetians, having gained this monopoly, acted on all occasions with 
an eye to their general prosperity. Their merchants, composing an 
aristocracy of wealth, could safely bid defiance to all attempt at rival- 
ry. The spirit of the age, moreover, was not favorable to the main- 
tenance of a successful competition. Maritime enterprise was to a 
great extent dormant ; — the bold mind of a Columbus had not yet 
marked out a new course for adventurers, nor enlisted the cupidity of 
cotemporary nations, in searching for fancied Eldoradoes. Hence 
Venice for years possessed a proud supremacy over the commercial 
world. 

She was not naturally a warlike nation ; but the growing power of 
envious states, the encroachments of neighboring kingdoms, the con- 
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flicting interests of the nations that sprung into existence and rose to 
power during her continuance ; and, finally, her own interest in main- 
taining her position, rendered the establishment of military forces 
necessary to her being. Yet Venice was never the aggressor. No 
matter how corrupt her internal affairs may have been, in her inter- 
course with foreign nations she maintained a fair and openhanded 
justice. Her warlike operations are found to have invariably com- 
menced in self-defense. Her wealth and prosperity provoked a gene- 
ral coalition of Europe against her, which she heroically and manfully 
resisted. The very fact of her being invariably on the side of truth 
and justice in her foreign wars, affords us one reason for her success, 
for "truth is mighty and will prevail." 

The Crusades, too, exerted their influence in establishing the power 
of Venice. While this politico-religious mania was spreading through- 
out Europe, her cooperation was secured, though not perhaps from a 
noble self-devotion which characterized so many others. She found 
that her interests were too closely allied to the success or failure of 
this enterprise, for her to stand aloof. She saw with prophetic eye 
the dismemberment of the Eastern Empire, and the consequent flood 
of spoils that would accrue to her ; and in case of the occupation of 
Palestine by Christian Powers, she knew that her favorable situation 
would at once afford her ready access to the riches of the East. But 
her aid was to be bought, and the fourth Crusade was commenced by 
conquering Zara in Dalmatia, which was assigned to the Venetians as 
pay for their transports. From the pillage of Constantinople and the 
destruction of the Greek Empire, which resulted from this Crusade, 
the immense riches of the East were poured into the bosom of the Ve- 
netian republic. This epoch may be considered as the palmy days of 
Venetian history. Her star was now in the ascendant, and for three 
hundred years it shone with increasing splendor, until eclipsed by the 
unavoidable influence of external events. 

But her glory was not to last. Continued prosperity has always 
been unknown in history, and Venice cannot boast of being an excep- 
tion. Her decline and fall resulted not so much from the internal con- 
vulsions which so often prove the ruin of states, as from external 
events over which she had no control. Her commerce had given the 
first impulse to her prosperity ; upon this was her foundation laid ; and 
while that lucrative source of power remained to her, she could safely 
defy the machinations of her jealous enemies. But the progress of 
discovery could not be prevented ; a new direction was given to re- 
search, and Venice failed to take the advantage of it which she ought. 
The discovery of the passage to India around the Cape of Good Hope, 
brought the Portuguese into competition with her, and prevented her 
monopolizing the Indian trade. The discovery of America also did 
much to decrease her commercial influence, by turning the attention of 
the civilized world to the inexhaustible resources of the Western Con- 
tinent. But these discoveries were not inconsistent with the growth 
of her power : had Venice turned her immense wealth into this new 
channel of adventure and speculation, she might now have existed and 
rivaled the proudest of Europe's monarchies. 
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But her resources were wasting from other causes. The wart of 
Charles V. and Francis I. acted as a leech upon the sickening body of 
the Venetian republic. Her wealth was diverted from its original 
channels, her losses aggravated, and her treasures consumed. Her 
declension from this time was slow, but sure. Her real decline and 
weakness was known only to herself. Her jealousy of foreigners, and 
the absolute impossibility of their informing themselves of her actual 
state, rendered her name respected at the very time when she was 
ready to fall from the slightest shock. The Turks too were gaining % 
fast hold upon her Eastern possessions. She was not able to with- 
stand the continual encroachments of these semi-barbarians ; nor did 
the confused state of Europe allow aid from other quarters. Yet she 
stood for some time as the bulwark of Christendom against their in- 
vasions. The defense of her last Eastern possessions was a straggle 
worthy of her former greatness ; but it was only the transient rett» 
citation of her ancient splendor, which shone for a moment and dis- 
appeared. During the last century of her existence, the name of the 
Venetian republic was scarcely mentioned as one of the powers of 
Europe, and when the French entered her capital, they disclosed to 
the world the " baseless fabric" upon which her greatness rested. 

r>. H., jr. 



MIDNIGHT. 

The busy world has sunk to nest, 

Oppressed with toil and care, 
And silence floats on noiseless wing 

Through all the midnight air ; 
The wind scarce stirs the aspen leaf, 

So gentle is its breath — 
Heav'n, earth, and sky seem now alike, 

The voiceless realm of death. 
Oh! in the hush of this still hour, 

What mem'ries round me throng, 
That whisper to my aching heart 

Sweetly as angel's song ! 

Though now the path of life is dark, 

My heart with anguish wrung, 
It soothes my spirit to recall 

The years when I was young : 
Though those who now attend my steps 

Are formal all, and cold, 
Yet in my heart's deep chambers dwell 

The faithful friends of old. 
So then though hope may take its flight, 

And darkness shroud the sky, 
111 smooth my pathway to the tomb 

With dreams of days gos» by. 
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PERICLES. 

Some twenty-three hundred years ago, there was, on the peninsula 
>f Greece, a little city, the capital of a small, rocky promontory. Its 
itreets were narrow and crooked, its dwellings humble and plain. It 
iiad walls ; but, compared with those of Babylon, they were but fences. 
[t had public edifices ; but they would have been small indeed, by 
the side of the pyramids and the catacombs. Yet on this little city 
the eyes of the world were fixed. The kings of the East had thought 
to add it to their vast domains. But their countless hosts fled in dis- 
may from Marathon and Salamis. Yet Athens had prouder names 
than these. Her statesmen and her philosophers, her artists and her 
poets, had made conquests in the domains of mind, far nobler than the 
most brilliant displays of physical strength and courage. It was be- 
cause its inhabitants were endowed with a manliness which could 
brook no disgrace, an energy which recognized no obstacle, an activity 
of mind which knew no limits, and a taste which clothed every thing 
with its own idea of perfection, that that nook of land was a charmed 
spot. It was this which clothed each sterile cliff around with asso- 
ciations which have ever since made them sacred ; which converted 
the arid waste into the calm retreat of the Lyceum and the classic 
shades of Academus ; and which has created models of art and taste 
of which the least alteration is a defect. Long did these noble quali- 
ties strive for the ascendency in their father-land, and when they were 
Supplanted there, not even then did their influence cease, but they 
went forth to instruct and civilize every age and every clime. While 
reason can persuade and feeling stimulate, while liberty has advocates 
and truth followers, while taste and fancy can please, so long will the 
name of Athens and the age of Pericles be sacred to the statesman 
and the philosopher, the scholar and the artist. 

We can well imagine the surprise of some curious traveler from 
Asia, who, impressed with the necessity of the power and grandeur 
of the Great King to the prosperity of the Persian empire, had come 
to admire this 'EXXct? 'EXXados, on learning that Athens needed no 
such august personification of her power. Persons were, indeed, 
chosen to perform her subordinate trusts, but all laws were passed 
and all cases decided by the Athenian people, or large assemblies 
chosen by lot from them. But he would soon learn that there was 
one who, though in the rank of a citizen, had, by the mightiest of all 
influences, the power of intellect, earned the title of Prince of Greece. 
The stranger might watch long on the road from his house to the 
council-chamber, without seeing him ; but it was the only path he 
trod. And when he was pointed out to him, we can conceive with 
what incredulous surprise he would exclaim, Is that Pericles ? But 
if he chanced to be in the Agora, when some great and doubtful measure 
called Aim to the Bema, then would he learn why his countrymen had 
called him the Olympian Jove. 

But it was not there alone that he would find tokens of the power 
of this wonderful man. Whether he strolled through the Parthenon 
or gazed on the Propyl»a, whether he listened at the Odeum or 
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watched the busy workmen on the Long Walls, — every thing spake of 
Pericles. Nor was his power limited to Athens alone. The con- 
federacy formed to resist Persian agression had gladly conferred the 
entire management of its affairs to the people over whom he had ac- 
quired the ascendency. They were arbiters of Greece, masters of 
the sea, the conquerors of Egypt, and the terror of Persia. Such 
were the Athenians as Pericles found them. 

Thirty years have passed away. That land is no longer a stranger 
to the invader's footstep. Year after year have its fair fields been 
ravaged to its very walls. Those walls are crowded with an inactive, 
famishing populace, in whose ranks the pestilence is making fearful 
ravages. The orator can no longer rouse them by pointing towards 
Salamis, for they remember that they owe the safety of the Piraeus to 
the remissness of their foes ; nor to Marathon, for the suburb of 
Acharnse lies between, and there hostile troops have encamped, and 
hostile trumpets have breathed defiance, unrebuked. 

Where now is Pericles? The plague has attacked him at last. 
His friends move anxiously around his dying bed. His career is at 
an end. But what is the account he can render of it ? Say, Peri- 
cles, where are now those allies who would once have freely spent 
their blood and their treasure to defend the city whose interests they 
had identified with their own ? Can it be, that, instead of strength- 
ening this union, thou hast oppressed its members and squandered 
their resources, to cherish the pride and minister to the gratification of 
the Athenians, till they have called hostile states to their aid ! And 
where is that noble-minded people who once called this land their 
own ? Can it be, that whilst thou hast fed their arrogance, thou hast 
enervated their minds and inflamed their passions, by intoxicating 
them with amusements, and establishing premiums on idleness ! Can 
it be, that to increase the momentary splendor of thy administration, 
thou hast done all this ! Nay, could one man or one age effect it? 
But, alas ! it was so. He had called them from the plow and the oar, 
to lounge in the Agora, or applaud at the theatre, till their taste had 
become vitiated and their judgment corrupt. He left them, the crea- 
tures of impulse, to murder their philosophers and banish their bene- 
factors. Under the influence of his measures their spirit died away, 
till they, whose sires had sought the pyramids of Memphis and the 
walls of Babylon to find fields for the exercise of their restless valor, 
could scarcely be roused, by the tongue of Demosthenes, to defend 
their altars and their homes. 

Had Pericles possessed other qualities of mind and heart, had he 
induced the Athenian people to incorporate subject states into their 
own, as another band of hardy, resolute men, on a neighboring penin- 
sula, had learned to do, in that case, classic Athens, and not barbariai 
Rome, might have been the Mistress of the World. But, then, hit 
administration would have been but as the faint dawn, forgotten amid 
the splendors of the succeeding day ; and he chose rather to squander 
the resources at his command in giving to that administration a splen- 
dor which no succeeding prince or people could hope to equal ; and 
he accomplished his purpose. 
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JOURNAL OF A DAY. 

BT A FRESHMAN. 

" Fonan et h©c olim meminisse juvabit" — Virgil. 

Slept poorly last night, and was harrassed by horrible dreams. I 
thought myself transported to a distant part of the earth, and enrolled 
as an inhabitant of a city wholly made of glass. Every thing on 
which I cast my eyes was of the same material, except my fellow- 
citizens. We lived in glass houses, rode in glass carriages drawn by 
glass horses, wore glass clothes, and ate glass food. I was becoming 
quite contented with my novel situation, when I was informed that the 
city was at certain periods liable to the attacks of a terrible monster 
who resided in the neighborhood, and at the same time I learned that 
he had been recently preparing for an assault. A strange fear crept 
over me instantly, and I had hardly time to utter an exclamation of 
horror, before an apparition more frightful than any thing I bad ever 
conceived burst on my vision. It was the being of whom I had just 
heard. Polyphemus, — described by Virgil in the words, 

" Ipse ardniu, altaque pulsat 

Sidera:" 
and again — 

" Monstram horrendum, informe, ingeni, cui lamen ademptam," — 

was a pigmy and an exquisite, in comparison with him. 

But why attempt to describe what is indescribable ! He rushed on 
swifter than the Shelbyville hurricane, of which I heard a Senior 
speak a few days before, prostrating every thing in his path. He 
seemed to be "berserker" which, as I am informed by a Senior, means 
one under the influence of a kind of phrenzy, " either arising from an 
excited imagination, or from the use of stimulating liquors" Imagine 
the innumerable worlds and systems, that circle in limitless space, 
composed of the materials of which our city was built — gravitation 
annihilated — the concussion, when these bodies met in their common 
centre, and were dashed each into an infinite number of atoms, — and 
you will have a faint conception of what occurred. Actuated, I sup- 
pose, by what my Senior friend calls the instinctive desire of self- 
preservation, I sprung from the spot where I was, and found my- 
self standing (nudus et solus) on the floor of my sanctum, confronted 
by the end of a barber's pole, with a fresh breeze, seemingly from 
every point of the compass, blowing about me. 

Popping into my coal-closet, I spent the next two hours in a de- 
lightful state (horresco referens) of anxiety. But, all remaining quiet, 
I ventured to crawl back to my couch, and was soon once more in the 
arms of Morbus. My sleep, however, was not sound. At one time I 
fancied myself in a confined room, where I was hanging up by my 
heels in the shape of a ham ; and, through the dense smoke rolling up 

vol* hd. 18 
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from burning brimstone and tobacco, I dimly perceived forms with 
horns and cloven feet. At another, I thought myself lying under the 
cataract of Niagara, which seemed to pour from the spout of a huge 
pump, and whenever I attempted to escape, a giant hand thrust me 
back. At length, however, the clock struck three ; my alarm run 
down, (I mean the alarm of my clock,) and I, supposing some new 
calamity was about to befall me, and terrified by the tremendous clat- 
ter, was on ray feet in an instant, flourishing the poker of the stove in 
my right hand. But no enemy assailed me, and I soon recovered 
from my surprise. 

For three long hours I pored over my Algebra, but not an idea could 
I retain. Retrospective and prospective fear struggled for the mas- 
tery, and as day began to dawn, the latter gained the ascendency. 
Notwithstanding all my efforts, each equation connected itself with 
my dreams, and the following will serve for an example of the cur- 
rent of my thoughts : 

^+25+3y+146-?--2x7x&-^-(2+23)=Sophomore and 
4 *> o 

barber's pole. 

y/\Qx A b A 

— — 1 = flunk =my chance of receiving the Valedictory. 

2xb | 2 

The hour for recitation at length arrived, and with a trembling 
heart I awaited my fate. The stoicism, of which I had more than 
once boasted to my companions, fled. The fact that I had been called 
up on each of the two preceding days, furnished a faint hope that I 
would escape. 

The performances commenced. 



- " Omnium 



Venatur urna, serius, ocyda 

Son exitura" — Horack. 

" xpadia 9p^va Xaxrigsi," as iEschylus has it, which signifieth— ts 
Shakspeare has translated it for the benefit of those who have not had 
a liberal education — " my seated heart knocks at my ribs." The sol- 
emn silence was broken by the utterance of my name. What fol- 
lowed I know not. I was told, however, by a classmate, that I made 
several desperate efforts to rise, but sunk back into my seat, foaming 
at the mouth, and into a stupor, from which I did not awake till I 
reached my room. 

Breakfast, of which I stood in great need, had a beneficial effect on 
the inner as well as the outer man ; so that after ambulating, as usual, 
for an hour, I applied myself with spirit to my forenoon lesson. Dis- 
turbed by no fears, — for it was broad daylight, and I could arouse a 
dozen classmates by a shriek, — I got my lesson perfectly, and what is 
more, made a perfect rush. I came very near choking, in the excite- 
ment of the moment, I was so anxious to produce an effect. The 
Tutor was impudent enough to ask me some questions on the passage 
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I had recited, and I only missed four out of seven. I might animad- 
vert at length upon this barbarous custom, which must be a relict of 
the dark ages, but will content myself with the remark, that such 
quizzing often spoils a good recitation. A man who has neither sense 
nor genius, might jabber off his lesson as fluently as a parrot, and pass 
for a great scholar, were it not for this Procrustean bed, (how fond I 
am of the classics !) which brings every man to his proper length. 
That was a most unfortunate allusion, and has no application, I pet- 
ceive ; but it is a pity to spoil such a harmonious period, and there- 
fore I will leave it as it is. 

After my customary walk of four miles, 1 proceeded to dinner, 
where I performed as creditably to myself as in the recitation-room. 
I cannot but wonder at the boundless stores of knowledge exhibited 
by the Seniors at our table. I do not understand half they say. I 
noted down the conversation this noon exactly as it occurred, for the 
purpose of studying its meaning more at my leisure, — for I never like 
to waste any time while eating. All were talking at once, of course, 
and the following is the result : — 

" In this syllogism, which is destructive and" — " divided into Intel- 
lect, Sensibilities, and Will" — " of the Mood Camestres, the major 
Hypothetical" — " is a necessary condition of man's Moral Nature" — 
" for the Ginglymus, or hinge joint" — " is truly a Unit and personal 
Identity" — " is a humbug, and we assert that" — u Taste is refined feel- 
ing sought" — " as an acidifier, or solvent" — " so that while the cu- 
mulo-stratus is abroad" — " Capital Punishment" — " is an original de- 
sire of the mind" — " connected closely with the phenomena of the 
Aurora Borealis" — " and the brachiaeus internus muscle." Query — 
Is it possible that a Freshman can ever become so learned ? " Labor 
omnia vincit," as saith the Roman. 

" Large streams from little fountains flow, 
Great oaks from little acorns grow." — Shaks. 

In such edifying conversation, the ten minutes with which I indulge 
myself at dinner passed rapidly away, and I hurried to my room, fired 
with a new ambition. Remembering the old saying, that the arrow 
of him who aims at the sun will fly higher than that of him who aims 
at an object on a level with himself, I am determined to set a Senior 
before me as my model, and in all circumstances act as I suppose he 
would. 

At the recitation this afternoon, I was requested to remain after the 
division was dismissed. I remembered that I had slept over not long 
before, and I had heard that on such occasions the individual was ad- 
monished, and a letter detailing his misdemeanors was dispatched to 
his anxious friends. I fell on my knees before the Tutor, and began, 

" Dear Mr. , it was entirely accidental, and I promise that so 

long as I remain in College" — " You are requested," said he, with a 
look testifying astonishment, and with a convulsive twitching of the 
muscles in the neighborhood of his mouth, " you are requested to de- 
liver your bond, signed as the law directs, to the Treasurer." How 
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does a man look when skulking off with a stolen sheep on his shoul- 
der ? How does he feel, when he inwardly wishes the earth would 
open and swallow him up ? Thus I looked, and thus I felt. 

Warm bread at tea ! With a stoicism worthy of a Cato, I refrained 
from tasting it, remembering the injunction of the President, never to 
eat food till it was at least twenty-four days old. The Seniors, as 
usual, spent the half-hour in discussing the question, " What is the 
lesson for to-morrow morning ?" which was decided unanimously in 
the negative. 

At six o'clock, attended a meeting to consider the expediency of 
adopting a class cap. I was captivated at once with the idea, and 
made a speech of forty-three minutes' duration. After going some- 
what at length into the historical question, and citing numerous prece- 
dents from Greece and Rome, to cap the climax, I ended with the fol- 
lowing sentence, which 1 had elaborated at odd hours during the pre- 
ceding ten days. The topic was, the possibility that some one from 
the town would take it into (on) his head to ridicule us : — " He who 
dares to commit such a capital offence, if captured, deserves decapita- 
tion. With myself as captain-general, we will sally out, armed cap- 
a-pie, and force the enemy to capitulate. (Cheers.) I had rather, at 
any time, serve in such a capacity than eat a capon. ' Capitis mihi 
eapilli' (in the words of the poet) must be capped." I sunk into my 
seat exhausted, amid thunders of silence, and it was voted, without a 
dissenting voice, that the class have a cap. 

And now here I sit, a wonder to myself, at the close of such an 
eventful day. My door is nicely barricaded with table and chain, 
while the poker is lying at hand. For the present I have transformed 
my clothes-press into a dormitory, and intend to personate Napoleon, 
who often slept booted and spurred. 

Wonder if Susan thinks of me yet ? I tremble when I call to mind 
the saying of my school-day friend, Virgil — 



-" Varium et mutabile semper 



Foemina." 

Hark ! I thought I heard a footstep. No ! 

•• Twm bat the wind, 
Or the car rattling o'er the atony street" 

Really, my ideas are becoming confused, and I nervous and sleepy. 
Vale(!)dictory. 
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Dxath has once more thinned our ranks and caused us all to mourn. The thorough 
scholar, the agreeable companion, the generous friend, is gone. Full of health, and 
buoyant with hope, H. D. Converse was rejoicing among us one week, and the next 
he was in the grave. What more impressive commentary on the brevity and uncer- 
tainty of life ! 

" Oh ! what is life ?— Tis like the bow 
That glistens in the sky : 
We love to see its colors glow — 

But while we look they die ! 
Life fails as soon ; to-day 'tis here — 
To-morrow it may disappear." 



Accompanying the verses entitled " Alabama," was a note from the fair authoress. 
Author what? do our readers exclaim, with eyes and hands uplifted to heaven. Your 
•en»e* do not deceive you, neither is the " deviT' to blame for a misprint We mean 
as we write, authoress. The editors of the " Yale Literary" corresponding with the 
ladies ! Yea, verily, we have condescended to waste now and then a few moments of 
our precious time in that employment But, come, step into this private corner, (pro- 
«nl, O procul eate profani,) and we will introduce you to Miss " Florette" herself. 

There, isn't that a nice little note, so neatly folded, and so elegantly written? 
What a delicate hand must have wielded the pen ! What a fairy form bent over the 
page ! What an angel spirit breathed the inspired ideas ! 

Bless me ! we had forgotten that we are not alone. Did we utter any exclama- 
tions, reader ? If so, pardon us. The cares and anxieties of editorship have made 
as at times quite absent-minded, and we hardly know what we utter. Read, however, 
and we will then subjoin a few remarks. 

•' TO THB QUINTUMVIRATE OF THE FRATERNITY EDITORIAL: 

" Gentlemen, — Does the invitation on the back leaf of the ' Yale Literary,* viz. 
' All who have a song to sing, &c. shall receive from us a hearty welcome and just 
consideration,' apply to the sterner sex only ; or do you graciously include in that 
courteous appeal, any of the fair ones who may be afflicted with a scribbling propen- 
sity ? Tradition affirms that in the olden time the effusions of sundry damsels found 
their way into the Yale Literary — that € Florence of Savoy' suddenly found herself 
among profound disquisitions, mathematical propositions, and all those deep mysteries 

of which we poor daughters of Evo are suspected to be as ignorant as as a 

Freshman of the cause of the disinterested attentions of a Sophomore. * * * • 

" But I am intruding upon your valuable time. Burdened as you are by the multi- 
tudinous cares of editors, forgive the unwonted trespass. I place the following lines at 
your disposal. Do not, gentlemen, with your characteristic gallantry, seriously wound 
your consciences by inflicting upon the public anything unworthy the high tone of the 
Magazine ; and if it (the article) does not meet the sunlight of your favor, let it see 
the light of its own conflagration. If accepted, I commend it to such of your read- 
ers as have survived the ' Ballad of Brookfield.' 

" Respectfully, Florette." 
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Such is the note, (so much of it as can be shown to the public eye,) " verbatim et 
literatim et punctoatim." 

** Florette" may rest assured that we do not include in the invitation on the cover, 
"any of the fair ones who," &c, but only those who, like herself, are worthy of such 
distinguished honor. The voice of " tradition" is too uncertain, we think, to be relied 
on in a matter of such vital importance as the present Moreover, we are too inde- 
pendent to pay any regard whatever to the customs established by our illustrious pre* 
decessors. The stars denote — Can you guess, reader? Only a few omitted sentence!, 
in which we were addressed as persons of the highest genius, and various hints wen 
thrown out in praise of our personal appearance. Now we, by our editorial gravity, 
are far from being vain, but since we read the sentences to which we refer, we hive 
detected ourselves once or twice stroking our chin, with a most complacent smile, be- 
fore the mirror. We have only time to call the attention of the reader to the delicate 
compliment paid us in the latter part of the note, to beg the pardon of the fair writer 
for inserting what was perhaps intended as a private communication, to thank her far 
her beautiful lines, and, would that we could say, to request " more of the same sort," 
but the genius of our Magazine forbids. 



DIARY OF THE EDITOR. 

Feb. 7th, 1848. — Awoke this morning with an unusual feeling of depression abost 
the heart After considering several unsatisfactory reasons, we remembered that 
during the week the Yale Literary must be furnished with some thirty or forty page* 
Our reflections deprived us wholly of an appetite, and friends were anxious tp know 
the cause of our indisposition. In the evening received the following verses, prefaced 
with these remarks : — 

Messrs. Editors, — The first verse of the inclosed Epic (the author has not studied 
the XLII Lecture of Blair's Rhetoric) was written one morning on the end of Loaf 
Wharf, while the eastern sky was mantled with rosy blushes, and the golden creeled 
waves were rolling in from the Sound (!). I felt sublime, and, mounting Pegs** 
was soon soaring in the upper regions. The last stanza was elaborated in my sanc- 
tum one evening, while reflecting on the misery of being compelled to attend i 
prayers. 

MORNING. 

" Hie eat ted paaiiu inter rablimeet ridiculosuin." 

Hasting from his dusky cavern, 

Bright Apollo smiles on earth ; 
Chasing gloom -creating darkness, 

As at young Terra's birth : 
Up the skiey steep his coursers 

Swiftly drag his golden car, 
More impetuous in their movements 

Than fiery steeds of war. 

Issuing from their gloomy chambers, 

Sleepy students rub their eyes ; 
Muttering, with soprano voices, 

" How early we must rise !" 
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Rushing to their matin duties, 
I see them harry by ; 

Charybdis-like, each mouth is stretched, 
And " Morning" is the cry. 
—While walking to the Post Office this forenoon, kept a sharp look-out for the 
'. We begin to consider him our natural enemy. We soon descried him 
ng leisurely before us at a little distance, and checked our /*<&«• trian a. 
er he was aware of our proximity or not, we are unable to determine, (and we 
1't dare to inquire, you know,) but he proceeded at a most provokingly slow 
At length, " nos servavit Apollo," by suggesting the expediency of bolting 
i cross street, and taking a circuit to reach College. 

—Having no lessons (editors are not exempt from the common ills of life, as 
eople seem to suppose) to-day, we spent the forenoon in projecting several mag- 
t " articles," which would no doubt have created a sensation in our little world, 
ternoon was wasted in scratching our head in vain for ideas, and the evening 
in deploring misspent time. We were most successful in planning the " life 
dventures of Job Forgusson, done into Spenserian verse, XXIX Cantos, each 
inzas." The following are some of the subjects to be treated of: — " How Job 
lis four years at College," " How he fell in love with his washer-woman," 
he succeeded in practising law," " How he died," and " How he is remem- 
with affection, and frequently mentioned with reverence, wherever be was 
" The work contemplated may be surpassed in size by " Dr. Nans' Memoirs 
I Burghley," but not in interest by anything ever before published. Those who 
• subscribe for it, must band in their names soon, for the number of copies is 
to 87,000. 

. — Had the " blues ;" spent the day in making faces at ourselves in the glass, 
'oking imprecations on the hour wherein we were born. 
- — His Satanic Majesty more urgent than ever to-day. He supposes us 

" JEgeon qoalis, centum cui bracbia dicoot 
Centenasque manus," 

ty heads too. Called on him in the afternoon, when be inquired if be was to 
> present the January No. Such a tone of voice ! and such a look ! — 

" Who tees it once shall wish to we*t no mora : 
Forever undesrribed let it remain/* 

lived the following " Impromptu to Prex. Day," which does more honor to the 
i heart than to his head. In spite of all our efforts, we could not manufacture 
i for the pun embodied in the last two lines. The sentiment of the piece, we 
■ the sentiment of every reader of the Yale Literary, and therefore we give it 
wing." 

Hail, father ! versed in ancient lore, 

In modern science skilled ; 
Who hast for many a weary year 
The fields of knowledge tilled ! 

Though dimness has o'erspread thine eyes, 

And weakness seized thy frame, 
The sons of Yale will ne'er forget 

Thy worthy, honored name. 
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And when age after age hai passed, 

And Time himself grown gray, 
No night shall come to hide the light 

Of this our glorious Day. 

12th. — Contributions flock in by the score, now when it is too late to insert then h 
the present No. The editor of the ensuing No. just peeped over our ahookler at the < 
last sentence, and j 

" Clrinn'd Iwrrilili' a ghartly fmile, to hear i 

His fumim* should t>c fill'd." -j 

The Muses smile, as you will perceive by the following specimen. 

SONNET. 

O what delight to roam mid forests deep, 

And view the face of Nature, calm and fair, 

With hearts disturbed by no dark thought of care, ' 

But more serene than guiltless childhood's sleep ! ; 

To wander where the zephyrs gently sweep, J j 

And gather flowers of heav'nly tint and rare, '] 

To weave a garland for the golden hair 
Of bright-eyed maiden ! Or, from lofty steep, 

To watch the gath'riug storm on whirlwind wings, 
Careering madly through the dark'ningsky — 
The angry breath cf Ilim who reigns on high. 
Then terror enters not my placid soul : 

I place my trust in Ood f who rules all things, 
And bniil'j when lightnings flash and thunders roll. 

The author of the preceding, remarks : " This is the first sonnet I ever 
I detest them, and can see little of the beauty of poetry in the roost of them. 1 * 
flivt proposition expresses a truth which he need not have troubled himself to 
We agree with him in the second, if he has furnished us a fair sample. Don't |t% 
reader ? 



The following typographical errors occur on pp. 70 and 71, which, by 
were not examined by us in the proof. P. 70, I. 2, for " Assault" read " Assaulter* 
I. 14, for " beasts" read '« breasts ;" 1. 32, for " left" read " lift ;" I. 33, insert "Is* 
after " Them ;" I. 46, for " leaded" read " leaden," and for " rings" read " wmfa," 
P. 71, 1.-2, for " honored" read " honeyed ;" 1. 7, for " glory" read " gory ;" I. Ul t as? 
" Edumea's" read " Idumea's ;" 1. 27, for " empire" read " emprise." 
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THE ELOQUENCE OF THE PULPIT. 

Ths advantages afforded by the Pulpit for the development of a 
' r and majestic eloquence, are less generally acknowledged than 
> importance of its themes. The practice has come somewhat into 
> of contrasting the eloquence of the Pulpit with the eloquence 
\ Bar, at the expense of the former. The reason is obvious. This 
fceae of a numerous class of questions, which do not admit of a de- 
lion, after the strict forms of logic. No syllogism will evince 
exalting influence of celestial scenes and eternal interests upon 
n intellect. No mood in logic will adequately symbolize 
[ into which the soul is wrapt by contemplation of the mys- 
i of the world beyond the grave. If we had an arithmetic by 
ti to compare the interests of time with the interests of eternity ; 
t had a calculus by which to measure the duties and obligations 
nan owes to his fellow, against those which he owes to his 
we might represent, with some approximation to the truth, the 
> which inspire the Ministers of Law and the Ministers of 
• But there is no common criterion by which they may be 
We shall, therefore, at present, throw the Bar quite out of 
lideration, that we may, though hastily and inadequately, sketch 
[field for eloquence presented by the Pulpit. 
" l the themes which it treats, the Pulpit is, by common consent, su- 
it to every other Profession. No institution ever known among 
lias about it an interest at all comparable to the awful majesty 
surrounds the Christian Religion. It moves from nation to 
, marked by the visible impress and superscription of the Most 
It rises in its authority above the thrones of empires. It 
i reverence from powers who have subjugated continents. Had 
> world but a single sovereign, that sovereign would still owe al- 
i to the Christian Religion. Our Faith has been assailed by 
ion of enemies such as were never before met and van- 
Three several times, and with three several engines, have 
■'.in enemies assaulted it. Thrice have they been signally defeated. 
'pBt was employed the arm of civil law, with the appalling alterna- 
nt* xm. 19 
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tive of death or apostasy. The power of an empire which had be- 
come Mistress of the world was wielded against a small and incon- 
siderable community of believers, who contended not with carnal 
weapons, not for an earthly prize. Again, a long and dreary night of 
ignorance and superstition settled down upon the world. Learning 
and civilization vanished from among men, and the enemies of Chris- 
tianity had reason to hope that she too might wane and fade utterly 
from the earth. But uith Vestal constancy was her light, though 
dwindled to a spark, maintained throughout that night of a thousand 
years ; and when the great Saxon Reformer ministered to its support, 
it blazed forth upon the world with a brilliancy which is increasing 
to-day. Then arose a new class of assailants, armed with the keen- 
est points of satin? and the most specious sophistries of scepticism— i 
class of contemptuous, scoffing philosophers. The entire enginery of 
wit and irony was brought to bear upon Christianity. The human 
brain was tortured to invent some new strain of ridicule, which might 
cover the hated religion with contempt. But all was vain. The 
laughter which the French Prince of Buffoons excited through En- 
rope has long been hushed by death, while the Faith which he ridi- 
culed still lives and triumphs. 

The Ueligiou which has been thus assailed and thus victorious, de- 
scends to the care of its ministers in the present age. Venerable for 
the supreme majesty of its Founder, for the antiquity of its origin, for 
the immortal names which it has enlisted in its defense, and for the 
boundless scope of the interests which it embraces, it demands that 
the contemplations of its champions be limited only by eternity in 
their extent, and by the unrevealcd glories of the Deity in their lofti- 
ness. 

But the maintenance of Christianity, however ennobling the de- 
fense of so magnificent an institution may be, is but a part of the 
Preacher's work. There must necessarily appertain to all systems, 
which arc to recommend themselves to the sympathy and support of 
mankind, much that is secular and palpable. The secular and palpa- 
ble, though it may take closer hold of the affections of the heart, can 
never, like the spiritual and mysterious, exalt the contemplations of 
the intellect. But the faithful Minister of Religion is daily brought 
into intimate and elevating communion with higher interests than 
those of time. With most other men, a view of those mysterious re- 
alities is an episode in their lives ; with him, it is life itself. They 
are content to " look through a glass darkly ," even upon the clearest 
manifestations afforded by the Gospel. He is to rise in his contem- 
plations till he shall be wrapt in a vision of glories unrevealed save to 
the Taught of Heaven. He is to ascend, in imagination, to the con- 
fines of the world which is illumined by the Eternal Throne. He is 
to descend to view the punishments which spirits only can endure. 
Both scenes he is to portray, side by side, upon the same picture ; 
from both he is to draw arguments for enforcing the truth which he 
presents. Nor are those alluring or tremendous motives of only oc- 
casional applicancy. Not a duty which he urges, not an obligation 
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which he enforces, is without the same awful sanction. He looks 
through the vail which obscures to the view of others the connection 
>etween the fleeting present and the inevitably approaching future. 
He knows that interests beyond the comprehension of any finite in- 
tellect are involved in the minutest transactions of every hour. He 
knows that every moment may decide the fate of an eternity ; that 
Bvery thought may be pregnant with inconceivable happiness or woe. 
He pleads not for the obligations of man to man, but of man to the 
common Father of us all. He contends, not for justice violated, but 
for the throne of the Deity assailed. He portrays, not the effect upon 
i community if human laws be trampled under foot, but the scenes of 
a universe in ruins if the laws of Jehovah be defied with impunity. 
He appeals, in support of Truth and Right, not to constitutions graven 
by art and man's device ; but to that Code which descended from heaven 
imidst the tremendous manifestations of Sinai, written with the finger 
of God! He is called not to search with wearisome toil for prece- 
ients through heavy folios ; but to cite the authority of that wonderful 
Digest, unlike, in its simple majesty, all ponderous monuments of hu- 
man jurisprudence, so plain and concise as to lie within the under- 
standing and the memory of a child, so comprehensive as to embrace 
every crime ever committed by a mortal. He searches no bales of 
records to confirm a precarious title, which death must, at the best, 
soon render null, but, by the authority of the Sovereign Arbitrator who 
commissioned him, he proclaims to the faithful their indisputable title 
to an heritage to which death shall but the sooner introduce them. If 
with themes of such surpassing moment and such unparalleled sub- 
limity the Minister of Religion be not eloquent, he is but very indif- 
ferently qualified for his work, or but feebly sensible of the import of 
the truth which he delivers. 

Indeed, it is the peculiar glory of the field through which the mind 
rf the Sacred Orator is to range, and from which he is to draw mo- 
tives to enforce his message, that his highest conceptions must ever 
Tall infinitely below the glorious or terrible reality. It would doubt- 
less be difficult to find even an obscure and unassuming Believer who, 
tiumble as may be the character of his intellect, has not pictured to 
aimself some favorite image of the celestial scenes among which he 
tiopes to spend his eternity. However unworthy of the object which 
it represents, it often passes before his mental eye. All forms of 
ipiritual bliss, which lie within the range of his conception, he crowds 
into that panorama of delights. All moral evil is excluded from the 
field of vision, for " there shall in no wise enter into it any thing that 
lefileth." No natural evil deforms the picture, for " there shall be no 
more death, neither sorrow nor crying; neither shall there be any 
more pain." Social happiness shall be unalloyed, " for the nations of 
them which are saved shall walk in the light of it." Nor is the pre- 
lence of his Divine Friend wanting to crown the scene and perfect 
its blessedness ; for " God himself shall be with them and be their 
God." 

How little soever of truth there may be generally in the notion that 
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every man is a poet, wanting only the power of language, we are per- 
suaded that there is much foundation for it here. Many a plain Be- 
liever rises, as ho contemplates the promise of his future home, into 
raptures, which not the gift of tongues would enable him adequately 
to express. Nor is his ecstasy all owing to the vigor of his imagina- 
tion. His imagination may be barren in respect of all other subjects, 
than the one magnificent vision which engrosses his soul. The range 
of his information may be confined to one narrow neighborhood. But 
the loveliness and majesty of the scenes which he contemplates need 
no adventitious aid of human learning, in lifting his views to themes 
of which human learning can take no cognizance. He may be igno- 
rant of the works of Nature. But he is not ignorant of her God. He 
shrinks from curious inquiries into the sublime mysteries of theology. 
But ho gazes full on the untold glories of the Deity. He cannot hope 
to walk the delightsome paths of science. But he is assured that he 
shall walk the golden streets of the Eternal City. He cannot boast 
the protection of earthly friends, the poor reliance of an arm of flesh. 
But ho exults in the friendship of Him who maketh the clouds the 
dust of His feet, and to whom a thousand years are as a watch in the 
night. 

With such an heritage before him, it is no matter for wonder that 
the conceptions of the humble Believer are sometimes strangely ex- 
alted, in his communion with celestial and eternal scenes. 

But if the private Christian, with the simple prospect of a better life 
beyond the grave, is filled with an almost unearthly rapture, what themes 
for eloquence are set before him who is to comprehend in his spiritual 
vision, all the interests of time in their bearing upon all the interests 
of eternity ! We aro not speaking of the views which are sometimes 
presented from the Sacred Desk, sadly weak and unworthy as they 
too often are of the momentous scenes which they represent ; but of 
the field itself, which may furnish the sublimest themes of contempla- 
tion to which mortals are admitted, and to which no other profession 
than that of Divinity can introduce its votaries. Few have ever been 
found to enter that field. Too many are content to tread from week to 
week the same monotonous round in homiletics, seldom awakening a 
rapturous or terrible emotion, such as becomes one who is commis- 
sioned to reveal to men the mysteries of the world to come. There is 
too much ground among us for the slur which an English Reviewer 
throws upon the clergy of Great Britain : " Divinity has ceased to 
employ lips such as those of Chrysostom and Bourdalone. The sanc- 
tity of sacred things is lost in the familiar routine of sacred words. 
Religion has acquired a technology and a set of conventional formulas, 
torpifying to those who use and those who hear them." We do not 
underrate the Ministry. We believe its members will compare advan- 
tageously with those of any other profession in our midst. But if we 
consider that no other profession deals with themes at all comparable 
in moment with those which engage the Clergy, we shall be disposed 
to demand that they aspire to a higher standard than will answer for 
inferior claims. 
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But the motives which are to invite the Christian Minister to the 
noblest efforts, are as exalted as the themes which he discusses. He 
is, in a most just and peculiar sense, the ambassador of Heaven to 
men. He must one day render his account to the Sovereign whom he 
represents. The Scriptures contain the most terrible denunciations of 
divine retribution against the Preacher who shall prove recreant to his 
trust. They are equally replete with promises of the bliss which 
awaits the faithful. His office, then, is one to which an awful impor- 
tance belongs. Not a word falls from his lips which may not deter- 
mine interests, compared with which, the fate of the physical universe 
is but an inconsiderable trifle. His is no work done in a corner. 
The spectators who can best appreciate the importance of his labors, 
are not to be found among men. He is to live 

« as ever iu his great Taskmaster's eye. 1 

" Remember," was the admonition of a venerable divine to his 
younger brother, " remember when you rise in the Sacred Desk, that 
God is one among your hearers." If we may so speak without irrev- 
erence, the Client whose cause is to be plead, is ever present ; not a 
miserable mortal demanding justice of his fellow ; but the Supreme 
Majesty of the Most High, requiring the admiration of all in the awful 
presence. Celestial Intelligences too, as fellow-laborers, watch with 
a solicitude which they feel for no other interests of men, every step 
of the Preacher's career. It is no dream of the imagination by which 
lie believes that they are continually bending over him. They ever 
rejoice with him in the success of his work, and, though not permitted 
to grieve, their unseen presence is no slender consolation in the hour 
of his adversity. And other spirits are about him, spirits of darkness, 
eagerly waiting for his fall. Their leader, in the extent of his abili- 
ties and in the tremendous energy with which he employs them, yield- 
ing precedence to no created being in the universe, in malignity and in 
the unwearied perseverance with which he seeks its gratification surpass- 
ing all, haunts the Preacher's path with a sleepless vigilance. In view 
of such considerations, we do not hesitate to assert that the motives, no 
less than the themes, which address themselves to the Sacred Orator, 
far transcend those of any other profession, except when these motives 
may be subordinately introduced in whatever capacity duty is to be 
performed or responsibility is to be met. And well will it be if in a na- 
tion like our own, where the existence of our institutions and our lib- 
erties must depend upon the intelligence and piety of our people, the 
Ministry shall ever retain that high station to which their exalted 
Calling entitles them, and which the momentous interests committed 
to their care demand that they maintain. f. 
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JULIAN THE APOSTATE. 

To the philosopher and historian, the rise and fall of Rome will 
ever afford a subject of the most interesting study. On the banks of 
the Tiber, whore, but a few centuries before, the solitary forest pro- 
tected by its shade the first of the Romans, all at once appears to 
emerge, as it were from obscurity, a metropolis whose grandeur and 
sublimity well bespoke its buildings, palaces, and inhabitants, kings. 
Gradually extending its sway, it ceased not till it had embraced in its 
broad compass the whole of the habitable globe, and till tho trembling 
world lay prostrate at the feet of its invincible majesty. Many causes 
conspired to its downfall ; decline was the inevitable effect of its im- 
moderate greatness ; and continued prosperity only served to under- 
mine the mighty fabric which it had reared. At the time in which we 
are about to consider it, that decline had already begun to take place ; 
the Roman Eagle had deserted the banks of the Tiber, and perched 
itself amid the rocky crags of the Bosphorus. Rome, once the en- 
tire mistress of the earth, had sunk almost to the rank of a municipal 
town, while her younger sister of tho East had almost entirely divested 
her of her ancient honor and dignity. But yet the fate of the Roman 
empire seemed fixed ; she had accomplished the thousand years as- 
signed her by her Etruscan augur, and whether we may approve or 
question the policy of Const amine, in thus transferring its seat of gov- 
ernment, one thing is certain, though it may have delayed, it could 
not prevent, the final ruin of Home. When we reflect upon the low 
state of its finances, the decay of its military power, and upon those 
many other causes which so powerfully tended to its ruin, our wonder 
should be, not that it perished so soon, but that it existed so long. 
The licentious and extravagant prodigality of its dissolute emperors 
had already drained its natural, though vast resources of wealth. With 
an empty treasury, no government can exist ; and though, as was the 
present case with Rome, severe and onerous taxes may be imposed 
upon the great body of its subjects, yet that will, in the end, only 
serve to hasten its ruin ; for it will injure its internal prosperity, by 
diminishing the zeal and enterprise of its subjects in all matters of 
internal improvement. So it was with Rome. 

Its military power was in no better condition. The Pretorian le- 
gions, tho cause of so many and great evils to the empire, had, before 
this, been disbanded by Constantino, and the nation, for its defense in 
any sudden emergency, relied almost solely upon those unwarlike 
mercenary stragglers, who better deserve the epithet of national cow- 
ards, than the glorious and patriotic title of national guards. It had, 
too, enlisted in its service those fierce hordes of barbarians, who, in 
after time, pouring like a vast deluge upon its worn-out provinces, car- 
ried devastation and ruin in their train. The Goths and Huns, with 
the wild tribes of Scythia, were already acquainted with its internal 
and external weaknesses; and, enclosing the devoted empire, they 
awaited only the war signal of some brave Alaric or Attila, when, like 
a vast tempest, they would sweep over their destined prey. 
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The national religion of the Romans first sprang from the classic 
soil of Greece ; they adopted and cherished it as their own ; and, in 
a great measure, assimilating itself to their national customs and pe- 
culiarities, it became firmly rooted in the breast of every true Roman. 
It is, then, not at all wonderful that the decay of the empire should 
have been attended with a corresponding decay of the national reli- 
gion. Christianity had already begun to develop itself; and, though 
springing from a fountain pure and uncorrupted, yet when it com- 
menced running over the muddy bottom of human nature, its waters 
became foul and vitiated. The Church was no longer as in its be- 
ginning ; the rancor of faction pervaded the bosom of all its adherents. 
Arian numbered a mighty host of followers ; while the persecuted 
Athanasius, at the head of a few faithful adherents, was alternately 
promoted and debased ; throughout the whole empire there seemed to 
be one continuous religious warfare — laity contending with laity, bish- 
op with bishop — while even kings themselves, catching from their 
subjects the iiery zeal of holy enthusiasm, marshaled their armies to 
fight, as they supposed, the battles of the Lord of Hosts. 

In this dark and gloomy night, Julian, like a bright star, rose upon 
the declining fortunes of Rome. Escaping the sword of political per- 
secution, and the rage of an inhuman soldiery, he was concealed by 
the good bishop of Arethusa, in a temple of that religion which he 
afterward labored so strenuously, though unsuccessfully, to destroy. 
Mardonius instructed him in Greek, while the sophist Libanius had 
the honor of instilling into his youthful mind the precepts of that phi- 
losophy, by the light of which his feet were ever after guided. Burn- 
ing with a desire of seeing the mother of philosophy and science, and 
of being nourished under her peculiar care, Julian took up his abode at 
Athens. It was there he caught the inspiration of that fire, which, 
though now seemingly extinguished, had long since intlamed the 
breasts of a noble army of philosophers, statesmen, and even war- 
riors. 

As a philosopher, Julian undoubtedly excelled ; Athens was proud 
of her youthful scholar, and even then looked up to him with a respect 
and pride, which plainly indicated his future greatness. She saw in 
him one whom she might rightly suppose would be the guardian and 
protector of her old age ; and who at some future time might perhaps 
again rekindle the smouldering embers of her expiring freedom. 

The shrill note of the war trumpet first aroused him from his calm 
seclusion ; through the kindness of the Empress Eusebia, his con- 
stant patron, recalled to the court of Constantius, he was dignified 
with the royal prerogative of Caesar, while the warlike province of 
Gaul was assigned to his supervision. 

Leaving the Philosopher, we now behold him assuming, with the 
purple, the warlike abilities of a staunch and well-tried veteran ; and 
never did general combine, in so eminent a degree, the science of 
philosophy and art with the tactics of war. At first he felt the em- 
barrassment of his strange situation ; he saw the dangers attending 
it ; he heard the distant thundering of a war cloud, which, with all its 
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terrors, was soon to burst upon him ; and the youthful philosopher, 
though surrounded by a crowd of congratulating and flattering cour- 
tiers, turned aside his head and wept when he remembered Athens. 
In vain he longed again to behold her classic groves ; he sighed 
in vain to enter those halls made doubly sacred by the presence of 
Socrates and Plato ; and when, preparing for the contest, he awk- 
wardly repeated some military exercise necessary for him to learn, 
with a sigh he exclaimed, " O Plato, Plato ! what a task for a philo- 
sopher !" 

But the hour of trial at length approached. The Barbarians of the 
North, who, like a dark cloud had long been skirting the horizon of 
the Western Empire, attracted by the distant rumor of the plenty and 
fertility of the provinces of Gaul, gathered together their vast hordes, 
and commenced their tumultuous march. The rumor of their ap- 
proach, spreading like wild-fire through the affrighted provinces, 
caused the spirit of the young Julian to tremble ; and as he saw as- 
cending to heaven the distant smoke of burning towns and villages, 
and heard the groans of the dying rending the air and calling aloud 
for vengeance, his heart sank within him. 

To him the eyes, the hopes of all were now directed ; the lives of 
thousands and ten thousands depended upon his wisdom and valor ; 
he saw the despairing province at his feet, and as he saw he pitied ; 
he heard their commingling cries of fear and sorrow, and as he heard, 
his soul took fire. Combining the resolution of the philosopher with 
the aroused martial vigor of the soldier, he hastily gathered his scat- 
tered legions and steadfastly awaited the attack. The dark cloud 
which had so long been gathering blackness upon the shores of the 
Baltic, at length bursting with tremendous violence upon the banks of 
the Rhine, poured forth a deluge of Barbarians upon the fair provinces 
of Modern France. But the spirit of Julian was fully equal to the 
occasion ; their clamorous war-shout shook the earth beneath his feet, 
but moved not his iirm and resolute spirit. He awaited the proper 
moment, and then poured forth his impetuous legions to the attack. 
Like two opposing currents they met ; amid the contending surges 
below, the Roman Eagle alternately rose and fell, till at lengh the 
hardy German, baffled by the skillful maneuvres of the philosophic 
Caesar, retreated, leaving upon the field a mountain of slain. The 
modern Strasburg will ever preserve the memory of that day, so glo- 
rious to the rising reputation of the young Julian. 

One of the chief characteristics of every great and successful gen- 
eral is expedition. While the Romans supposed Hannibal but as vet 
reveling amid the spoils of Saguntum, he had burst the barrier of the 
Alps, defeated their Scipio, and tempest-like swept the plains of Nor- 
thern Italy. To this the first of the Caesars owed his chief success ; 
and to this the last was no less indebted. After the battle of Stras- 
burg, Julian delayed not a moment. Crossing tho Rhine, heretofore 
the boundary of the province, the Roman Eagles glistened amid the 
dark and gloomy forests of Southern Germany. His arrival was no 
less fearful than unexpected ; attacking the defenseless nations whose 
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brave chiefs had fallen at Strasburg, he deluged Germany with the 
blood of its barbaric inhabitants. The Franks and Alemanni, pros- 
trate before him, implored the mercy of the victorious Csesar ; while 
their haughty kings refused not to become the vassals of their illus- 
trious conqueror. The Elbe and Oder will serve to mark the boun- 
dary of his conquests. Alter terminating a war, the success and glory 
of which can only be compared to the ancient Punic and Cimbric vic- 
tories, the heroic chieftain repassed the Rhine, followed by six captive 
kings of Germany, and attended by twenty thousand captives whom 
he had rescued from barbaric servitude. The provinces of Gaul once 
more smiled in peace and plenty; and Julian felt that inward satisfac- 
tion ever attendant upon one on whom, with the liveliest gratitude, a 
whole nation smiles, and refuses not the glorious appellations of " Fa- 
ther" and " Founder." 

Amid his many other shining qualities, those of benevolence and 
humanity are most conspicuous ; and this, too, at a time in which it 
aeemed to be the peculiar privilege of a Roman Governor to defraud 
and oppress his helpless province, rendered his character doubly illus- 
trious. 

The tyrant Constant ius, incapable of pity or remorse, had issued to 
the young Caesar his mandate for the levy of an extraordinary tax. 
Julian well knew the enfeebled condition of his loyal subjects. They 
had surrendered not only their lives, but their property, to repel the 
inroads of the fierce Barbarian ; and they were not in a condition to 
support an additional burden. He promptly refused, and thus incurred 
the censure of the selfish court of Constant ius. Upon this occasion, 
in an epistle to a most intimate friend, his true character shines forth 
with an unclouded lustre. After stating his own conduct, with warmth 
and freedom he thus expresses himself: — "Was it possible for the 
disciple of Plato and Aristotle to act otherwise than I have done ? 
Could I abandon the unhappy subjects entrusted to my care ? Was I 
not called to defend them from the repeated injuries of these unfeeling 
robbers ? God has placed me in this elevated post ; His providence 
will guard and support me. Should I be condemned to suffer, I shall 
derive comfort from the testimony of a pure and upright conscience. 
If they think proper to send me a successor, 1 shall submit without 
reluctance ; and had much rather improve the short opportunity of do- 
ing good, than enjoy a long and lasting impunity of evil." In these 
words did the heroic Caesar breathe forth the true sentiments of his 
heart. His loyalty who could have suspected ? Toward Constantius 
he felt the gratitude due to a benefactor ; but to become the instrument 
of his oppression he would never consent. 

The Emperor heard with displeasure of his noble resolution, and 
burning with hatred and jealousy, from that moment became his ene- 
my. The base and artful sycophants who surrounded his throne, 
ceased not to urge him onward to a revenge as base and ignominious 
as it was unjust and cruel ; and that arm which heretofore had been 
raised but to befriend and elevate, the young Ctesar now beheld lifted 
vox. zin. 20 
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to strike a deadly blow. Nevertheless, his patient and submissive 
spirit did not yet revolt. 

The soldiers of Julian well knew and felt his danger and theirs. To 
be deprived of their chieftain was to them worse than death; there 
was hut one alternative, and that they eagerly seized. At the dark 
hour of midnight, grasping their swords and bows and torches, they 
rushed into the suburbs of the city, encompassed the palace of their 
leader, and pronounced those fearful and irrevocable words, J V LI AN 
AUGrS'lTS. They fell heavily and sorrowfully upon his distracted 
heart ; he rose from his restless slumbers, appeared in their midst, 
and urged them to return to their former allegiance to their sovereign. 
Their tumultuous shouts and the clashing din of their arms spoke too 
plainly their resolution : and Julian, ihe philosophic Julian, elevated 
upon a shield in their midst, was obliged to yield his reluctant assent. 
Overwhelmed with grief, he withdrew from their midst, and retired 
to the dark and secret recesses of his chamber. From henceforth the 
religion as well as the authority of Constantius he abjures forever. 

But the martial history of our hero we must bring to a close. Hav- 
ing assembled his veterans, ho forced the Alps, and in order of battle 
arranged his martial legions upon the plains of Illyricum. Here he 
awaited his opponent; but his opponent was no more. Sinking under 
the furious e fleets of passion and disease, the haughty Constantius 
had breathed his last, in the wealthy capital of Cilicia ; and Julian the 
Philosopher now remained in undisputed possession of the world. 

Here let us pause. We found our hero a despised exile, under the 
ban of the empire, and liable at any moment to be deprived of a life 
which seemed dear only to himself. We have seen him amid the 
groves of the Academy, unobtrusively' pursuing the silent paths of 
science and philosophy ; we have seen him when the war-cloud thun- 
dered its terrors over his head, and danger seemed to thicken from 
every quarter. But in all he has acquitted himself well, and his glory, 
though perhaps oftentimes obscured, has finally beamed forth with in- 
creased splendor. Henceforth we are to consider him in a new light. 
No longer does he study philosophy at Athens ; no longer is his in- 
fluence confined within the narrow boundaries of Gaul. Julian now 
sways the sceptre of the world. Whether as such he will remain true 
to the empire, the interests of others and his own, remains for us to 
show. 

The Warrior, Statesman, and Philosopher, seem to he composed, 
so to speak, of entirely different materials. The combination ot char- 
acters seemingly so diverse, is no easy thing to find. Alexander 
might conquer a world by his arms, but by his argument and eloquence 
alone, would fail to convince a council. Demosthenes, by his elo- 
quence, might tire the reluctant breasts of the Athenians to revenge 
and glory ; yet when he himself beholds Philip's angry brow, and 
his phalanx bristling with ten thousand spears, his spirit quakes, 
he casts away his shield, and is the first to fly. Diogenes might well 
pass his life within the narrow compass of his tub, prescribing his 
rigid rules of morality ; for the cynic, in the council of the nation, or 
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at the head of her armies, would have appeared indeed a miserable 
spectacle. 

For Julian it was reserved to combine the three ; and having 
viewed him as the Soldier and Philosopher, he now, not only as an 
Emperor, but also as a Statesman, demands our attention. 

The many causes which were fast driving the empire to ruin he 
bad already considered, and now reached forward his powerful arm to 
sustain the sinking fabric. The pomp and prodigality of the royal 
household, draining the empire of its revenues, had, like a canker- 
worm, long been gnawing at its vitals ; and Julian, who assigned this 
as the chief cause of its decline, was most zealous in a reformation 
of which, in himself we sec a most illustrious example. He did not, 
like his predecessors, feast at tables groaning with the luxury of every 
clime. The frivolous and dissolute amusements of the age afforded no 
attraction to his philosophic temperament. At the circus the royal 
chair stood vacant, and no one appeared upon whom the licentious 
rabble could pour their fawning and abusive flattery. Pursuits far 
more weighty and noble occupied the moments of Julian. He knew 
and felt that the happiness of millions depended upon his wisdom and 
conduct ; and this responsibility, which pressed like a mountain upon 
him, he labored to the utmost to discharge aright. In the language of 
an eloquent historian, u ho recollected with terror the observations of 
his master Plato, that the government of our Hocks and herds is al- 
ways committed to beings of a superior species ; and that the conduct 
of nations requires and deserves the celestial power of the gods or of 
the genii. From this principle he justly concluded that the man who 
presumes to reign, should aspire to the perfections of the divine na- 
ture ; that he should purify his soul from her mortal and terrestrial 
part ; that he should extinguish his appetites, enlighten his under- 
standing, regulate his passions, and subdue the wild beast, which, ac- 
cording to the lively metaphor of Aristotle, seldom fails to ascend the 
throne of a despot." In his reign many wise edicts were issued, and 
many licentious abuses were corrected ; the diminished finances he 
in a great measure replenished ; he recruited the wasted energies of 
the military power ; and made one last, grand endeavor to restore the 
ancient religion of his fathers, by which he incurred the unreasonable 
and unjust epithet of " Apostate." Old Home seemed for a moment 
to recover from her long stupor. Once again she reared her vengeful 
head, and encircling herself with her former majesty and power upon 
her throne, once again sat mistress of the world. The Barbarian looked 
with astonishment upon the change, and secretly adored the mighty 
genius by which it had been accomplished, while the insolent Persian 
bent beneath the power of his arm. 

But this las-t convulsive effort of Home was but a prelude to her 
more rapid ruin ; it cost her her life. This sudden Hush of glory up- 
on her brow, was but the hectic Hush of death. Her chief support, her 
last sustaining prop, the wise, the philosophic, the martial Julian, 
pierced by the javelin of the Persian Sapor, upon the barren sands of 
Armenia, poured out his blood, bravely contesting the cause of his de- 
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dining country. With the (light of his spirit fled that of his country 
also ; and Rome, having shot her last ray of glory, henceforth sunk 
rapidly in the darkness of midnight. 

The character of Julian well deserves the deep study of all. He 
seemed peculiarly adapted for the age in which he lived ; and if any 
ann could have saved Rome, it was his. But the day of her death 
had come, and like Assyria, Persia, and Greece, it was too her fate to 
sink into decay and oblivion. He undoubtedly prolonged her expiring 
struggle, but could not avert the fate which awaited her. 

By the writers of his age, the character of Julian has been most 
unjustly defamed. He is branded with the base epithet of " Apostate" 
and this, too, by a set of nominally theological Fathers of his age, to 
whom the epithet would far more fitly apply. It seems very doubtful 
whether at any period of his life, after his boyhood, he had been a 
Christian in heart. As to his being so powerful an advocate of the 
religion of his fathers — as for his inveterate hatred of Christianity, 
and his doing all in his power to extirpate it — for this, who can blame 
him ? In his time, how did Christianity appear ? She had debased 
herself in the extreme ; she had defiled her garments of purity, by 
the sordid contamination of the world ; and now she stalked abroad, 
clothed in the garb of hypocrisy and base sensuality. The man of 
sin, the mystery of Babylon had already commenced its work ; and 
the religion of Jesus Christ, pure and un corrupted in its divine source, 
had become dreadfully vitiated and perverted by sinful man. The 
shepherds of the flock had forgotten their sacred charge ; and the 
links of the spiritual chain of the Succession were sadly rusted and 
broken ; bishop and archbishop, wrapped in the rich folds of their 
silken robes, reveled amid the affluence of their episcopal dignity; 
the pretended messengers of peace, with each other or the civil dig- 
nitaries they were continually at war ; the heralds of the glad tidings 
of salvation, terror accompanied their footsteps, while they threatened 
the horrors of purgatory to all who would not comply with their harsh 
and covetous demands ; the laity, the poor affrighted laity, bent under 
their scourge, and in vain sought to purge their spiritual at the expense 
of their corporeal nature 

Julian perceived the evils which Christianity seemed to produce; 
he saw the empire torn by intestine religious warfare ; he saw the 
professed ministers of the Church of God polluting themselves with 
every sordid lust ; and sickening at the sight, he turned away in 
disgust. He thought of the religion of his fathers, that religion under 
the auspices of which Rome had risen to the supremacy of the whole 
earth. He remembered Athens, so endeared by every youthful associa- 
tion ; and his classic soul took fire as he thought of those gods and that 
religion under the influence of which Orpheus tuned his lyre, Homer 
sang, Demosthenes spake, and Plato reasoned. Of that religion he 
desired to be the reviver. For its restoration he disputed with the 
ablest theologians of his time ; and the works of Julian, for purity 
and eloquence of style, will ever deserve the highest praise of the 
historian and philosopher. The edict of universal toleration, which 
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he issued in the beginning of his reign, speaks the charitableness of 
his spirit. And if afterwards he was tempted to employ, in a measure, 
the sword of persecution, it was through the too excessive zeal of his 
soul, to reestablish a religion, which, though he was a despiser of its 
vulgar mythological fables, nevertheless he inwardly adored as the 
time-honored religion of his country and his fathers. 

t. r. o. P. 



THE PROVINCIAL LETTERS. 

The name of Blaise Pascal is less celebrated in this country than 
his splendid genius might lead us to anticipate. Though ranking 
with Bacon, Newton, Locke, and Edwards, in the power and compre- 
hension of his intellect, he is less familiarly known to most of our 
countrymen than Fcnelon or La Fontaine. On the other side of tho 
Atlantic, however, his name has become almost a synonime with 
genius. Locke styled him u that prodigy of parts ;" Bayle ascribed 
to him one of the loftiest intellects ever known among men. Vol- 
taire regarded him as "ce fameux ecrivain, misanthrope sublime." 
D'Alcmbert, Condorcet, Bossuet, Boiieau, and scores of others, united 
in admiring his writings. 

Their praises are not extravagant. The man who, at an age below 
that at which the great Newton left the University, was astonishing 
all Europe by the splendor of his mathematical talents ; who, in a 
single series of letters, combining the withering irony of Junius with 
the sublime and holy eloquence of Bossuet, at once transformed a 
rough, half-barbarous dialect into one of the most polished languages 
in Europe, and gave the most formidable ecclesiastical institution in 
Christendom a blow from which it never recovered ; who, in a brief 
career of thirty-nine years, established a brilliant triple reputation, as 
a natural philosopher, a theologian, and a man of letters ; could hardly 
be extravagantly praised. But the career of Pascal appears incredi- 
ble when we consider that, for a great part of his life, he was contin- 
ually harassed, and sometimes almost driven to madness, by a disease 
which finally brought hiin to his grave. The works which have ren- 
dered hiin immortal, and to accomplish any one of which, most men 
might gladly devote their three-score years and ten, were the produc- 
tions of a few lucid intervals, when that noble intellect was allowed 
to come forth from the gloom which so generally obscured it. 

It were a vain attempt to discuss here the various labors of Pascal. 
His versatile genius, passing from experiments upon atmospheric 
pressure ; to show up the Jesuits to the derision of Europe ; investi- 
gating the properties of the cycloids ; and again committing to stray 
scraps of paper conceptions as profound and sublime as were ever 
vouchsafed to an uninspired mortal ; would weary the adventurous pur- 
suer till he should gasp for breath and abandon the chase. 

Did time and space permit, we would gladly remark at some length 
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upon the " Pcnsees." Those invaluable fragments were intended by 
their author to serve as materials for a great work in defense of the 
Christian religion. Originally committed, without a semblance of ar- 
rangement, to the first slips of paper which chanced to be within reach, 
they have suffered grievously from the officious kindness of friends 
and editors endeavoring to revise and restore them. M. Faugere has, 
however, by a diligent collation of manuscripts, restored them, as he 
believes, to their original form. These Reflections, sublime and im- 
posing even in their fragments, might, but for the summons which 
called the Thinker from his toil to serve his Master in a higher 
sphere, have formed part of a most elaborate and powerful vindication 
of Christianity. They are the capitals and the friezes, half-hewn, 
for a magnificent temple, from which the immortal artist was called 
away before his work had arisen from its foundations. M. Faugere 
has freed the fragments from the rubbish which had accumulated upon 
them ; and from their surpassing beauty we may almost imagine a 
faint outline of the structure which they were intended to adorn. 

But we hasten to that matchless series of essays, with the fame of 
which all Europe has resounded, and in which we have one of the 
noblest monuments which arc left us of the genius of their author. 
/ The order of Jesuits obtained a more extensive and powerful influ- 
ence, perhaps, in France, than in any other state of Christendom. Bv 
arts peculiarly their own, they subjected and controlled the fickle dis- 
position of that singular nation. Constant to nothing else in the 
heavens above or the earth beneath, the French readily abandoned 
themselves to be duped by the Jesuits. In the political world, revo- 
lution was the order of the day. Alternate factions rose and fell, like 
the scales of a balance. The throne had not been exempt from the 
general instability. Henry the Fourth had been the leader of the 
Huguenots ; he died a Papist. The terrible night of the 23d of Au- 
gust, when, in the impious language of the king's medals, " Piety put 
the sword into the hands of Justice," had passed, and revealed to the 
world the barbarous spirit of Romanism. Rochelle had fallen, and 
left upon all Protestant Europe the burning shame of having aban- 
doned to its fate that last great bulwark of religious liberty in France. 
Political revolutions, however, had little influence upon the steadily 
increasing interests of the Jesuits. 

But they were destined to meet with a signal and humiliating check. 
Their shameless perversion of religion and morality awakened the in- 
dignation of Pascal, and when he concentrated upon them the burning 
rays of his irony, they shrank abashed, like the arch-fiend when 
touched by the spear of Ithuriel, — 

" And felt how awful goodness is, and saw 
Virtue in her shape how lovely/' 

In a secluded valley, not many miles from Versailles, stands a sin- 
gle Gothic arch, all that now remains of the once famous monastery 
of Port Royal. Long the asylum of science and religion in their 
purest forms, that sequestered retreat contained some of the puiest 
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bouIs and tho most exalted intellects which France could boast during 
the renowned era of " Louis ie Grand." But the harmless and lovely 
character of its inmates did not preserve them from collision with the 
Jesuits. Antoinc Arnaud, a bosom friend of Pascal, boldly animad- 
verted upon the scandalous sophisms of the Order, subversive alike of 
piety and morality. The Jesuits replied, employing the standing ar- 
gument of those worthy fathers, by accusing him of heresy. Arnaud 
was a member of the Sorbonne, or Theological Department of the 
University of Paris. By introducing the votes of a motley throng of 
begging friars, they procured his expulsion. The Jesuits were, to all 
appearance, completely triumphant. Arnaud had written a defense of 
his own position, which, though unanswerable in its argumentation, 
was so heavy and monotonous in its style, that it gained many admirers 
but few readers. The people at large heard of his expulsion from 
the Sorbonne. They were less generally informed of the miserable 
trickery which had expelled him. 

A new champion now entered the field. Arnaud was expelled from 
the Sorbonne, Jan. 31st, 1656. On the 23d of the same month had 
appeared the first of the Provincial Letters ; by which the Jesuits 
were immediately pilloried for a laughing-stock to all Europe. Ar- 
naud had wisely passed over his case to the hands of Pascal. Never 
was a cause committed to a more efficient advocate. Never was a 
more terrible chastisement administered to any association of men. 
The first letter could not save Arnaud's scat in the Sorbonne. But it 
forced the Jesuits to rue the day on which they came into collision 
•with Port Royal. The succeeding Provinciates appearing at short in- 
tervals, fell, like the blows of old Entellus, with a crushing weight 
upon the doomed Fraternity. No chicanery could withstand their 
keen and cutting irony. The Jesuits raged and stormed in a most lu- 
dicrous outburst of indignation. They stigmatized the Letters as a 
tissue of falsehood. But their unknown tormentor quoted their own 
writers, giving his references with the most scrupulous accuracy. 
They endeavored to raise an alarm against him as a heretic. But his 
readers wished better evidence than a hue and cry ; and they would 
have continued to read and admire such exquisite writing as abounded 
in the Letters, if they had known it to proceed from the Arch Enemy 
himself. 

The Jesuits never recovered from the chastisement to which the 
Great Satirist had subjected them. The conclusion of the whole af- 
fair is thus described by M. Geruzez : " The wound was inflicted ; 
the Society of Jesuits survived long enough to close the schools of 
Port Royal, to scatter its illustrious recluses, to reduce their lives to a 
continuous conflict, to employ the dragoons against those pious Sisters 
who asked but the privilege of praying to Heaven in retirement ; in 
fine, to overturn their Asylum from its foundations and cast its frag- 
ments to the winds ; but the deadly shaft: had struck the vitals of their 
Order, haeret lateri Irthalis arundo ; and that shaft is the Provincial 
Letters." 
These Letters are not remarkable for their irony alone. Pascal 
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never took up his pen, like Junius, to gratify his personal animosities, 
nor to signalize the weight of his blows by the terrible effect with 
which they should fall upon his victim. We believe that he entered 
upon his contest with the Jesuits, animated by the same lofty consci- 
entiousness which checked his brilliant career in philosophy, and led 
him, even in early life, to commune with the holy recluses of Port 
Royal. While riding on a bridge, near Neuilly, he had met with an 
accident, from which he barely escaped with his life. From that 
hour, like Luther after his escape from the thunder-bolt which struck 
down his friend, Pascal believed himself divinely warned to renounce 
the world and its pleasures. He had not passed through the terrible 
discipline to which it pleased Heaven to subject him, to no purpose. 
Thenceforward his motives were as high and holy as the eternal inte- 
rests to which he had devoted his life. 

Hence there is an air of seriousness about even the keenest sallies 
of wit in the Provinciates ; and hence, especially, he soon abandons 
the ironical style of the early Letters, and breaks forth in a denuncia- 
tion of the Jesuits as majestic as it is indignant. " The precursor of 
Moliere," says the critic whom we have before quoted, " becomes the 
rival of Demosthenes and of Bossuet." 

M. Geruzcz has, accordingly, justly observed that these Letters be- 
gin as a comedy and end as a tragedy. The transition occurs in the 
tenth Letter. This very important distinction is frequently unob- 
served or neglected. If we compare the species of composition 
which are thus introduced, we shall be at a loss which most to ad- 
mire, the " delicious irony" in one case, or the unparalleled sublimity 
in the other. 

The prodigious effect produced by the earlier Provincial Letters, 
was, in great part, owing to the clear light in which they portrayed 
the miserable quibbles and evasions of the Jesuits. It were an error 
to suppose that the trickish logic of those fathers was never before 
understood in PVance. The Arnauds, father and son, had attacked 
them with all the vehemence of outraged virtue. But those sturdy 
Janscnists, unwisely endeavoring to thread the labyrinthine course of 
Jesuitical chicanery, and throw the light of truth along its windings, 
had wearied and discouraged their readers by tedious discussions, 
which few had patience to examine. But Pascal, disclosing to the 
reader, as by an " Open Sesame," the fallacy of each particular soph- 
ism, completes his work by a reductio ad absurdum. Never, however, 
is he content with a clear and unanswerable demonstration of his 
point. He leads his opponents into a position as ridiculous as it is 
inevitable. Ho lays down no formal premises. He deduces no for- 
mal conclusions. He uniformly views the sophistries of the Jesuits 
as below reason, and fit subjects for scorn and derision only. And 
yet, notwithstanding his aversion to employing argument upon such a 
topic, by a clear, conspicuous style, by an adroit, though simple and 
natural arrangement, by a striking juxtaposition of the incongruous 
statements of his opponents, and by a copious and judicious citation 
of Jesuit authorities, he conducts his readers along a train of reasoning 
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as satisfactorily demonstrative as can be found out of the Pure Mathe- 
matics. If Chillingworth and Dean Swift could have laid their heads 
together to expose the chicanery of the Jesuits, they could have pro- 
duced neither sounder logic nor keener irony than Pascal has given 
vs in the earlier Provinciates. 

M. Geruzez justly admires the ease and skill displayed in the 
transitions, which are so frequently necessary in these Letters. Even* 

Sre contains admirable instances of this ; but it is quite strikingly 
played in passing from the exquisite irony of the earlier part to the 
majestic denunciation of the latter portions of the work. 

To pass, naturally, from ridicule to serious rebuke, is not an easy 
task. Comedy and tragedy can be introduced successfully into the 
same piece only by a master hand. The critics reckon it not the 
least glory of the great English Dramatist, that he so skillfully throws 
the serious and the jocose together, faithfully delineating human life 
as he found it, checkered with light and shade, with jesting and in- 
dignation, with hilarity and despair. The plot upon which these Let- 
ters turn is as simple as it is ingenious. The writer has visited, from 
time to time, a Jesuit priest, who is as thoroughly acquainted with 
the dogmas of his Order, as he is anxious, in the simplicity of his 
soul, to impress them upon the eager inquirer. In the full persuasion 
that he is gaining the heart of a novice, the worthy father enunciates 
maxim after maxim, subversive of the plainest principles of morality, 
and when the querist ventures an expression of surprise, turning with 
the utmost naivete to the ponderous volumes of the great casuists of 
the Order, he adduces one after another to confirm his evidence, un- 
consciously committing the whole Society to the support of every 
imaginable vice. Occasionally, however, the generally submissive 
pupil introduces a remark which suffices to throw the good father into 
an awkward but inevitable dilemma. The part which he assumes on 
these occasions, reminds one of Hampden, in the British House of 
Commons, " propounding unanswerable arguments, with the modest air 
of an inquirer, anxious for information. 19 

When the Satirist wishes to pass from covert irony to open rebuke, 
it is by a transition as natural as it is skillful. The shamelessness 
of the Jesuitical casuistry eventually passes ail bounds. Their dog- 
mas are too intolerable to be longer heard in silence. The docile no- 
vice interrupts the astonished father by a strain of lolly and indignant 
appeal, and immediately leaves him to reflect upon the corrupt and 
polluting sophistry of which he had been the continual dupe. 

Here begins the " tragedy" of the Provincial Letters. Hencefor- 
ward there is no wit, and but little irony. The assailant of the Jesuits 
no longer acts the part of a meek and docile querist, exposing the 
miserable sophistries of their casuists only by an occasional half-sup- 
pressed murmur of indignation. Virtue and Religion appear too sa- 
cred to be defended by such weapons. But, rising suddenly from his 
concealment, he assumes his proper character of an Avenger of the 
Truth, and startles the trembling culprits, by a majesty and a power, 
vol. xm. 21 
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which compel them to regret his abandonment of the scourge for the 
thunderbolt. 

The powerful strain of denunciation which prevails in these latter 
Letters, would be formidable against whomsoever directed. But it 
derives a peculiar effectiveness here, from the fervent religious spirit 
which pervades and directs it. There is terrible rebuke ; but it is 
administered in behalf of violated truth. There is withering indig- 
nation ; but it is the horror which deliberate villainy excites in a 
virtuous soul. Compare our author with the other great Satirist of 
modern limes. Says Junius, in a private letter to Wilkes, " The facts 
are as I understand them, and, with the blessing of God, I will poll 
Mansfield to the ground. 79 This sentence we take to be a good " pic- 
ture in little" of the moral character of the Great Unknown. Bitter 
as gall and relentless as death, he does not hesitate impiously to in* 
voke the aid of Heaven in hunting his victim to destruction. Tbe 
following passage, on the other hand, will exhibit the indignation of 
Pascal. The Jesuits had foully calumniated the inmates of Port 
Royal, and he announces his intention of defending these holy re- 
cluses. " Mais Dieu n'a pas renferme* dans ce nombre seul tous ceui 
qu'il veut opposer a vos desordres. J'espere avec son secours, met 
peres, de vous le faire sentir ; et s'il me fait la grace de me soutenir 
dans le dessein qu'il me donne d'employer pour lui tout ce que j'ai recti 
de lui, je vous parlerai de telle sorte que je vous ferai peutetre re- 
gretter de n'avoir pas affaire a un homme de Port Royal. Et poor 
vous le temoigner je mc sens oblige*, moi qui n'ai pas de part a cette in- 
jure, de vous en faire rougir a la face de toute l'Eglise pour vous pro- 
curer cette confusion salutaire dont parle rEcriture, qui est presqoe 
l'uuique remede d' un endurcissement tel que lo votre : * Imple faciei 
eorum ignominia et quserent nomen tuum, Domine !' " There is here 
manifested a determined resolution of exposing to public infamy the 
nefarious calumnies of the Jesuits. But it is only because Innocence 
has been vilely traduced, and Religion has been assailed with die 
basest weapons, by her pretended friends, and in her holiest retreat. 

The English Satirist writes as though Nature had sent him into the 
world as another Nemesis. Like those foul tumors upon the body, 
which pervert its proper nourishment to their own support, an incura- 
ble malignity appears to have absorbed his entire nature. Whether 
he is assailing a corrupt minister, or suggesting measures of relief for 
the nation, or demanding parliamentary reform, this gall of bitterness 
is ever at work within. The sacredness of domestic retirement and 
the inviolable sanctity of the grave are alike common and profane in 
the eyes of this ruthless Vandal, if, by rending the veil which protects 
them from view, he may but dtp his shaft in a deadlier venom. But 
the Censor of the Jesuits never, in his most indignant moments, for- 
gets the Great Being to whom he has consecrated nis all. Heresorti 
to irony and denunciation, because argument falls upon deaf ean. 
" Leges silent inter arma" and the thunderbolt is his last resort. Junius 
is a patriot because he is a satirist. Pascal is a satirist because he it 
a Christian. 
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The eloquence displayed in the latter Provincial Letters has for 
nearly two hundred years excited the admiration of Europe. Ex- 
pressing the natural detestation of a virtuous soul for rank and un- 
blushing depravity, they thunder against corruption with the majesty 
of Demosthenes and the sacred fervor of Massillon. The immediate 
circumstances to which they owe their origin have almost passed from 
the memories of men. The light which shone from Port Royal upon 
the surrounding darkness was but a feeble glimmer to the unclouded 
- noonday with which Heaven has blessed our age. Even in the book 
before us, the Great Philosopher reverently bows his splendid intel- 
lect in homage to dogmas in theology, which are now the laughing- 
stock of children. But, marking, as they do, the anxious search of a 
sincere and powerful mind after pure truth in divinity ; replete with 
noble sentiments and graceful diction ; furnishing incomparable mod- 
els in the highest species of human composition, we believe that these 
Letters will ever be held among the richest treasures which the age 
that produced them has bequeathed to posterity. t* 



THE VOW. 

A LEGEND OF THE IROQUOIS. 

A mr remarks with reference to the Legend upon which thii Poem is based, and 
the measure in which it is written, are due alike to the author and the reader. It is a 
settled belief among; many Iudian tribes, thut " blood for blood" and " life for life*' is 
•a established law of " the Great Spirit." Hence when ono of their number has 
fallen a victim to the assassin's knife, if the criminal cannot be secured and punished, 
some third person, however innocent, or even ignorant of the crime, is put to death in 
his stead. A desire to wreak vengeance upon some person, even though not the 
legitimate object of thoir hatred, and a profound reverence for the supposed commands 
of" Ou-wee-ne-yon," as " the Great Spirit" is termed in the language of the Senecas, 
render them inflexible to the milder decrees of justice and mercy. Upon this singular 
provision of Indian law the Legend turns, and though I have varied from the original 
story in a few minor particulars, I have yet thought proper to adhere to it in its general 
outline. 

The measure of the Poem is the much-abused English Hexameter — a measure which 
lor years has been the target for the critical arrows of those who have formed a strong, 
though, in my opinion, unreasonable prejudice against it Now, I am willing to admit, 
what is ooosUntly urged, and seldom denied, that it bears little or no resemblance to 
the Hexameter of the Greek and Roman, and that this latter is a measure which can- 
not by any possibility be successfully iutroduced into our language ; but all this does 
not affect the point at issue. The Hexameter of the ancients has nothing to do with 
the question before us : it is not the standard by which English verse is to be tried. 
The modern Hexameter, as critics all agree, is widely different from the ancient, and 
must be judged by a different standard. It must stand or fall upon its stew merits as 
an EmglUk measure, and if it shall appear that it is melodious and calculated to please, 
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it should certainly command admiration. The question, then, stripped of the draper/ 
which does not belong to it, is simply a question or taste ; and wo should be star to 
condemn as unharmooious or inelegant a measure which men of refined and cultinted 
tastes—as Southey and Longfellow — have not hesitated to admire and use. It may be 
almost endlessly varied by the proper management of the cjasural pause — by the skill- 
ful interchange of the stately spondee, the swift Iambus, and the lighter and mora 
graceful dactyl, and it moves along with a strange, wild melody, which readeri it t 
fitting vehicle of our legendary lore. 

I. 

Night— dark night in the Forest ! How like a phantom battalion, 
Clad in the armor of Death, march onward the bands of the Cloud King ! 
Onward with hurrying tread, like giants aroused from their slumber. 
Swift from their storm-draped Eastern tents in fury upstarting, 
Move they with pall-like banners and lances of meteor brilliance ! 
Dian— affrighted and pale — flies seeking her orystal-lit sea cave ; 
Bidding her star-train cease from their midnight dance in toe Heavens; 
Veiling her brow with a cloud, as a Nun is veiled at the altar. 
Waving his torch, Mars fearlessly rides o'er the cloud-covered war-plain, 
Piercing the darkness with crimson rays, like a shower of sunbeams- 
Rending the clouds like a Knight with a golden shield in a chapel 
Cleaving his way 'mid dark-stoied Friars to worship the Virgin ! 

Night — sad night in the Forest ! Mournfully soundeth the storm-hymn, 
Like to the wail of a Nation, when Pestilence sits in the church tower, 
Tolling the bell for the young and the old, and spreading its deadly contagion* 
Gloomily bow to the stern -voiced tempest the trees of the Forest, 
As in a King-ruled city the multitude bow to the Tyrant ! 
Stealthily o? er the moss-grown branches that yield to his light tread. 
Pausing each moment to listen, moveth the panther with footstep 
Soft as a mother's zephyr-like tread, when her children are steeping. 
Timidly boundeth the antlered stag, like a life-boat over the storm-wave, 
Trembling in every limb, as an Iudian maiden hunted by bloodhounds 
Fearfully trod the Peruvian groves, when Fate and the Spaniard 
Drove from their temples and altars a guileless and iunocent people ! 
E? en the flowret buries its snow-white cheek in the folds of its calyx 
Like to an infant hiding its face in the breast of its mother ; 
Or like young Love nestling within the heart of a maiden ! 

Night— midnight in the Forest ! Fitfully, fearfully gleaming, 
Blaze the red brands of the council-fire and the eyes of the warriors, 
Sachem, and Prophet, and War-chief, sitting in silence around it? 
Fearlessly rolling to Heaven a meteor shower of fire-flakes, 
Bright and bold as the glances of Hate or the eye of a war-steed ; 
Pointing aloft red pencils of flame, like tongues of a serpent, 
Crackles and roars the fiery furnace, warring with darkness ; 
Rages and burns like the heart of an exiled, sin-ruined angel ! 
Back from the oak and the sycamore-bough start myriad shadows, 
Dark as the robe of a eowl-clad Monk or the flag of a Corsair, 
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Waving their shadowy anna like the wisp of a raven, and ■trailing, 
Captive-like, to break from their chains and fly to the dim woodi ! 
Dark are the shadows, but darker the browi of the Iroquoie chieftains 
Circling the council-fire, like guards surrounding a monarch! 
Armed with bowa are they, and tomahawk* flash in their girdlee, 
Flash in their wampum-belts like waves in the glance of a sunbeam. 
Arrow-like soar their war-plumes torn from the wing of the Eagle, 
Pointing to Heaven like to the lifted hands of a Prophet 
Bidding his tribesmen worship Manitto— lord of the Heavens. 
Myriad beads, in fanciful forme inwove, the moccasin cover, 
Seeming like flowers crushed by the tread of the prowling hyena. 
Soft is the tread of the moccasin— soft as the musical love-strain 
Snng, by the streamlet's wave, to the willow that droops o'er its margin : 
Light is the print of the moccasin — light as the stamp of the snow-flake 
Falling, with noiseless flight, on the mirror-like wave of the Ocean. 
Light is the moccasin's print, but heavy the hearts of the warriors ; 
Clouded their spirits, for Anger is waking Revenge from his slumber, 
Harnessing Hate's black steeds, and goading them on to the conflict. 
Sternly above the sepulchral wail of the gathering tempest, 
Each voice — bold as the notes of a deep-toned drum iu a fortress — 
Blending itself with the rest in a whirlwind of warrior-music, 
Rings loud murder's favorite anthem — the Indian war-song. 

M Death to the white man ! death to the stranger, born of the snow wreath ! 
Black it bis heart as the midnight, savage, and item and deceitful : 
But from his dwelling of darkness Ut-co shall loosen his serpents — 
Ut-co— the spirit of evil — shall crush the demoniac pale face, 
Cleaving the air as the fish-hawk swoops from a rift in the storm-cloud ! 
' Death to the white mau ! death to the panther that hides in the thicket. 
Hides, but to leap with a surer and deadlier bound on his victim ! 
Death to the white man ! Blood— red blood shall crimson the pearl-white 
Breasts of his daughters, like roses flung on the foam of a sea -wave ! 
Wolves shall howl at the midnight Iiour, and the raven shall sing him 
Fierce, wild songs of the Iroquois knives, and the scent of the vulture.! 
Death to the white man ! death to the pale face ! fire and the fagot !" 
Up from the ground like columns of smoke from the fires of an army, 
Spring the Oneida warriors, swelling the terrible death-whoop, 
Circling around the council-fire in the maze of the war-dance, 
Circling around like waves on the dizzying verge of a whirlpool ! 
Fearfully gleams, in the fire's red light, the blade of the hatchet ; 
Gleams, like the crystalline stars, the steel-barred portals of Heaven ; 
While, in each elk-skin quiver, rattle the arrows like hailstones 
Falling on pavement of marble, or weather-stained roof of a cottage. 
Round and round like the coil of a wounded, but venomous serpent— 
Round and round the dark-browed chieftains wind in the death-dance, 
Rending the air, and startling the wolf with the echoing war-song : 
" Death to the white man ! death to the pale face ! merciless murder!" 
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Suddenly ceases the dues, at the stern command of the fibefcein: 

Suddenly — as in the conflict ceases the shoal of the warrior 

Hurled from his steed by the shock of a lance or the Mow of a sabre ! 

Waving his hand with kingly grace, and the eye of a falcon, 

Leads he the moocasined war-train deep in the shades of the forest — 

Forest of vine-clad oaks — the leaf-draped rtatoee of nature. 

Pause they at length in a dim, dark glen, where the glow of the sunbeam 

Never imprints on the violet's cheek the kiss of affection ; 

Never pursues the dark-eyed shadows with merry caresses. 

Pause they beside a new-made grave, where a circle of flowrets 

Turn their soft, blue eyes to the stars, like penitent Peris 

Watching the crystal orbs from which they are banished forever. 

O ! dark, and solemn grave ! how, at thy shadowy portals, 

Beateth the tremulous heart, like the step of a sorrowing angel ! 

Stern is thy voice, but it calleth the ransomed spirit to Heaven ! 

Cold is thy skeleton hand, but it poioteth to mansions of glory ! 

Tears for the young and the lovely ! Tears fur the old and the feeble ! 

Tears ! — yes ! tears for that bright one fair, as the blush of the morning, 

Filling the heart with love, and the- spirit with "dream -like music 

Bright was the smile of Wal-ee-nah — peerless child of the sunbeam ; 

Dark was her radiant eye, and her step like the fall of a leaflet : 

Veiling her beautiful neck, and falling in wreaths on her bosom, 

Floated a cloud of raven locks, like mist o'er a fountain : 

Soft were the musical tones of her voice, as the sigh of a lute -string 

Soothing the sorrowful heart, and lighting the eye of affection : 

But in the sky of her purity, clouds were unfurling their pennons ! 

Deep in a vine-latticed glen, By the side of a murmuring streamlet, 

Found they one morning the pulseless, blood-stained form of Wal-ee-nah, 

Agony stamped on her brow — the victim of lust and of frenzy — 

Death in her film-veiled eye, and a sabre sheathed in her bosom ! 

Slowly and solemnly bore they the maid to her tomb in the forest, 

Slowly and solemnly closed they the grave and marked it with flowers : 

Fiercely and wild, as the whirlwind's chant, rose the anthem of vengeance* 

Fiercely, but vainly assailed, was the garrisoned hold of the white man — 

Blood ttill cried from the ground, and Manitto frowned on his people ! 

Silently circle the chieftains around the grave of Wal-ee-nab : 
Sadly and silently falls each glance on the tomb of the lost one- 
Falls, like the evening dew, on tho withered leaf of a flowret ! 
Stern Gar-an-gn-la, Sachem bekned, yet feared by bis people, 
Straight as the towering pine, kingly, and proud, and majestic, 
Moodily stands by the tomb of misfortune, silent and thoughtful. 
Mournfully wanders his glance from eye to eye of the chieftains, 
Tree to tree of the forest, and clood to cloud of the Heavens, 
Till on a column of smoke It rests— -a quivering column, 
Soaring aloft from the depths of the forest, like to a spirit 
Bounding from death and the grave, and seeking a home with tbw I 
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WiW, as the gleam of a meteor, sparkles the eye of the Sachem, 
Grasping a terrible thought, m the murderer cratches his poniard. 
Pointing bis bend to the mist-like pillar, a flash of delight dart*, 
Swift as the leap of the lightning, from eye to eye of the chieftains. 
Tossing his hatchet hi air, Gar-an-gu-la thunders — u To-morrow .'" 
Stern as the bowl of the tempest, the warriors answer, " Tomorrow /" 
<* To- a n n n i s /" matters the storm, and the grave of Wal-ee-nah is lonely ! 
Silence sleeps in the flowrot, and softens the rivulet's murmur ! 

11. 
Morn — fair morn in the forest ! Smiles on the lip of the lily, 
Gold o*i the sycamore's leaf, and fire on the brow of the mountain ! 
Brightly, as sprang the Cyprian queen from the foam of the ocean, 
Bounds the sun from his eastern couch, and calls to his coursers, 
Sundering masses of roseate cloud and vapors of crimson. 
Like to the words of affection parting tlte lips of a maiden ! 
Morn, fair mom, like a blue-eyed child, is out on the meadows, 
Waking the bird from his downy nest, and bidding him warble, 
Merrily warble, a matin hymn to the blushing sprite of the sunbeam. 
Smile* fair flowret, smile, for a God is ascending the Heavens ; 
Sing, gay warbler, sing, for a monorch is passing in splendor ; 
Laugh, sweet lady, laugh, for the forest is robed for a bridal. 
Sitting beside a vine- wreathed porch in the shade of a cottage 
Rudely constructed of logs, and draped by Um trailing arbntis 
Shading the walls, and bending a flower-gemmed arch o'er the windows, 
Isabel sings to the whirr of the wheel* and the hum of the spindle, 
Twining the snow-white fleece into threads for,tbe loom of the weaver. 
Bine, as the shadowless dome that arches Italia's gardens, 
Beams her merrily-dancing eye, soft, winning, and lustrous, 
Waking sweet thoughts of love, like the gentle caress of endearment 
Tempting fair, as a half-blown rose, and curved like the rainbow, 
Part her lips wKh a playful smile to the current of music 
Pouring itself from her innocent heart, like waves from a fountain. 
Streaming in golden curls, like roseate clouds on her bosom, 
Wavily wooing her blushing cheek or shading its roses, 
Steal, from beneath a garland of flowers, ber clustering tresses 
Circling a brow pearl-white, as the passionless glow of a etarbeam. 
Sinless was Isabel's heart, and pure as the dream of an angel ; 
Love was its life and its light; her father and Heaven its idols. 
Oft would she pause in her work, and turn to the vine*trellised window. 
Where, in his " seat patriarchal," the old man sat with his Bible, 
Reading, with " reverent, trembling" lip, the law of Jehovah, 
Or with a cheerful smile returning the glance of his daughter, 
Warm with the rays of affection— the heart s unvarying sunshine. 
Time, in hk raven locks, had woven a net-work of silver ; 
Age, on his bread high brow, had ploughed full many a furrow ; 
Sorrow had crept to his heart, but Religion was there to receive it! 
Years— long yean had he dwelt in the wiidwood homes of the red man, 
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Loved by their item old chiefs, and Mewed by the women and children. 
Oft, when the wing of Disease was clouding the hearts of the people, 
Fanning the burning cheek, aa the Vampyre fannetb hie victim, 
Soothing and kind, the old man knelt by the conches of sadness, 
Checking the march of the Pestilence, stilling the ravings of frenzy, 
Breathing the earnest prayer, and the whispered pro mis e of mercy ; 
Oft when the war-shout rang through the valleys and glens of the forest, 
Summoning throngs of the Iroquois braves — Cayoga, and Mohawk, 
Seneca, stern Onondaga, Oneida, and proud Tuscarora — 
Summoning all from their wigwams, armed for the wax-path, 
Hundreds of high-stmug hearty, and spirits that revel in conflict ; 
Oft, in such stormy hours, had the old man silenced the tempest, 
Whispering, " Vengeance is mine, and I will repay, saith Jehovah !" 

Fronting the cottage, and stretching away to the eastward, the forest 

Lifts its myriad domes to the sky, like the towers of a city. 

Gently the oak leaves bow to the Zephyr— like plumes of a warrior— 

Gently — as bends the Christian's heart to the storms of misfortune. 

Sullenly sways the pine, like the taperiog roast of a war-ship, 

Looking, with scorn, on the meek-eyed flow'r that blooms in its shadow, 

Blooms, but to die 'neath the noiseless tread of the rooooasined-hnntnr. 

On i with their eagle plumes, and hatchets that glisten like silver; 

On ! with their fiery eyes, and step like the tread of a monarch ; 

On ! through the forest they speed, the dark-browed princes of nature, 

Strong in an iron will, and stern, as the crags of the mountain ! 

Little did Isabel dream for whom their arrows were destined, 

Whose blood, warm from the fountain of life, was to Bow at their bidding; 

Bnt, with a bright and trusting smile, she welcomed the warriors, 

As, from the dim, dark woods, they came like shadows of evening. 

Yet could she read, in their rattling quivers, and terrible war-paint. 

Stories of blood, of the young heart pierced by the arrows of ven g eanc e , 

Of the blazing roof, and the captive's prayer, and the wall of thedying, 

And, with a nameless fear and tottering step, she flew to her father, 

Twining her soft white hands in his, and beholding, in silence, 

Brows like the night, and warrior-weapons filling the cottage, 

As, in a calm blue sky, cloud squadrons rush to the combat 

Fondly the old man kissed the bloodless cheek of his daughter, 

Pale as a bridal robe, or the colorless mantle of winter, 

Then, with a cheerful smile, and a countenance beaming with kindness, 

Welcomed the forest kings to the tranquil shade of his d waning. 

But when be saw, on each dark brow, the ominous war-paint, 

Red, as the angry ray that shoots from the son at his setting, 

Spoke he, in accents of love, to the dark-browed circle around him, 

Pointing his hand to their knives, and marking their warrior-costame. 

" Lurks the wolf in his den, that my brother is armed for the war-path, 
Or, does the trail of the Delaware menace the homes of hk people t 
Roams the panther, to-day, like a cloud in the heavenly star-groves, 
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Or, does the haughty Wyandot fnide his oaneee to the eastward, 

Dotting the lakes with hit frowning hordes, tike rocks in the ooaan ? 

Why from your homes, and the dark-eyed maidens that grieve at your absence? 

Tread ye the forest, to-day, with the weapons of death in your wmr-behs ? 

Say — does the eagle sharpen his beak for a flight in the sunshine? 

Arms the Oneida to bask in the gorgeous blaze of the morning? 

Never J The Son sails by, like a fire-ship ploughing the ocean, 

But, to the eye of the foemor, morning is sunless as midnight" 

Stern was the voice that replied— aye ! stern, as the roll of the thonder ! 
Dark was the chieftain's brow, as he spoke of the murdered Wal-ee-nah ! 
Wildly he told of her death, and the fiendem art of the spoiler, 
Till, from his quivering lip rang out the tones of a father 
Robbed of bis child, of his only child, by the wiles of a demon — 
Robbed of his child by the merciless, blood-stained fangs of a tiger! 
How the red blood, like a crimson wave, rolls to his dark cheek, 
Burns in his veins, like a river of fire in the heart of a mountain! 
How, as he thunders with passion it e voice the doom of bar father, 
Faueth poor Isabel, voiceless and pale at the feet of the chieftain, 
Demd /— moti onl ess p olsel f s slain by the tumult of terror ! 
Ah ! ye may eherish the flowret, while it is bathed in the -ltdim*. 
But, when the howling storm sweeps by, it must fall, it most wither ! 
Dead ! dead ! cold on the cottage floor, and her father beside her. 
Kneeling in speechless agony — kneeling, but not to the Indian — 
Asking of God His mercy, and strength in the hour of affliction ; 
Even the war-chief weeps, as he looks on the heart-broken father, 
Careless of danger, and twining his hands in the locks of hie daughter! 
Yet Gar-an-go-la, stern in his purpose of murder and vengeance, 
Taught to believe that his fiendish work is commanded of Heaven, 
Turns to bis chiefs with the signal of death, the murderous war-whoop! 
Arrows are torn from their quivers ; tomahawks leap from their girdles ; 
Lances are aimed at the old man's heart by a circle of furies 
Crowding around like a wolf-pack maddened and frantio with hangar* 
Why do they pause 7 What chains them all in wonder and snenoe? 
Woman's glance ! The fearless look of an Indian maiden 
8tanding beside the father and child with an air of defiance, 
Folding her blanket around her — majestic, and dauntless, and queen-like. 
Light, as the antelope's spring, was her step through the door of the cottage ; 
Swift, as the carrier-dove, had she reached the dead and the doomed one ! 
8ilent and motionless now, she stands, as a guardian seraph 
8ent from the spirit-lend, to shield the defenseless from danger. 
Hark! Th) another step, and another form, like a column of marble, 
8tands by the side of the gray-haired mourner, silent and voiceless. 
Yet there's a flash in her dark eye, as, through the circle of ohieflains, 
Bonndeth a third, with fawn-like tread and look of compassion — 
An Indian princess, clad in the bead-gemmed robes of her nation, 
Scarlet plumes in her raven hair, and a blanket around her, 
\ bar form with its deep folds. 
tt 
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Quail they not, time Indian maids, a* the terrible signal 
Ring* once more from the quivering Kpe of theirequoii ebiefleJn ! 
Tremble they not, tboee belpleei ones, as the w ea pons of morder 
Flash once more in the sunlight, grasped by the merdless war-braves! 
TremUe ! No ! no ! for a woman's heart is a fountain of courage, 
When, with a fearless arm, she may bar the current of sorrow ! 
Tremble !— they fling from their stately forms the folds of the blanket, 
And, to the wondering chiefs, display a glittering war-knife ; 
Then, as they kneel, like princely dames, at the throne of a monarch, 
Each in a dear, strong voice proclaims her glorious errand . — 
" Aim at yon white man's head a lance or a quivering arrow, 
And, by my father's grave, this knife shall blush in my bosom !" 
Tremble ! The chief taint tremble ! the heroes of many a combat. 
Scarred in an hundred frays, and fearful of naught that is mortal ! 
Aye— t hey tremble— for in that awful VOW they read the voice of Manittft, 
Bidding them pause in their work, and turn, like terrified eagles, 
Seeking their mountain eyrie, with beak and talons nncrimsoned ! 
One by one, with reverent step, they glide from the cottage- 
Prophet, and War Chief, and Sachem, maiden, and sorrowful princess 
Leaving the father alone with his child, and the angels around her, 
Tears in his eyes, and his trembling hands uplifted to Heaven. 

Years— swift years have gone, like the restless thoughts of an infant ; 
Many a spring has garlanded earth with coronet flowers ; 
Many a summer has painted the meadow with colors of sunshine ; 
Autumns have flown with their golden wreaths, and pitiless winters, 
Garbed in their mantles of snow, and chained with fetters of crystal ; 
But, in the voiceless tomb, cold, by the side of his daughter, 
Sleeps the gray-haired sire in the guardian shade of the forest ; 
Wept by the dew-eyed flowers, the sentinel sylphs of the wildwood ; 
Mourned by the whispering willow that droops o'er the grave of the lost ens ; 
But, m a brighter world— In a realm of glory immortal- 
Clad in the snow-white robes of bliss, the father and daughter 
Join, with their golden harps, in the angel-music of Heaven ! r. ■. f- 

Ysk, February, 1848. 



THE NEW ATLANTia 

It is not easy for us of the present age to apprehend the advanteges 
which we enjoy, above all previous generations, in consequence of the 
continual progression and improvement of the arts and sciences. 
Living at a period when almost every department of knowledge his 
been entered, and to some degree explored ; when the most abstruse 
and extensive principles of physics have been simplified to the coro- 

Erehension of any ordinary understanding ; when the laws of mind 
ave been brought down to lessons for school-boys s whoa ©very pot- 
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ter is familiar with truths, the dim conjecture of which has gi? en im- 
mortal names their highest glory ; we are apt to wonder that principles 
which have become truisms to us, have cost whole generations of great 
intellects a lifetime of contemplation in the discovery. It has become 
customary to compare the progression of science from age to age, to the 
advancing brilliancy of the sun's light from the feeblest dawn to the 
full splendor of noon-day. As a popular illustration, this may be well 
enough, if understood as an illustration only. But, as in most common 
comparisons, the analogy altogether fails in one very important respect. 
Daylight advances spontaneously. From hour to hour the world re- 
volves resistlessly upon its axis, and as resistlessly the light of the sun 
advances across its surface. Not so, however, with the light of science. 
There^niust be long and patient meditation, laborious compilation of 
instances, analysis and synthesis, conjecture and experiment, the giv- 
ing up of cherished hopes, the abandonment of darling hypotheses, 
before the first gleam of that light can fairly arise. And after its dawn, 
it will not advance to its meridian without efforts as continual and as 
painful as before. Pythagoras vaguely conjectured the true theory of 
celestial motions. But, for twenty centuries, mankind were none the 
wiser till the great Copernicus toilsomely and patiently elaborated that 
bare hypothesis into a certain and indisputable law. America is said 
to have been discovered by the Northmen in the tenth century. But 
the obstacles encountered by Columbus were none the less formidable ; 
his first voyage none the less hazardous. John Huss proclaimed the 
cardinal doctrines of the true faith a century before Luther came into 
the world ; doctrines which the Albigenses appear to have never lost 
since they were originally taught. But the task of the Great Reformer 
was as though he, the first of all men, had perceived the truth. 

During the dark ages, hardly a single art or science in the whole 
catalogue, made any progress worth the mention. The astrological 
empirics of the fifteenth century bear but a sorry comparison with the 
sagacious and philosophic Galen. The art of war was much better 
understood by Epaniinondas and Pelopidas, than by Godfrey or Stint 
Louis. The Macedonian Phalanx was as invincible as the Swiss 
Battalion. The theology of Abelard was very little more instructive to 
the heart, and in no wise more improving to the mind, than the philos- 
ophy of Plato. Nor were the whimsical studies of scholastic divines 
of more value to the world than the ingenious and acute speculations of 
the heathen sages. The method by which the serpent seduced Eve, 
and the nature of the thorn in the flesh, which troubled Saint Paul, are 
questions of not much more import than those whither all things are 
fated, whether pain be an evil, or in what consists the Summun Bonum. 
It would be no paradox to affirm that the world, to-day, owes more to 
the versatile labors of Aristotle, than to the fancies of all the sages in 
Christendom, from the end of the fifth century to the beginning of the 
fifteenth. During those nine or ten dreary centuries, the human mind 
remained at a dead stand ; nor did knowledge resume its progress till 
intellect and industry again conspired for its promotion. The analogy 
of the advance of science to the increasing brightness of the dawning 
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light, does little justice to the great minds which have, with such in- 
calculable toil, urged on its tardy progress. 

An illustration which is more just to them, may represent the in- 
crease of knowledge by the accumulation of treasures from an exhanst- 
less mine. Each gem does indeed point out the neighborhood of oth- 
ers ; and occasionally some happy adventurer may strike upon a vein 
of the precious metal, which, patiently pursued, leads to unhoped-for 
wealth. But the labor is intense, and exertion must be indefatigable. 
The treasure will not reveal itself in its deep bed to a careless observ- 
er. Nor will the bare discovery suffice. It must be brought out to 
the view of the world, cleared of whatever obscures its lustre, shaped 
and polished, that men may perceive its value and admire its beauty. 
To those great pioneers in science, then, who, laboring in solitude, 
neglected and despised, have turned with heavy hearts from the injustice 
of their cotemporaries, to fix their hopes upon the impartial judgment of 
future ages, let their well-earned reward of an immortal name be 
never denied. 

The Father of Modern Philosophy, though neither despised nor 
persecuted, never could have been duly appreciated in either the six- 
teenth or seventeenth century. That most sagacious observer of man- 
kind, Queen Elizabeth, could indeed perceive the unequaled abilities 
of the Statesman. The pedantic James could admire the brilliant tal- 
ents of the Man of Letters. The scientific men on the Continent 
could do homage to the profound and subtile genius of the Philosopher. 
But all combined could never have attained even a faint conception of 
die blessings to accrue to the world from that magnificent instanrsuon 
of the sciences, which is indissolubly connected with his name. 

Indeed, it is a peculiarity of the Baconian philosophy, that centuries 
are necessary to the fair development of its value. Whatever advan- 
tage could be obtained from the philosophy of either the Porch or the 
Academy, could be obtained in a life-time. They presented an ideal 
standard of perfection, which each of their followers could aspire after 
individually. To xaXov xai ro ayaSov was not an object in the search 
for which one generation could lay up materials enabling the next to 
start from a point to which the first had but barely attained. The 
rather coidd pursue it with as much promise of success as the son. 
The son could draw no assistance from the attainments of the father. 
If the wise man must count pain no evil and no outward object as a 
good ; must be free from the passions and faults of common men ; 
must indulge in neither pity nor indigination ; they who hear his char- 
acter from the lips of Zeno beneath the shade of the Porch, may emu- 
late his virtues as successfully as the fortieth generation of their de- 
scendants. The teachers of the ancient philosophy preferred a system 
of magnificent theories, rising to the comprehension of the aublimest 
mysteries, and striking by its grandeur the imagination of their hearers ; 
rather than a system of homely utility, requiring the lapse of centuries for 
its development, and earning for its founders only a posthumous fame. 
They planted a tree of fair proportions and imposing dimensions. 
They cultured it with the tenderest care and with the moat sanguine 
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hopes. The tree blossomed ; and they called upon all to admire its 
beauty. It was indeed fair beyond comparison, and for awhile was 
the wonder of mankind. At last the blossoms fell, and men looked for 
fruit. But the tree was made only to blossom. Fruit was no object 
of its existence. Its ephemeral beauty served but for a time to with- 
draw the attention of mankind from their miseries. But it furnished 
no balsam for the healing of their wounds. Flourishing while the 
planters still remained to exult in its beauty, and to claim for it the 
admiration of the world ; it withered at their death, and the fragments 
of its stately, but worthless trunk, have floated down the stream of time, 
to remind us of its magnificence. 

Not so the noble system of the great English Philosophy. Aspir- 
ing after no wild theories for the attainment of an unattainable beati- 
tude, he was content to provide men with a guide which might conduct 
them to a substantial good. But, though the ends which he proposes to 
mankind are material and tangible, rather than ethereal or speculative, 
they are far from being either common or unworthy. The guide which 
he has furnished for the interpretation of Nature has been, like the 
magic lamp of Aladdin, continually opening to view new wonders ; 
and so shall it continue till the end of time, ministering to human 
wanes, strengthening human infirmities, enabling mankind the better to 
appreciate and enjoy the beneficent providence of the Common Father. 

As the author of so magnificent an Institution looked forward to fu- 
turity to contemplate the progress of his system, it is delightful to im- 
S'ne with what emotions he must have anticipated the incalculable 9 
■sings which it was to shower upon mankind. Happily for Bacon, 
the cast of his mind was such, that he could, in a measure, prospec- 
tively receive the thanks of posterity and rejoice in his promotion of 
their happiness. Providence appears to have kindly gifted him with 
an imagination as remarkable for its comprehensiveness and for the 
vividness of its delineations, as was his reason for its keen perspicacity 
and for the stern preciseness of its inductions. He has been compared 
to Moses on the Mount of Vision ; and it was indeed a meet reward 
that, after having led mankind from the barren desert of vain surmises 
to the border of the promised land, the prophetic sage should be led, 
ere he descended to his grave, to a height whence there lay visible be- 
fore him the boundless prospect to which he had the glory of conduct- 
ing mankind ; but upon which none of his own generation were per- 
mitted to enter. 

That such views of the blessings of which his philosophy was to be 
the almoner were often indulged by Bacon, numerous passages in his 
works furnish abundant evidence. There is manifest throughout the 
cheerful spirit of one rejoicing in the sanguine belief that he has found 
the golden key which shall throw open to mankind the magnificent 
storehouse of Nature. " I shall perhaps," he says, in his dedication of 
the Novum Organum, " hold out a light to posterity by this new torch 
set up in the obscurity of philosophy." In the New Atlantis, however, 
he abandons himself to a splendid, but prophetic vision, of that new era, 
in the arts and sciences, which he would introduce to the world. 
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The reader who, trusting to the prolific imagination and the san- 
guine hopes with which it was indited, approaches this beautiful ro- 
mance with his expectation on the stretch for unheard-of wonders, will 
most assuredly be disappointed. And yet this assertion is the highest 
eulogy which could be bestowed upon the author of the New Atlantii. 
By the generation which was upon the stage when it was written, it 
was evidently held to be, in part at least, a wild and groundless fiction. 
" Certainly," says Rawley, in his preface to the edition which he pub- 
lished, " the model is more vast and high than can possibly be imitated 
in all things."* They looked upon it with feelings similar to those 
with which the good people of Manhattan, some years since, regarded 
Fulton's scheme for driving boats by steam. But the mists of preju- 
dice have, under the operation of the Baconian system, been gradually 
lifted from the human understanding. What were at first regarded as 
wild conjectures, have become simple paradoxes — principles — truisms. 
The impossibilities of the seventeenth century are the child's play of 
the nineteenth. Their insurmountable barriers are the almost imper- 
ceptible landmarks upon which we look back to measure our progress. 
Such and so glorious has been the improvement to which the philoso- 
phy of Bacon has conducted mankind. And therefore it is, that this 
book which, two hundred years ago, seemed to many like a Quixotic 
vagary, is but as a series of common-places to us. 

The New Atlantis is an unfinished piece. But, as far as it is con- 
ducted, the style of the narrative is plain and unpretending. The voy- 
fegers, whose adventures constitute the subject-matter of the whole 
fiction, are caught by a tempest in the South Pacific. After many 
perils they make land on the coast of an unknown country, upon which 
the inhabitants, after some hesitation and delay, permit them to disem- 
bark. They are received with extreme cordiality and entertained with 
the utmost hospitality in the " Strangers' House," an institution publicly 
provided for the purpose. There comes eventually into the place a 
venerable personage, to whose audience the strangers are graciously 
admitted. From him they receive an account of the " riches of Solo- 
mon's House." Nineteen hundred years have passed since tfiere lived 
in that country a most excellent king, by name, Solomona. He had for- 
bidden to foreign nations all commerce with his own people of Bensalem. 
The knowledg of the existence of Bensalem had, therefore, gradually 
faded from their recollection, and it was now utterly unknown to the world 
without. Though he carefully excluded all strangers from his realm,tho 
wise Solomona did not, however, forbid to his people a knowledge of the 
world. Every twelve years there were to be sent forth two ships upon 
voyages of discovery about the world. It was appointed also, '■ that in 
either of their ships there should be a mission of three of the fellows 
or brethren of Solomon's House ; whose errand was only to give us 



* Rawley was certainly quite sagacious for a man of hie time. He adds, " notwith- 
standing most thing* therein lie within human power to effect f which, however, to 
■ay the least, would be tame language, in our day, to nee of «' most things" in the New 
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knowledge' of the affairs and state of those countries to which they 
were designed ; and especially of the sciences, arts, manufactures and 
inventions of all the world ; and withal to bring unto us books, instru- 
ments and patterns in every kind ; that the ships after they had landed 
the brethren should return, and that the brethren should stay abroad 
until ihe new mission. These ships are not otherwise fraught than 
with stores of vituals and good quantity of treasure to remain with the 
brethren for the buying of such things and rewarding of such persons 
as they should think fit. Now for me to tell you how the vulgar sort 
of mariners are contained from being discovered at land ; and how 
they that must be put on shore for any time, color themselves under 
the names of other nations ; and to what places these voyagers have 
been designed, and what places of rendezvous are appointed for the 
new missions, and the like circumstances of the practique, I may not 
do it, neither is it much to your desire. But thus you see we main- 
tain a trade not for gold, silver, nor jewels, nor for silks, nor for spi- 
ces, nor any other commodity of matter ; but only for God's first crea- 
ture, which was light ; to have light of the growth of all parts of the 
world." The information obtained by these missions is brought home 
to Solomon's House, where it is examined and treasured up. This 
Institution is provided with all imaginable appurtenances for " inter- 
preting Nature," or, in other words, for carrying on a grand system of 
experimental philosophy, in accordance with tjie Bacouian principles. 
There is, as we have already said, hardly one among the list of 
wonders which the brethren of Solomon's House seek to investigate, 
which has not long since become common-place, amidst the innumer- 
. able discoveries of our century. " Truth yet lives in fiction, and from 
the copy shall the original be restored."* Bacon supposed that he 
was writing of prodigies just within the range of possibility. Such 
has been the progress of his philosophy, that could he now rise from 
his grave, any intelligent mechanic would marvel at his simplicity. 
Take, for example, the following passage : " We have also engine- 
houses where are prepared engines and instruments for all sorts of 
motion. There we imitate and practice to make swifter motions than 
any you have, either out of your muskets or any engine you have ; and 
to make them and multiply them more easily and with small force by 
wheels and other means ; and to make them stronger and more violent 
than yours are, exceeding your greatest cannon and basilisks. We 
represent -also ordnance and instruments of war and engines of all 
kinds ; and likewise mixtures and compositions of gun-powder, wild 
fires burning in water and unquenchable. Also fireworks of all variety 
both for pleasure and for use. We imitate, also, flight of birds ; we 
have some degrees of flying in the air ; we have ships and boats for 
going under water and brooking of seas ; also swimming girdles and 
supporters. We have divers curious clocks and other like motions of 
return* and some perpetual motions. We imitate also motions of living 
ereatures by images of men, beasts, fishes, and serpents ; we have also 
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* Schiller, quoted by Mis. EHet 
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great number of other motions strange for equality, fineness and sob* 
tility." A reader of our day sees no wonders here. The steam-en- 
gine, the magnetic-telegraph, the Paixhan-gun, the various late im- 
provements in ordnance, gun-cotton, balloons, life-boats, life-preserver*, 
clocks running for years without winding, and with an astonishing 
precision, automata and innumerable other inventions, hare long since 
fulfilled this prophecy. With the exception of "perpetual motions? 
(of which, we fear, the most sanguine Baconians must despair,) ill 
have been accomplished to the letter. 

But it is time that we draw these protracted observations to a close. 
We regard the New Atlantis as an admirable, though, necessarily, u 
inadequate epitome of the advantages of the Modern Philosophy of 
Fruit. Hopeful without presumption and bold without extravagance, 
the founder of that philosophy has here laid down the inventions and 
discoveries to which he believed his system would one day conduct 
mankind. He has been lying beneath his parish church at St. Albans 
two hundred and twenty-two years. And those inventions and dis- 
coveries are but the first fruits of his system ; nor, we believe, can it 
possibly cease to " enlarge the boundaries of human empire," till bod 
man and his works shall be swept by their Creator from earth, f. 



THE EXECUTION OF LOUIS XVL 

A full justification of the execution of Louis XVI, has never 
come to our knowledge ; and we should fail to establish one on oar 
own responsibility, should we consider the subject on the one hand with 
the technical views of the lawyer, or suffer ourselves to be biassed on 
the other, by the sage conclusions of prejudiced Englishmen. It is 
the misfortune of us Americans to have our ideas, tastes, and preju- 
dices too much subjected to the caprice of the English. We lay our- 
selves open to censure and ridicule, when, as a nation, we affect to des- 
pise England, while, at the same time, we suffer her to rule us as indi- 
viduals. She, trembling at the slightest indications of life among the 
ignobile vulgus, belches forth far and wide her furious indignation, 
with hope of demolishing in the embryo, civil institutions that threaten 
to be more mild and lenient towards their subjects than her own. We 
may not wonder, then, that while stigmatizing our free press as capable 
of driving the most innocent persons from the country — the judgment of 
our courts as most unjust on every popular question— our government 
itself as ruled, during periods of tranquillity, directly by the cabals of 
interest ; we need not wonder that when thus promulgating her ver- 
dict on the impotence of our attempt at self-government, 8he should, 
from the very first, treat that noble uprising of oppressed France as a 
drama of the infernal world. But does she, when expatiating on the 
lack of French loyalty, once consider that she— commons and aris- 
tocracy—constitutes a nation of regicides ? And, as she traces back 
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her origin, and boasts that every step she has taken has been in ad- 
rance of the present perfection of civil liberty, does she enumerate 
the princes she has slain and the atrocious deeds her own people have 
perpetrated ? 

We thus premise with reference to England, not to make her acts 
exculpatory of the excesses of France ; but as indications rather of 
the civil horrors which a nation, weighod down by ordinances planted 
in Feudalism, must experience ere they can rest on the basis of pure 
liberty. We refer to her utter abhorrence of Democratic institutions, 
that we may not be unduly biassed by the multitudinous writings which 
her mercenary scribblers have sent among us so profusely, to alienate 
our sympathies from that distressed people, whose crimes (if they 
were crimes) were committed in the attempt to assimilate their insti- 
tutions to ours. 

France was unfortunate in not throwing off her shackles before. 
The convulsion, if it had been less violent, would have been more 
consonant with the age, and less marked by the surrounding world. 
But while other nations were slaughtering their rulers and purging 
their constitutions with blood, she bended loyally beneath the yoke, and 
allowed the incubus of despotism to press heavier and more heavy 
with each successive reign. The cruelties of Louis XI, — the treach- 
eries of Charles IX, — the draining profligacy and tyranny of Louis 
XIV, — the extravagancies and beastly licentiousness of Louis XV, — 
each in its turn was accumulating an account with the people, which 
was at length to meet with a terrible settlement. Those princes them- 
selves foresaw the consequences to which their acts would lead ; they 
knew that they were entailing on the throne a fatal incumbrance. 
The last despot, after having apparently made it the chief object of 
his reign to surpass his predecessors in debasing the moral, intellect- 
ual, and physical condition of his people, and refining upon the profli- 
gacy and extravagancy of his court, gave as his dying counsel to his 
grandson, that he should rule with a vigorous arm if he wduld main- 
tain his crown. The throne itself knew that the crisis was at hand ; 
and all history bore warning that its coming would be attended with 
the most terrible convulsions. 

As another has justly remarked, the birth of new truths is ever 
painful, and the work of centuries cannot be destroyed without a strug- 
gle. An atonement was to be made for the injustice of centuries. 
The ice of France's long winter of despotism was at length to melt 
down in an inundation of blood. On which side ought to have fallen 
the sacrifice ? Did the people inherit it ? Was the crime theirs, 
that a succession of tyrants had vied with each other in crushing them 
under such grinding poverty ; that an infamous clergy had for centu- 
ries rioted on the pay and exactions for teaching them ignorance and 
error ? Was it, in fine, their fault that they were thus gradually pre- 
pared to execute upon their masters, in their maddening efforts to re- 
gain for themselves the rights of human beings, deeds which they 
themselves would have loathed, had they been allowed even a shadow 
of the privileges and duties of men ? No ! It was just that the 
vol. xm. 83 
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storm should bunt upon the head which received it, and that despot- 
ism, by its very excesses, should become its own destroyer. That 
head belonged to Louis the Sixteenth, and that despotism to the throne 
to which he succeeded — an irresolute prince to an ill-fated heritage. 
Louis made the long-threatened atonement for the crimes of his an- 
cestors. By his death he opened a path to the regeneration of France, 
and gained for himself (pleasing immortality!) a sort of natural grati- 
tude, which renders his own people deaf to all but hia virtues ; while as 
obviously selfish policy draws from the various governments of Europe 
a profusion of eulogies. But was he, indeed, such a noble and wor- 
thy prince as his brother monarcha would represent ? Did he, of his 
own accord, make a single valuable accession to the people ? Wat it 
not by reason of a petition from parliament, that he at length constat- 
ed to the convocation of the States-general ? and does not the bka- 
dering embarrassment which characterized every succeeding relinquisB- 
ment, plainly indicate that his generosity was guided by necessity at 
well as impulse ? His eulogists themselves must acknowledge thai 
he constantly played before the French people the part of a hypocrift. 
He did this when, pretending to subscribe with readiness to toe acti 
of the national assembly, he was secretly summoning a force of sol- 
diers to prevent its sitting. He did this when, in his ignominies! 
flight from Paris, he left papers in his palace, renunciatory of the pria- 
ciples involved in that constitution which he had, so lately, and with 
such apparent willingness, acknowledged in the presence of his peo- 
ple. Never once seizing upon a favorable crisis during his reign, he 
Hastened on the revolution as much by his concessions as' by his op- 
position. When besieged in his palace— when arrested in bis light 
at Varennes — when in any emergency of danger he was called spot 
to show himself not only a man, but a king— he had but one 



ejaculation : " God forbid I should be the cause of death to any fel- 
low-creature." Whatever may be urged in favor of his virtuous util- 
ities, we see not that he manifested a less ardent love for despotism and 
its paraphernalia than his predecessors. Every civil and military ofr 
cer he selected from the privileged orders. The flattering counsels of 
Maurepas he suffered to influence him more than the combined wis- 
dom of Turgot and Necker. The expenditure of his court was not 
one jot retrenched, though the cry of starvation came up to his em 
more and more agonizingly. 

Such are some of the inadvertencies (in the language of bis eulo- 
gists) which Louis committed as a king, and for which he waa depots* 1 
by the National Assembly of France ; if indeed his own flight did not 
virtually depose him previously. As a king, too, really, though set 
nominally, he was condemned to death. We do not contend that ha 
condemnation was legal in form, or that the whole number of chargee 
were true. But if law or regulations once established are inviolable, 
there could have been but one form of government since the rbunaa* 
tion of the world. Robespiere was right once, if in no other instance, 
when he exclaimed, " Kings will never enact laws for their own over- 
throw." Paley says, " No usage, law, or authority whatever, is so 
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binding that it need or ought to be continued, when it may be changed 
with advantage to the community." Was that community the king and 
hia few adherents, or the famished people ? If, according to Ameri- 
can views, it was the latter, we aver it was not only advantageous, but 
absolutely necessary, that* the law of royal inviolability should be 
broken, and that the king, as such, though he had possessed double 
the personal virtues of Louis, should incur the penalty of death. 

It was, indeed, a lamentable necessity, both to the condemned and 
die condemning. But what history furnishes us the precedent of a 
dethroned king living as a private citizen among his revolutionized peo- 
ple. The circumstances, then, surrounding France prevented, how 
much soever she might have desired it, sending him into exile. She 
was amid monarchies which trembled at the spirit of Democracy, and 
eembined in crushing iu first appearance. Whatever course she may 
have been compelled to pursue, through peril and despair, she was 
then bent on adopting, as a model, our institutions. Could she have 
proceeded confidently in this noble design, with her king alive in any 
portion of the globe t She possessed not the power of England, in 
marding securely her deposed sovereign on a distant and barren island. 
La no place, on either continent, could he have remained, without their 
hetng tortured by a continual fear that he would return, and with for- 
eign aid bring back upon them the miseries of the past— a condition 
■> which they could not revert without a shudder. 

If, then, we are to condemn the execution of Louis the Sixteenth, 
we must go back, before the immediate necessity was incurred ; to the 
■leaking out of the revolution which led to such results ; to that 
snoot unavoidable necessity, gnawing hunger, which caused the first 
dtemal cry for bread to ring through the streets of Paris ; and if we 
continue our examination still farther back, we shall find the ultimate 
oaose to be the throne itself. It is to his ancestors and to his own irres- 
olution, that Louis must lay the charge at the second and last tribunal. 

a. a. s. 



THE SLEEPING BEAUTY. 



Tn following tale is among those current with the German pesantry, which have 
base collected and published by the Brother* Grimm, accounts of whose lobors may 
be farad scattered through the later volumes of the Foreign Quarterly Review. It 
also, in the German Reader, edited by Prof. Adler, of New York. In able 
we believe our simple Saxon Euglioh might be made to adequately reproduce 
■ and pathos of the vernacular German. 



There once lived a King and Queen, who said every day, " Would 
tbat we had a child !" and yet had they none. But it happened while 
the Queen was bathing, that a frog crept from the water upon the land 
and said, " Thy wish shall be fulfilled, and thou shalt have a daugh- 
ter." What the frog had predicted came to pass ; the Queen bore a 
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daughter, who was so beautiful that the King could not contain him- 
self for joy ; and he made a great feast. He called not only his kins- 
men, friends, and acquaintances, but likewise the Fortune-tellers, that 
they might be kind and friendly to the child. There were thirteen of 
them in his kingdom, but because he had only twelve golden plates, 
on which they were to eat, there was one whom he could not calL 
Those who had been invited came ; and when the feast was over, 
they blessed the child with their wonderful gifts ; the first with virtue, 
the second with beauty, the third with riches, and so on with eTeiy 
thing that is good in the world. When ten of them had given in their 
wishes, came the thirteenth, who had not been called, and wished to 
avenge herself for it. She said, " The King's daughter must, in her 
fifteenth year, pierce herself with a spindle and fall down dead." Thea 
stepped forward the twelfth, who had one more wish left. To be sure 
she could not turn back the evil prediction, but she could lighten h ; 
and she said, " It shall not be death, but a deep sleep of a hundred 
years, into which the King's daughter must fall." 

The King, who wished to save his beloved child from the evil 
omen, sent forth an order that all the spindles in the kingdom should 
be destroyed. But the wishes of the Fortune-tellers for the maid were 
all fulfilled ; for she was so beautiful, modest, and kind, and had so 
much understanding, that nobody that saw her could but love her. It 
happened on the day when she became just fifteen, that the King and 
Queen were not at home, and the maiden was all alone in the castle. 
Then she went about everywhere, saw the rooms and chambers, and 
came at length to an old tower. She climbed up a narrow staircase 
and came to a little door. In the lock there was a rusty key, and 
when she turned it the door sprang open, and there sat in a little room 
an old woman busily spinning her flax. " Well, good mother, 1 * said 
the King's daughter, " what are you doing there ?" "lam spinning 
flax," said the old woman, and nodded with her head. " How merrilr 
this thing goes round !" said the maiden ; and she took the spindle and 
wanted to spin herself. Scarcely had she touched the spindle, when 
the prediction was fulfilled, and she pierced herself with it. 

But at the moment when she felt the wound, she fell down in a deep 
sleep. And the King and Queen, who had just returned, fell asleep 
with the whole Court. Then slept likewise the horses in the stable, 
the dogs in the yard, the doves on the roof, the flies on the wall ; even 
the fire which was flickering on the hearth grew still and slept; and 
the meat stopped frying, and the cook who was about pulling the 
kitchen-boy by the hair because he had spilled something, let him go 
and fell asleep, and every thing that had breath grew still and slum- 
bered. 

But round about the castle a thorn-hedge began to grow, which eiery 
year became higher, and at last surrounded and grew over the whole 
castle, so that nothing more could be seen, not even the flag upon the 
roof. 

But there spread abroad in the land the story of the beautiful sleep- 
ing Dornrdschen, for thus was the King's daughter called ; so that from 
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time to time came King's sons and wished to push through the hedge 
into the castle. But it was not possible for them ; for the thorns clung 
one to another as if they had had hands, and the young men remained 
caught in them, and perished miserably. After long long years came 
again a King's son through the land, whom an old man told about the 
thorn-hedge, that there was said to be a castle behind it, in which was 
sleeping a wonderful King's daughter, called Dornrdschen, and with 
her the whole Court. He told likewise that he had heard from his 
grandfather how many King's sons had come to press through the 
thorn-hedge, but had remained hanging there and died a wretched 
death. Then said the young man : " That must not hinder me ; I 
will push through and see the beautiful Dornrdschen." The old man 
might try as hardly as he would, to turn him from his purpose ; he did 
not listen to him at all. 

But on the very day when the King's son came, the hundred years 
were over. And when he drew near the thorn-hedge, all was great 
beautiful flowers, which parted asunder so that he passed through un- 
harmed, and closed themselves together again behind him. He went 
on to the castle, where lay the horses in the stable and the spotted 
hounds ; and they were asleep. Upon the roof sat the doves, and they 
had put their little heads under their wings. And when he came into 
the house the flies were asleep upon the wall ; the cook in the kitchen 
still held his hand as if about to seize the boy, and the maid-servant 
sat by the black chicken which was to be plucked. Then he went 
farther on and saw the whole Court lying there asleep ; and higher np 
by the throne lay the King and Queen. Then he went still farther, 
and all was so still that one could have heard his breath ; so at last he 
came to the tower and opened the door to the little chamber in which 
Dornrdschen was asleep. There she lay, and was so beautiful that 
he could not turn his eyes from her ; and he stooped down and gave 
her a kiss. As soon as he had touched her with the kiss, Dornrdschen 
opened her eyes, awoke, and looked kindly on him. Then they went 
down together ; and the King awoke, and the Queen, and the whole Court 
and looked upon each other with wonder. And the horses stood np 
in the stable and shook themselves ; the dogs sprang up and wagged 
their tails ; the doves upon the roof drew their little heads from under 
their wings, looked about and flew into the field ; the flies crept on 
along the walls ; the fire in the kitchen started up, flickered and cooked 
the food ; and the meat went on frying ; and the cook gave the kitchen- 
boy a box on the ear, and the servant-maid finished plucking the 
chicken. And then was the marriage of the King's son^nd Dorn- 
rdschen celebrated with all pomp, and they lived happily even to their 
end. 
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THE METRICAL COMPOSITIONS OF ADDISON. 

It not unfrequently happens that those productions which contribute 
most to the reputation of their author with his own generation, are for- 
gotten by posterity ; while others, less esteemed by both himself and 
his contemporaries, establish his posthumous fame. A crisis in poli- 
tics, or a sudden change in the public taste, has occasionally covered 
with honor the fruit of leisure hours, and led the results of the hear- 
iest toil despised and neglected. The prose, and especially the Latin 

Erose, of Milton, undoubtedly effected much more for his fame among 
is contemporaries, than the Paradise Lost ; which, indeed, lay at a 
discount with the booksellers, till called from its obscurity by the 
praises of the Spectator. But, though some of his controversial wri- 
tings deserve the same rank in English prose which his great poem 
has obtained in English poetry, the former are scarcely read by ooi 
generation, while the latter has successfully challenged for its author 
a seat on the dais, side by side with Homer. Gay doubtless supposed 
that he was to be immortalized, if at all, by the Beggar's Opera. But 
the Beggar's Opera, though cheered on every stage in England a hun- 
dred and twenty years ago, is hardly known, by name, to the present 
race of readers ; while the Fables amuse as many households as the 
Pilgrim's Progress instructs. Pope's translation of the Iliad was pub- 
lished under more splendid auspices than any other work of his. But 
were his reputation grounded upon no better foundation than that trans- 
lation, he would hardly hold the rank of the best poet of bis century 
after Dryden. 

The same is true of Addison. His Spectators, Tatlers, and Free- 
holders, by which, almost exclusively, he is known to the present 
generation, originally accomplished far less for his reputation than 
44 The Campaign" and " Cato." But it is not a mere historical interest 
which attaches to the lighter composition of the great Essayist As 
an imitator of the style of Virgil he is unrivaled ; as a writer of Latin 
verse generally, he is allowed to have but two equals among the Eng- 
lish — Milton and Buchanan. These considerations must be our ex- 
cuse for offering some few desultory observations upon his various 
metrical compositions. 

It was in Latin verse that he made his first attempt before the pub- 
lic. He appears to have been at home in the heroic measure ; in- 
deed, he has undertaken no other, except in two brief pieces which 
are both intone of the Horatian metres. 

We cannot agree with Johnson, that three of the most humorous of 
these poems — the " Battle of the Pygmies and Cranes," the " Barom- 
eter," and the " Bowling Green," — are upon subjects of so trivial t 
character, that the author would not have ventured upon them in En- 
glish verse. Examples are not wanting of very clever poems in our 
language upon themes of no greater dignity than these. It must, 
however, be confessed, that the sonorous and imposing cadences of 
the Latin spondees and dactyles grace these exquisite pieces with a 
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iliar mock-importance, which would be hardly attainable in our 
ler tongue. The poem on the Peace of Ryswick is highly elabo- 
i ; but as it allows of no great display of humor, and its author 
no capacity for sublimity, few readers will prefer it to the less 
Hiding mock-heroics of the Puppet-Show or the Rattle of the 
job and Pygmies. Even into the " Peace of Ryswick," however, 
ison has introduced a few lines of that sprightly humor of which 
ras so perfect a master ; and the passage describing the mimic 
bats of the little Duke of Gloucester is one of the most striking 
ie piece. " Parvus lulus" was evidently in the writer's mind, 
sever reads this poem will fully agree, we doubt not, with the 
wing criticism of Johnson upon Addison's poetry in general. The 
cisra, by the way, is as strongly marked by the swell and puff so 
iliar to its author, as any in his works. " His poetry is first to be 
lidered ; of which it must be confessed that it has not often those 
ities of diction which give lustre to sentiments, nor that vigor of 
iment that animates diction ; there is little of ardor, vehemence, 
mnsport ; there is very rarely the awfulness of grandeur, and not 
p often the splendor of elegance. He thinks justly ; but he thinks 
fly." In truth, whenever Addison undertakes to be sublime, he is 
le best mechanical -, and in those parts of the present piece where 
e is most appearance of energy, it will be found, in most cases, to 
oainly due to his well-rounded hexameters. He never even aims 
te simple majesty of Homer ; and whenever his style is elevated, 
terns to be, as we generally observe in the iEneid, because he feels 
he has reached a point where an admixture of a proper quantum 
rablimity is quite desirable. 

'he lines on the " Barometer" flow smoothly, and is similar to the 
e of the Georgics, as the M Peace of Ryswick" is to that of the 
eid. The latter part of it is strikingly like that passage in the 
Georgic, in which are announced the prognostics of the weather, 
ire is, doubtless, more genuine wit in the " Battle of the Pygmies 
Cranes," than in all the other pieces together. The description 
le Pygmy General, and of his unceremonious transportation to the 
0, are as delicious specimens of demure wit as can be found in 
in Swift. 

Jamqae ecie* media* mm ardm» infert 

Pygnieadam doctor, qui maJMtate verandas 

IncMfoqae gnvk retiqiroi mipertminet comet 

Mole gig&ate*, medaunque aMargit in nhmm. 

• ••••• 

Com wabito apuhof (do dl voloere) tomnltn 

Ex iaopiao ingeni et JbrmidabiUe ate 

Comprendit pediboj pagnantem } et (trirte retatu) 

Sostolit in coelam ; bellator ab nngtribui baeret 

Pendnlast aggtomerat strepitn globfe undiqae denme 

Alittram ; frostre pygmaei lamine maeeto 

Regem inter nubee lngent, totjloque minorem 

Heroem aepieinnt grnibni ptandentiboi eseam. 
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The " Bowling Green" is evidently modeled after the foot races in 
the fifth book of the iEneid. Though lively in its incidents, the rea- 
der cannot avoid the conviction that its elegant Latin ity is its chief 
recommendation . 

The " Puppet-Show" indicates the same hand as the " Cranes and 
Pygmies." There is a certain quiet, playful humor about these pieces, 
which peculiarly distinguishes the temper of Addison. Throughout 
his writings there is observable abundance of wit. But it is as harm- 
less as the sporting of a lamb. Nor is this innocuous gentleness any 
indication of weakness. We are rather inclined to admire the genius 
and skill, no less than the good-heartedness which produces it. Com- 
mon witlings can point a satire when they have a definite object at 
which to aim. The errors, faults, or vices of their victims, furnish 
materials to their hands. They are in the less danger of becoming 
insipid, because they are not expected nor expecting to exercise the 
least clemency, when clemency stands in the way of a clever quip. 
But when wit, keen, refined, delicate, and yet touching no particular 
individual character, but lashing public follies or vices, is required, 
they are found wanting. 

For such a purpose Addison was most admirably adapted. If he ever 
attacks individuals, it is with blunted arrows. But when he takes hit 
stand as censor upon the public, it is with just that sort of benevolent 
irony which is fitted to shame rather than to exasperate ; to purge and 
heal rather than to ulcerate. Yet, though his satire is as general in its 
application as a good old English homily, it is as racy and delicious as 
the keenest sallies of Dean Swift. In this respect his humor resem- 
bles his satire. Charles Lamb and Thomas Hood might both of 
them, had they possessed the piety of Addison, have been much more 
useful, and no less entertaining, than they were in the field whither 
they followed him. 

In this " Puppet-Show," (or, with more dignity, " Machine Gesti- 
culantes,") the mock heroic is perhaps less successfully sustained 
than in the " Cranes and Pygmies." Indeed, there is constantly 
coming up to the mind the unwelcome and decidedly anti-heroic 
scenery of street-exhibitions, dancing monkeys, ragged boys, yelling 
draymen, and yelping dogs. The mixture of the comic, therefore, » 
almost necessarily in too large a proportion for the best effect. One 
passage, however, is so exquisite that we cannot avoid quoting it. 
Our readers will be strongly reminded of the " Culprit Fay." 

Tales, com medio labautiir rider* coelo, 
Parri ■ubsiliunt Lemnres, populiM que paaulut 
Feat'rrot, rediena ma per vertigia gyroi 
Ducit et angnatum erebro pede pntaitat orbem. 
Mane patent gnmm ; bine sncoos terra faraeei 
Condpit, in mnltam pnbentia gramina ■orgnut 
Luxuriem, tenerietrae virtscit circuital herbfc 

We have noticed merely the Latin verses of our author ; but most 
hastily bring our lucubration to a close, hoping on some future occa- 
sion to resume it again. 
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THE TRUE WRITER. 

Hon est Reader : — Pray thee, pass us not utterly by. Stay at 
least for tbe theme's sake, and give it a kindly perusal, that the weight- 
iness and worthiness of the topics therein considered may answer for 
a better treatment of them. We have taken our pen in hand to put 
down a few stray thoughts and fancies about the advantages furnished 
by this goodly Magazine. We do it, not professionally as a giave and 
anxious Editor — that dignity, it is not our fate to bear — but simply as 
a spectator and an acquaintance ; one who has known somewhat of its 
contents and their authors from the first. You will see, then, that we 
write without bias, yet not in utter ignorance. 

We do not purpose to discuss the merits or demerits of this work, 
to speak of its managers or its management, its past fortunes or its fu- 
ture prospects. We write rather for the good of a class, who, with 
abundant ability to writo, lack either the courage or intelligence to 
enjoy the privilege. Thus much also we premise, that the reader 
need not look for an eloquent essay or a solemn homily. The burden 
of these remarks has been on our mind for years, as it must rest with 
more or less weight upon every one who enters, with any proper 
thoughtfalness, on a course of Education ; and we may, perhaps, as 
well give a distinct expression of them here and now as elsewhere. 
If our language seems too strong and urgent, and our manner rather 
earnest and magisterial, the reader will please remember that we write 
because we feel ; because we are convinced there is great neglect in 
this matter, and because we believe that there is as little done — we say 
it with hesitation — in this Institution, as in some other more promi- 
nent Colleges of our country, towards correct and finished composition 
an a distinct branch of learning. It becomes, then, quite a national 
concern, has much to do with the future Literature of the age, and 
touches, not merly the private fame of the individual, but the public 
reputation of the State. We know that some may receive this last 
statement with a smile ; as though the students of a place of learning 
could in anywise affect the country at large. It is enough to say that 
each persons can never have reflected very much on the relations of 
things, and must have failed to notice that in a world so full of influ- 
ences as this, the great have always much, indeed chiefly to do with 
the small, and that as the strength and energy of the man is often pre- 
saged by certain promising marks in the boy, so the greatness and 
dignity of a nation is always determined a generation in advance. 
Let us bring home so significant a consideration. The words which, 
by the busy yet silent mediation of the press, have become the property 
of the public, are all the fruits of individual minds ; the style and 
strength of these writers are chiefly or wholly measured and decided 
by their habits when young ; and therefore our fame and usefulness as 
strong and effective writers is cast quite upon ourselves. We are 
aware that this statement is very obvious. But it is also true. It is 
vol. xm. 34 
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a fact, and none the less useless or unmeaning for being generally 
known and generally disregarded. 

Of the various classes of persons who do not write for this Magazine, 
there are some who are justly excusable. Not a few came here as 
men have entered every profession, "not knowing whither they went." 
Forgetting to turn an inquiring eye within themselves, to discern the 
bent of their natures, and find out the will of their genius : neglecting 
to inform themselves as to the realities of a more outward and future life, 
and the necessary conduct of business abroad in the world, they mis- 
took their profession and entered upon duties for which they had nei- 
ther fitness nor taste. With a full share of fine feeling and good sense, 
had they consulted their hidden and true inclinations, they would have 
found a business exactly responding to it, and casting out the false 
notion, that College education is an indispensable and sure stepping- 
stone to every successful pursuit and office, might have passed their 
days engaged about something much manlier, and certainly more 
pleasant. They might, to be sure, have been handling the plough- 
tail instead of the Dictionary, and measuring tape in the place of an- 
gles. But — forgive me, good Literati — there is no degeneracy, no step- 
ping down here ; for there is but little inherent worth or dignity in 
either. Writing Essays would be as unnatural and as unpleasant to 
such, as any of the other mental requisitions of College life ; and their 
names, therefore, could not reasonably be looked for in any place which 
should point them out as Authors. 

But there is another, and we hope larger class, who are led here by 
their inclinations ; whose natures are really gratified and bettered by 
the opportunities of a high and public school of learning ; who are 
here because they would not be elsewhere. Their souls burn within 
them with desires after knowledge, and their intellects cry out mightily 
after truth, because truth is pleasant and good. Their surveys of the 
fields of knowledge may indeed differ in reach and distinctness, and 
their pursuit of it in singleness and ardor. Nay, they may not all be 
following the same path; while yet they patiently tread the same 
great highways of science, well-beaten by the feet of others — well- 
marked by the thick way-marks of high deeds and thoughts, reared by 
the hands of those who had gone before them. It is to be supposed 
that all such are, on the whole, bent upon gaining an Education which 
will iu a measure — abating somewhat, as, alas ! we must always do in 
human calculations, for castle-building and vain-hoping — fill up their 
highest notions of the respectabilities, the benefits, the duties of true 
Life. In a word, they arc not here for nothing, but for something; 
even though they may not in all cases have fully decided what that 
something had better be. It it is to such persons, thus minded, full of 
serious wishes and purposes, that we address ourselves, and would 
seek by a few considerations to do away with some of those objections 
and difficulties which seem to keep them back from writing. Of these, 
thoughtlessness checks some, and positive conclusion others. 

In the first place, there are men in our midst who have never given 
a moment's thought to the question of composing. If the reading of 
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tome work of Genius has for the instant thrilled them with a stronger 
id mi ration and a purer pleasure than was wont, or the winning of a 
>rize by some luckier fellow has roused a spirit of emulation and sent 
i rush of burning resolves like a flood of fire through the shamed-mind, 
he emotions are dampened and put down, the purposes are one by one 
hwarted 4nd relaxed by the thought — Nature never made me a writer, 
mpatiently and without reason foiestalling the result of right effort and 
he decisions of their real Genius, they fling down their pen in care- 
ess despair as an instrument they might not wield. The calm engag- 
ng pursuits of the Mathematics, with its curious abstractions and in- 
genious calculations, beneath whose splendid theories so many truly 
preat minds have at once buried their usefulness and found their fame ; 
he varied researches of practical and gainful science ; the quiet, yet 
ofty contemplations of philosophy ; the pleasant, refining study of the 
ilassics, the begetter of keen, discriminating sense, the key to the old 
rorld, and its only gift to the new ; and the stirring debates of the 
ocieiy-room — these can interest and benefit, these are studies in which 
bey may hope for success. But writing is not for them, and they put 
t willingly away. But, man, you are mistaken. Everybody can 
rrite, and write well. The power to put thoughts in language, is not 
. separate gift, distinct and rare. The energy and clearness with 
rhich the ideas are set forth vary, it is true, most apparently among 
nose who essay to use the pen. The ease also, with which different 
ndividuals throw out their thoughts and find fit words in which to 
Iress them, is, beyond doubt, variable. Yet this does by no means 
ake from the truth and general scope of the principle just asserted — 
hat any one can write, and write well. If any are deterred from such 

notion, we suspect that they arc so far unwitting slaves to their in- 
olence or their fears. 

Others, again, are not without reflections upon this question ; so far 
rom that, they have thought and come, we fear, to most false and mis- 
hievous conclusions. Let us take some of these and hold them up in 
he face of sound philosophy and plain facts, and see if they will bear 
be light of truth. The most general excuse is, want of time. This 
■ a handy reason for not doing this and that work, very common, but 
ery specious. It suits well the lips of laziness ; and as one moves 
mong these four hundred students, who yearly come up to this sacred 
eat of science to laden their brains with a proper stock of knowledge 
re they sot out on the voyage before them, he will hear it drop from 
be mouths, even of busy men. Iu fact, we are all in fault here. There is 
ime enough for doing, we say not every thing, but every duty : every 
ling positively needful or to be desired. But why have we not time 
nough for writing ? Aside from the fact that, while we have too 
inch of a self-confidence, which breeds laziness and hinders our pro- 
Tess in knowledge, and, we might say, in every thing, we lack that 
onest self-reliance which leads to resolute and gainful resolves ; aside 
rom the face that we let our purposes, even when rightly and really 
armed, grow lax and dull ; and when we undertake an enterprise, of 
rhatever sort, suffer our energies to be listless and scattered, instead 
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of gathering them all tensely together and casting their concentered 
might upon the duty before us ; aside, we say, from these general 
habits which follow us to our hurt wherever we go, there is an ele- 
ment of serious misjudgment in the caso. Men here in College hare 
somehow — by tradition, or may be it is one of the ideas termed innate — 
got the notion that one who writes, must of necessity read, and that the 
quality of the one keeps pace with the quantity of the other. With some 
little truth at the bottom of this notion, it may, in the main, be set down it 
once as ridiculously false. When a person attempts to discuss a subject 
with the pen, he needs facts — a clear full view of the circumstances of 
the case. Grave History, with its faithful and lively picture of prom- 
inent events, and its bold etchings of character, whether of individuals 
or nations, must first be laid deep and broad in the mind, for yielding 
exact statements, at once the basis and test of theories and material 
for reflection and philosophic remark. Then the memoirs of such great 
men as occupied a chief place in the larger narrative, might be pe- 
rused, to till out the rude outline before presented, by throwing open 
to view the hearth and heart of the Hero, and showing the hidden 
springs of his public life. This information, with what can be gath- 
ered from National annals and records, which furnish bare statistics, 
and tbe elements of general science supposed to be acquired already ; 
these will make up all the parts which are essential to our deduction! 
and comments being true enough to be really trustworthy and valuable. 
But beyond this, and for purposes of writing, reading, we believe, if 
useless and positively hurtful. The rest — style, thought, language, 
must conic from the writer. We know that doctrine is favored with 
few real followers, and that the mass of those who read, and those wbo 
do not read this Magazine, will probably doubt the practicability of die 
principle ; or if they allow the truth in "theory, falsify the admission in 
practice. Yet the truth of the assertion is in nowise therefore weaken- 
ed. Let us sec. What one wants, when he writes, is thought*. 
A thought is an idea embodied in language, whether that language be 
spoken or unspoken, written or unwritten. We have, then, more 
ideas than thoughts. Hence the great business in educating ourselres 
in the world is to gain thoughts, and he must be set down in the reck- 
oning of right wisdom, as best educated, as most truly learned, who 
has furnished his mind with the greatest number of clear thoughts, 
on the most important subjects that affect our universal nature. It 
follows, also, that we have the power of increasing our stock of ideas 
and thoughts, quite in our own power. Here, then, lies the mischief 
of reading very much the works of others. We add but little to cur 
own store. Unless one takes pains to select, in the first instance, the 
atrong and massive thoughts of other minds ; unless he takes them to 
pieces, holds them up before the searching eye of the intellect, and, by 
putting himself as far as possible in the place of the author, think his 
thoughts, conceive his conceptions, and make them, by a strict 
process, most truly his own, he will be a loser. Any other method 
fills the mind with crude ideas, embodied in splendid, yet unmeaning 
forms, and positively weakens the mental powers. We think they 
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are ours ; but being, from lack of clearness, barely impressed upon 
the mind, they retire before the next object that presents itself ; a fact 
which may furnish both a reason and a remedy for leaky memories. 
Those authors, too, are alone worth reading, whose writings will bear 
this thorough, scrutinizing study, and really present ideas which might 
never have entered the world of our own fancies — unless, as was said 
above, we read for facts. As, then, the chief difficulty in writing is 
fewness of clear, strong, meaning thoughts, a man had better let books 
alone, and leave himself to himself. Such a course may, indeed, at 
first, seem strange and troublesome, and utterly barren. But it will not 
be so long. It is the easiest and pleasantest way, and sure withal ; 
depend upon it, Sir Reader. Just turn an inquiring eye into your 
mind. It is the busiest spot in the world ; a bee-hive, which is the 
common instance of industry, being but an Idler's place in comparison. 
Teeming and fervid with shifting notions — with varied and high re- 
solves — with curious and fickle fancies and splendid imaginations — the 
•* countless chambers of the brain" have never wanted for indwellers 
since. the first half-formed tiny idea flitted into your dreamless, infantile 
soul. And remember, again, that our ideas are more numerous than 
our thoughts. There are as many ideas in the world as there are in- 
dividual objects. Every object,' therefore, that ever presented itself to 
your sense, or caught the restless glance of your intellect, since the 
moment you entered upon your percipient being, gave to you an idea 
of some kind and of some distinctness. These fancies flow out, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, noticed or unnoticed, from every thing 
about us. They are abroad continually in the realms of mind, gather- 
ed from these thousand sources of impressions ; and he who will but 
essay a bold, strict search, will find them numberless where he looked 
for one ; as tho astronomer turns his tube towards the thin-set sky, and 
suddenly finds it thronging with intelligent stars he had not seen be- 
fore. But it is one thing to have ideas, and quite another thing to have 
thoughts. The problem is to gain the latter from the former. And 
this is done by that rare, serious, intense process, styled thinking. 
Any one who has the nearest acquaintance with his mental domain, 
knows how dim and shadowy his notions are. They seem to his con- 
tused vision, like dreams, or those bodiless shades in storied Hades, 
hovering over the abyss of mind or chaos, " without form and void." 
But as he gazes, with brooding eye, these shapeless and mingled ideas 
take to them a fixed form, and, lo ! a thought comes up clear and dis- 
tinct from the depths of the soul. And how beautiful ! Writer, take it ! 
It is thine. Take it and rejoice in the possession. And now, having 
chosen the fit word in which to clothe it to the eye, send it forth upon 
the air in speech, or embalm it on paper. There, man, there it is — 
and it is honestly your own. — Noli me t anger e. 

Such a process, in our view, is the only tnie one ; being alike honest, 
interesting, and sure. And it is most rapid and ready also ; as a few 
thorough trials will prove to any one, who has perseverance enough to 
undertake it. And if this be the true way to write, no great amount of 
leading will be needed, or by any one who U wise, allowed ; and those 
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who plead want of time, will find no place for such an excuse, on this 
score. " But the pressure of College" — Heaven bless thee ! honest 
student. Glad, in faith, to see thee so industrious. Yet we cannot 
take thy reason. It is unmeaning, insincere ; and in nine cases out of 
ten, untrue. Men always make things harder than they really an. 
Laziness, and a sluggish spirit, we surely believe, are the worst ene- 
mies of the scholar ; wasting his energies, scattering his thoughts, 
and enfeebling his whole nature. There is time enough, we repeat, 
for a student to be and to do what he ought in all reason to do and be, 
during the four years of his outfitting. 

Another false notion, which doubtless hinders multitudes for spend- 
ing more time with the pen, is the common, and, in some sense, cor- 
rect opinion, that a composition should be elaborate. Now we are far 
from being enemies to correct and finished writing. But we think 
there is a fallacy here which misleads thousands. Thinking that ele- 
gant and neat language is the chief part of a sentence, they have no 
sooner framed one than they go to polishing it with the most fervent 
zeal, till the sleek period has gained the daintiest refinement. Bat, 
meanwhile, the meaning, the idea, has unawares dropped out, if, in* 
deed, it was ever in ; and there is left only a phrase — a splendid, but 
empty shell. Thought and feeling are the two great qualities of an 
Essay, and cannot be dispensed with. Take a subject in which yon 
are interested, in which your heart is bound up ; and then pour forth 
your aroused and burning soul upon it — and let your words take care 
of themselves. A second survey, to put in a stronger word or a terser 
phrase, will make it sufficiently smooth. Delicacy of discernment, a 
nice, quick sense of the elegant, is not gained in an instant, any more 
than the idea of the beautiful ; it is the work of years, the result of a 
process. Move, as you grow up, with open ears among true Talkers; 
read, with observing eye, true Writers, and you will have formed it 
before you were aware. But, above all things, fling out your thoughts 
freshly from your heart, with the glow of feeling still warm upon 
them, and language cannnot be lame. We never see the Orator, in 
the midst of a speech, and on a great occasion, keeping a look-out 
for his words. The very idea is displeasing. Never. His stirred 
soul heaves forth his thoughts, hot and massive, as the lava pours from 
the fiery bowels of a volcano. He speaks from the depths of his 
soul — heartily. And why ? Because he is in earnest. But if, when wri- 
ting, your subject is not of interest or worth enough to call for a 
thorough -go ins: and earnest treatment, you ought not to write about it 
Take something else. 

If we are right here, also, in our views, much time can be gained, 
which would otherwise be idly spent in drawling, sluggish labors over 
a hackneyed, uninteresting, or incomprehensible theme, and have 
done away with another serious difficulty. But, says some one of 
the class with whom we are professedly debating, you are only arguing 
in favor of writing in general ; not of composing for the public. True, 
we reply. But if we have succeeded in persuading you to do the former, 
your own feelings will lead you to do the latter. When one, of but 
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common mind, has once learned the art of putting thoughts on paper, 
he will hardly be content to keep them to himself. True, we now 
and then see a man who shuts up a great mind to its own reflections, 
and spends his years, " wrapped in secret studies," apart from other 
men. He has taken the post of the philosopher, and from his clois- 
tered retreat looked calmly out, all his life, upon the busied world, be- 
coming wiser, like Ulysses, by " seeing the cities and learning the 
characters of many men," till, grown gray in knowledge, he passes 
silently from a world he had not bettered by his experience, and 
which, as it was not aware of his wisdom, so is it careless of his mem- 
ory. And yet it may be that his drawers contain papers of worthy 
lore, the results of long, deep thought, and correct observation, in po- 
esy, philosophy, or art, which might have profited mankind, but which 
he had not so much as whispered to a friend. 

Others, vexed at temporal troubles, losses of goods, the reverses of 
fortune, or the cold civilities and positive unkindnesses of the world, 
betake themselves, in a worse spirit, to the closest solitude, to brood 
over their misfortunes, and vent their spleen on paper, which the next 
instant as certainly destroys. But, then, they are rare ; being either 
philosophers or misanthropes. There is a positive fitness and beauty, 
in a sense, we confess, in such behavior. For, doubtless, it is both 
more honorable and useful to give one's self up to private musings, 
than to open pratings. Yet we think that he acts more worthily who 
takes another course. A high-minded man cannot keep his thoughts 
wholly to himself, but is always feeling that his breast is too narrow 
for them. He feels that there is a kind of bond between the writer 
and the reader, which he may not weaken or sever. lie longs to 
have his mind merged, in some measure, in that Public Mind which 
thrills and heaves with the great enterprises of the day, and carries, in 
its purposes and decisions, the fates of nations ; and he yearns, with 
even a solemn eagerness, to pour his little notions into the mighty tide 
of Thought. There is a lofty and responsible pleasure in the act, 
which a great soul would not willingly forego. 

And then, again, even to more common people ; persons who are 
not strongly swayed by such high considerations — though few who 
think at all are strangers to the feeling — yet, even in their case, there 
is much advantage. When one's opinions have stolen out into the 
public ear, he knows that they are no longer within himself. By that 
act he has signed away his right to them, and sent them out, with all 
their faults upon them, to meet the eye and undergo the judgments of 
discerning men, beyond his correction and control. He knows that 
he cannot again recall them, to receive a stricter review, and go forth 
again in a fitter dress ; remembering that the decision of the ancients 
has long become the custom of the moderns, that " ncscit vox missa 
reverti" The very idea, therefore, that he is committed, tends to 
make him careful to be correct in thought and language, that so an un- 
sparing yet impartial public may do justice to his sentiments, and 
rightly estimate his powers. Correctness, then, and lofty pleasure, 
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are two benefits which come from writing for the preu. Sufficisat 
arguments, one would think, to lead a man to attempt it. 

44 But to write in College !" And why not in College ? One. ad* 
vantage, at least, may be safely claimed for writing for the press ones 
in awhile during a course of preparatory education ; self-acquaint- 
ance in style and mental power : for, be assured, that though you knot/ 
yourself in your room, you may not in print. And now, having pre- 
sented our notions, we advise all sons of Alma Mater to appear in this 
Magazine. Whether your genius prompt to sweet Poesy or calm 
Philosophy ; whether your taste lead you into the broad domain d 
far-reaching Science, or the depths and breadths of Civil Polity, a 
study still more splendid in itself and momentous to our cotmuv; 
whether witty or grave-spoken ; rest assured, good readers, that At 
pages of this generous and clever print are ever open to your triali 
and your fame. ' earn wall. 



EDITORS' TABLE. 

The printer hot left us just room enough for the Table, gentle Render, to 
you that there is uo room for any. We have quite a number of morceaux, waiosM 
been intended for your gratification ; but they have gone grumbling back to the abet 
and must patiently wait till the next Show. 

"Foil many'a flower," etc. 

Such weather as this is enough to freeze one's ideas in the air before he can csjsksjg 
them. Indeed, a friend informs us, that his notions all turn to somr-flaJwa aa ■MBJ 
formed, and trouble him so much by getting into his eyea as he mores round Gslsja; 
that he has resolved to give up thinking and crawl back to the throe months 1 taff 
from which he lately recovered, and wait for the return of Spring. ,, 

Wo trust those numerous gentlemen who have forgotten the observation oa SO 
cover of the Third No., will find their memories quickcued by the appearance of BS> 
We venture to promise two more Numbers, this term, and so bring our task to aehSY 
within the allotted period. The absence of two members of the Quintumvirata amtjst 
in all reason to excuse any remissness hitherto. 

Two or three articles which have beeu crowded out of the present, wilt appear B) 
the next or succeeding No. 

In the article ou " The Stage and the Drama," (p. 190 of this Vol ,) the 
advcrteutly omitted the usual marks over two or three 
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GRAVE- YARDS AND GRAVE-STONES. 

Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree's shade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap, 

Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 

Yet e'en these bones from insult to protect, 

Some frail memorial still erected nigh, 
With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture deck'd, 

Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 

I do not think it a fantastic notion, beyond an ordinary imagination, 
that I liken each human being to a volume. Though he be not illus- 
trious, neither an Alexander, driving his invincible wedge of valor and 
enthusiasm deep into hostile armies, nor a Milton, reaping with gi- 
gantic energy the iields of thought ; though no more could *be said 
concerning him than, li He lived, he died" — it is enough, it is his his- 
tory. Upon his first introduction to the scenes of life, he opens his 
eyelids to the beams of heaven ; with very great solicitude his pa- 
rents determine his name, or his title-page, as I would call it, and his 
volume of life commences. Day after day, as time rolls on, page up- 
on page, barren, it may be, of lofty and stirring incidents or deeds, 
nay, almost a total blank, is added to the growing book. And now he 
advances to his close ; his last record is set down, and his " Finis" is 
bis tombstone. 

It is from this consideration that I look upon the world as a vast 
library, and the various countries and districts as sections or alcoves 
in it ; for it assumes a superior aspect and interest by this method of 
contemplation. But the most wonderful circumstance connected with 
this establishment, and that which determines its distinctive charac- 
ter from others of a similar nature, where musty tomes of departed 
worth, of bewildering science, of embodied genius, are hoarded, is, 
that every volume within it is animate and incomplete, and, so soon 
as the breath of existence is (led, and the mortal scroll sealed, it is 
vol. xiu. 25 
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buried beneath the library floor, and the marble or granite, speaking 
with its tongue of stone, declares the end. 

Among these is a greater diversity in matter and worth, than one 
'will discover in any library, where is the gathered wisdom and knowl- 
edge of beyond a thousand years. One has absorbed a larger mass 
of various learning, and is a wiser and goodlier book, whose pages 
convey a pride of advantage and interest in their perusal, as they are 
turned successively into view. Another is an unmeaning blank-book, 
whose barren uniformity provokes a sigh of sorrow and regret. When 
one looks about him upon this host of metaphorical volumes, pam- 
phlets, and bulky tomes, animate and fraught with various excellencies 
and degrees of vigor, that are hastening with himself to their close, 
he must feel a secret and strong desire to peruse their characters and 
actions ; and a pang of grief can but seize upon him, that such a 
number, capable of presenting many a virtuous and instructive page, 
will leave no name for wisdom or benefaction to the world, but a 
crumbling grave-stone only, to betoken that the earth ever witnessed 
their presence. 

It is, indeed, a most melancholy fact, that so many of our species 
make little other impression on this planet, than to occasion the erec- 
tion of a new stone upon its face, among the numerous memorials in 
some crowded church-yard. These stones, which are a kind of rep- 
resentatives of the departed, with their business and connections, will 
I bring into our particular consideration ; whilst I am fully conscious 
tfiat in all things the dignity of pleasure is made complete by a con- 
templation of advantage. 

Let us enter, then, within the City of the Dead. The night seems 
in favor to reward our meditations, for her peaceful breathings convey 
no echo to our ears. There is a majesty in the great Moon, as she 
rides high in heaven, that crowns the earth in beauty and splendor, 
- whilst it develops the scene in very great distinctness and expression. 
Whilst the exciting din of active life is pouring into our ears, and in- 
viting the spirit away to its boisterous haunts, then is not the time for 
earnest contemplation among the tenements of the departed. Night, 
notwithstanding she seems so friendly to mantle the assassin's thrusts, 
and conceal the horrors of iniquity, ever bids the soul, with charming 
summons, engage its thoughts in the delights of meditative study. 

I cannot proceed, without a single reflection, which arises naturally 
enough from the subject, upon those feelings with which we are wont 
to regard the future habitations of our mortal parts. These are, in a 
great measure, nay, entirely, engendered in our childhood ; and as 
they are so inconvenient, as well as pernicious, I think that too great 
disapprobation could not be expressed of the practice, which is per- 
haps less prevalent in these days than formerly, when demonology 
and witchcraft were in more universal esteem, the practice, I say, of 
cultivating children, though merely by indirect methods, so that they 
are in a manner compelled to look upon a grave-yard with a species 
of horror. Hardly a youth of either sex can be found, as well as 
many who would, indeed, believe themselves advanced to higher dig- 
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nity in the scale of being, but will almost feel his hair rise on end at 
the bare mention of a burial-ground, in the sober stillness of night. 
To this day I recollect, not without a degree of trembling, with what 
agony of fear, some years ago, I was compelled to pass one of these 
fields of graves, unattended, and near the dead of night. Not a star 
was visible in the heavens ; and, from a distant mansion, a feeble glim- 
mering, struggling through the mist, was my only comfort and guide. 
No sound was audible but the rapid patting of my own steps, that 
seemed to fly ; for, at every moment, I expected to be seized by I 
knew not what, and hurried I knew not whither. 

But there is nothing more foolish than such feelings ; as there is 
nothing more powerful than early impressions. From these it hap- 
pens that we associate ghosts and hobgoblins with the darkness ; not 
because they have any real connection. For, if departed spirits feel 
constrained to linger around their former haunts, and hover over the 
resting-place 8 of their mortal and perishing bodies, there exists not a 
reason, so far as I can conceive, by which, if they are alike invisible 
and unaffected by such circumstances, they should select for such a 
pleasure the obscurity of night, in preference to the open splendor of 
the day. 

But we possess no credible accounts, as far as I am aware, despite 
the great character of Johnson, that any thing more superhuman than 
flesh-and-blood goblins ever presented itself before mortal eyes. 
If any one would now fall back upon the great authority of Shakspeare, 
who, giving substance and reality to popular belief, has introduced a 
machinery of ghosts and witches, with admirable effect, into some of 
his plays ; I will help him on a trifle in his opinion, with this infor- 
mation, that it was no less renowned a personage than Lucretius, if I 
mistake not, who originated the subtile and ingenious hypothesis, that 
there are at all times flying off from our bodies scales, naturally wrap- 
ped one upon another like the laminae of an onion, which are borne 
away into space, and, if not dashed to atoms by any violence, may 
become visible to the ordinary naked vision. So that, in consequence 
of this simple provision, one may oftentimes witness the shapes of his 
deceased or absent friends. But if any one could in good earnest set 
his faith in so ridiculous a tale, I will maintain that the light of this 
nineteenth century, which is so much a topic of remark and exul- 
tation in these latter times, has had little effect in illuminating his 
mind. 

. The acute intellect of Plato, however, led him to the opinion that 
evil spirits, to say the least, (and it can but be the evil that would in- 
spire terror by their presence,) are forever hovering above those tene- 
ments of clay, which they once animated, possessed of every appetite 
and passion that governed them in life, in their complete development. 
And, as they are doomed to this, in it he thought consists their punish- 
ment ; or, in modern phraseology, this constitutes their hell. For 
they are utterly unable to gratify their propensities and desires, while 
they are, at the same time, beyond measure inflamed by the view of 
the instrument which, in a previous state of existence, afforded them 
this power. 
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But heathen philosophers are very poor theologians for a Christian 
people. Lucretius, and Plato, and Socrates, beyond a question, made 
very great advances in many points pertaining to these matters, such 
as will hardly sutler us to believe that these geniuses received their 
light out of the reigning darkness of heathendom ; but yet, on all 
these topics, now-a-days, superior intellect must give way to superior 
knowledge. 

With these few considerations, notwithstanding " the Moon is 
ruling on the throne of her brother," we need not shudder, nor enter- 
tain the smallest fear, while we seat ourselves upon this marble tablet 
to consider the scene, and from it derive a few thoughts. 

Hither the tide of mankind flows ; but there is no ebb to this sea. 
What is darker than the grave, and more sunless than the habitation 
of the worm ? The sun rides in splendor to his setting ; but bis 
beams do not enter there. The moon, unbroken, unclouded, tills ber 
highest seat in heaven, and covers all things in her silver light ; but 
she looks not within these " dungeons cold." The tempest is in its 
fury, and the winds are mad ; but these lodgers, unheeding rest on in 
their peaceful repose. Great receptacle of mortal refuse ! Realm of 
the fearful King ! Thou art more populous than the swarming deep; 
thy soil is full of death ! Thou makest no distinction here, O Death. 
In thy regard a rich man may claim no greater value than a beggar— 
his ashes are not more numerous, not more excellent. Who can pur- 
chase life with gold 1 or avert the unerring dart with heaps of weath! 
But I cannot express myself with such vividness and energy as the 
powerful Donne has caught, and embodied in these his words : 

" The dust of an oak in the chimney are no epitaph of that oak to 
tell me how high or how low it was. It tells me not what flocks it 
sheltered while it stood, nor what men it hurt when it fell. The dust 
of great persons' graves is speechless too — it says nothing, it distin- 
guishes nothing. As soon the dust of the wretch whom thou wouldat 
not, as of a prince whom thou couldst not look upon would trouble 
thine eyes if the wind blew it thither ; and when a whirlwind bath 
blown the dust of a church-yard into the church, and the man sweeps 
out the dust of the church into the church-yard, who will undertake 
to sift those dusts again, and to pronounce : This is the patrician — 
this is the noble flour ; and this the yeomanry — this the plebeian 
bran ?" 

It is always of the greatest advantage to look at a subject in that 
peculiar light which will afford us the most reliable assurance of fix- 
ing the most lasting impression. Hence 1 regard this company of 
graves as so many little churches, or chapels rather, which anguished 
relatives have erected over their departed kindred, to sustain their 
memory, to inspire awe from our reverence for a sanctuary, and to 
inform the stranger and the friend of the new and more sacred charac- 
ter which the spot has assumed by the omnipotence of Death. Here 
affection plants the willow and the lily, and waters them with daily 
tears. Here veneration kneels, and piety looks towards the gates of 
Heaven. 
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This assemblage of marble leaves and columns, that cover with 
such superior and appropriate whiteness the whole field, pointing) like 
so many fingers, towards the heights of heaven, are the spires or tow- 
ers of these chapels, as I have denominated them, of this populous 
City of the Dead. Each one of them supports upon its front a very 
concise epitome of the life of whomsoever it intends to memorize, 
while they are of almost as many shapes and expressions as their 
full number is within the enclosure. Some are simple, unadorned, 
unassuming, and thus declare with greater power the dominion and 
character of Death. Others are covered and set off with a profusion 
of decorations, with all the gorgeous wonders of art, and the haughty 
lineaments of pride, as in mockery of the corruptions of the worm, 
and the worthlessness of human dust. Of these two varieties, which 
appear in such impressive contrast, the former, for their end and ob- 
ject, are as much superior, in every light, to the latter, as modesty, in 
universal estimation, claims rank and value above the foolishness of 
presumption. Who does not admire the simplicity and unusual grace 
of that unadorned but majestic shaft, which, unburdened by any thing 
that would diminish its glory, sustains Webster's immortal name alone, 
more than that which displays, with a show of consequence and ex- 
ultation, a long catalogue of honors and attainments ? 

I can conceive of no place where Pride would appear in worse 
countenance than in the dominions of Death. In the intercourse 
and connections of the living, nothing is more graceful than modesty, 
nor more ridiculous than vanity ; and this conveys a deeper mean- 
ing, when we say it for the dead. Wit upon a monument can de- 
mand as much favor as vanity in the same situation ; and curses 
from the pulpit are as misplaced and unseemly as wit upon a monu- 
ment. But if it appears in this lamentable situation, we lay it not to 
the blame of the departed, who, when their stream of life is exhausted, 
have no more to hope or fear on earth, but enter upon an existence 
where the wild machinery of Time is forgotten amid the vast con- 
cerns of Eternity. Their mortal remains they bequeath to the care 
and disposition of friends ; and these are they, who, if the departed 
occupants of these " fleshly tabernacles" have achieved aught of more 
than ordinary excellence, in however trifling a measure, too frequently 
erect the sculptured shaft, or the gorgeous mausoleum. 

Such are, no doubt, very great ornaments of the ground, but equally 
poor memorials of the dead ; for the stranger rather admires the skill 
of the artist, than venerates the mouldering ashes, or contemplates the 
power and inevitable victories of the Destroyer. But when the land 
of burial is made the centre of resort, and the gay throng seek their 
pleasure through the shady avenues and flowery walks, by the cool 
fountains and placid pools, then lift your marble wonders — produce 
the cenotaph and lofty monument, figured in pride, that the awful 
countenance of Death may appear in a more pleasing expression to 
the multitudes that pursue their enjoyment through his domain ! But 
what greater satire on the frailty of our nature, than, after a proud enu- 
meration of unwonted virtues and commanding honors, of learning 
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stored, of science magnified, of nations conquered, to confess that the 
author of so much glory was compelled to die ? If one confers an 
important benefit on his fellows, or aids them by an advance in learn- 
ing and goodness, he will need no lettered stone, no haughty monu- 
ment, to perpetuate his virtue ; but every heart will be a sanctuary 
for his memory, and will maintain it to immortality. If not, then let 
him perish, and his name pass from among us ; for I would much ra- 
ther that luxury and vanity were banished from among the habitations 
of the dead, than see them in that connection contribute to pleasure, 
or stupid admiration, or to the removal of those proper sentiments, 
which, in such a place, should take possession of all our thoughts. 1 
am inclined, however, to the opinion, that these are necessary attend- 
ants on the march of civilization, as they are looked to most among 
the most advanced people, and that they result unavoidably from our 
natures ; so that, for aught I see, they must be tolerated with as good 
a grace as possible. 

They have, or have had, a practice among some of our western 
tribes, with regard to one department, at least, of burial, which has 
struck me as somewhat singular, though remarkably characteristic of 
that wonderful people. When a chieftain has died, who, for instance, 
has been particularly illustrious in war, and gained many trophies, 
mounted on his war-horse, and with all the equipments of savage war- 
fare, he is covered, erect as in the proud moment of victory, within a 
mass of earth and stone ; and this rude, but enormous monument, in- 
spires a tide of veneration in the simple Indian hearts. The warrior, 
who has made the field of blood tremble from his exertions of might 
and valor, wresting victory from defeat, and turning the scale of con- 
flict almost at will, is not separated from the instruments of his glory, 
but these go with him, as the Indian theologians will maintain, and ad- 
vance him to higher dignity and command in the Land of Spirits. 

I have somewhere seen an interesting story of a savage maiden, 
greatly beloved among her people for her innocence and beauty, who 
came to an untimely end in the preservation of her virtue, by precipi- 
tating herself from a lofty rock, in the recklessness of despair. 
Within the ground on which she fell were her remains deposited. 
Thither her mates wero accustomed to repair, as often as the day 
came round, to pour the tear of affection, and improve their souls in 
virtue. And whoever passed that spot, which was justly regarded as 
a sanctuary of innocence and purity, whether from distant forests or 
other tribes, he placed upon the grave a stone, as a memorial of re- 
gard, and a testimony to the dignity of that character which preferred 
death to crime. It is true a rugged cairn arose, on which no tool had 
been lifted, and not composed with the features of elegance or ostenta- 
tion, but far more expressive, and of far more worth, than any lettered 
column or monumental marble ; for it was distinctly representative, in 
unsurpassed simplicity, of the united affection and esteem of a whole 
people. 

In various quarters of our western country have to this day been 
discovered tumuli, or mounds, gigantic in figure, and almost the single 
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representatives of a once powerful and advanced, (if we can form a 
judgment from the many signs which our continent affords,) but now 
departed and unknown race. These have for a length of time opened 
an interesting field for conjecture and inquiry, which the curious and 
the learned have not passed in neglect. Concerning them the com- 
mon opinion is decisive, that they are stupendous sepulchres, or sav- 
age mansolea, not, in every instance, of a single chieftain or hero, but, 
oftentimes, of many, or of the gathering bodies of a whole tribe. A 
visitation of the Great Spirit in the terror of a pestilence, or the awful 
scourge of war, may have given occasion for some of these monu- 
mental hills, which were afterwards to give rise to so much wonder, 
and appear in just sufficient color to inform futurity of its ignorance 
of the past. What a noble intention in those energetic beings to give 
their sepulchral heaps so noble a character, that they can claim rank 
among the hills of the land ; whilst they have established them in such 
magnitude and strength, that they give evidence, if left alone to the 
ordinary assaults of nature, of an existence coextensive with the 
earth ! But the most interesting view in which to contemplate these 
giant tumuli, is not as simple sepulchres for the few mouldering 
bones within them, but as monuments of an entire nation, which they 
themselves erected, as in anticipation of a wide and complete destruc- 
tion. 

In the same category with these, but manifesting the energy and la- 
bor of superior civilization, resources, and mechanical skill, are those 
famous Egyptian grave-stones — the Pyramids. 1 must confess, the 
power that could erect mountains of rock in the desert waste, leading 
them up to so vast an altitude, that they can, without effort, survey a 
circumference of many leagues, appearing to the far-off traveler, as 
they lean against the sky, almost as pillars thereof ; the power, I re- 
peat, which could fashion these enormous structures, placing them 
side by side with the ordinary efforts of infantile man, must have been 
immense and extraordinary, regarding it, as we must, in the light of 
our human sense. But how infinitely superior and exalted the potency 
of that arm, which has established the monarch of nature, that out of 
the depths of heaven would look in contempt upon the pigmy honors 
of Egypt, towering to that great height to which the failing sight will 
hardly convey us, and resting in such lofty and incomprehensible 
grandeur, that 

" Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal snnshine settles on its head !" 

Such is the mountain of God, and the mountain of man. Yet 
Egypt may very well glory in those magnificent mountain tombs, 
which contain the ashes of her kings, and have made her name and 
land so famous through so many ages. It was, indeed, a noble mind, 
for one dwelling under fleshly guise, which originated that bold con-' 
ception, and gave it reality in such stability of proportion and founda- 
tion, on the banks of the Nile. I remember none other of the kind 
so grand, save one, though it was unfortunately never realized, which 
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was that of Phidias, who proposed to sculpture Mount Athos into a gi- 
ant statue of Alexander, to make him thus the King of Nature, as he 
had already become Conqueror of the World. 

From these few brief and desultory considerations, combined with 
others which one's own mind will readily suggest, we can hardly es- 
cape the conclusion, that it is established in our nature to honor the 
dead even more than the living ; which principle exhibits itself in thus 
erecting sepulchral memorials, of every grade and character, from 
the unhewn native rock to the costly and superb monument of a na- 
tion, and by this means displaying, before the minds of all people, in- 
numerable representatives, in almost every spot, of that irrevocable 
and eternal decree, that they must all pass away. 



STATESMANSHIP. 



Statesmanship ! " What a volume in a word !" embodying all that 
the mind can conceive of, that is great and noble. We strive to real- 
ize it in its perfection, but succeed in catching only glimpses here and 
there, that dazzle, while the perfect whole escapes us. 

We can conceive of no science more noble than that of Statesman- 
ship, because none has such a field for action, none such a sphere for 
usefulness. We can conceive of no character more perfect than that 
of the real Statesman ; because none requires such a combination of 
rare qualities both of the heart and head. 

Were we to ask, in what true statesmanship consists, we should, 
doubtless, receive as many different replies as there are interests or 
parties. The Manufacturer would tell us, in the protection of home- 
industry ; while the Planter would expatiate on "free trade'' and "open 
ports." The sturdy Son of the West would speak of Oregon and 
" extension of territory ;" while the Merchant, again, would insist, 
that care to preserve peace and amicable foreign relations was the 
very essence of good Statesmanship. 

Did we, however, answer for ourselves, we should say that trie 
Statesmanship was manifested in reconciling such conflicting interests, 
in the equalization of favors, in benefiting the whole without injury 
to any part. Mr. Allison would probably denominate that Statesman 
the best, who most endeavors to restrict the influence 6f the people ; 
while we would select the one who most promotes the happiness of 
the people. In most of these different views we find that interest 
or prejudice warps the judgment of men, and prevents a liberal con- 
sideration of what pertains, not to one party, or one interest, but to the 
whole country and every interest. So selfish is human nature, and so 
eager for its own advantage ! 

The object of the Statesman should be to guard and advance the 
interests of his country ; to develop its energies and resources ; and 
to improve the moral, social, and physical condition of his country- 
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The real end of Statesmanship is to secure the blessings of 
peace, plenty, and contentment, to all classes and all sections. It 
looks not abroad, but finds its Held for action at home. It guards not 
with eager jealousy the advance of neighboring States, but secures 
that of its own. Its aim is not national aggrandizement, but national 
happiness. The peaceful pursuits, agriculture, commerce, and manu- 
factures, are the objects of its care. The laborer, surrounded by the 
fruits of his industry, should have reason to bless its action. The 
sailor, visiting every clime in peaceful and prosperous commerce, 
should be suffered to approve its policy. Cultivated fields, rich har- 
rests, thriving manufactories, numerous villages, the spires of many 
edifices dedicated to religion and learning, the humbler though not 
less important school-house, meeting the gaze at every turn, and ex- 
posing, from its may be rude apertures, the smiling face of childhood, 
untaught in adversity, healthy, free, and happy ; all these attest the 
presence of real Statesmamthip ; these are the results of its labors ; 
these the witnesses to the world and to posterity that the Statesman 
tias done his duty. 

- National honor is there too, synonymous, as it should be, with na- 
ional interest. Let others glory in military success ; let them boast- 
iilly display the torn banners that have floated over the battle-field ; 
et them proudly array the seared veterans who have survived the 
leadly conflict ; the true Statesman will bid them shroud with their 
masted banners the mangled remains of those who were once the 
icipe and trust of their country. He can bid them track those vete- 
uns to the homes they were torn from ; and hark ! if the hymn of glad 
riumph ascends from the desolated hearth, the depopulated village, the 
lalf-cultivated fields, from that people steeped in misery and degrada- 
km. There has been a charm in military fame, to captivate the 
Statesman and lead him from the consideration of true policy. That 
Alarm haa departed before the light of reason. Truths first demon- 
strated in our age — 1 might say, too, in our country — principles founded 
m the laws of nature and the rights of man, have exposed its falsity, 
tfapoleon, the last of military despots, has passed away ; and in his 
:areer, mankind acknowledged the universal truth that 

" Ambition's life and labors all were vain." 

[Tiere are times, indeed, when an appeal to arms is necessary. When 
orcible intervention from abroad would endanger the interests of the 
>eople, then will the true Statesman oppose arms to arms. Until then 
ie will recognize honor in the prosperity of his countrymen. 

If such be his object — if such his duty — if such the real end and 
tim of Statesmanship — what must the Statesman be ? 

There are two qualities, whose union is his character we consider 
issential. The faculty of originating and combining, and the ability 
9 execute, are both necessary, while the absence of either creates a 
adical defect. Statesmanship is not a science of abstractions. It is 
iot enough for the Statesman to theorize. It is his part to act — to 
*e, for the best practical purposes, the materials furnished. Ben- 
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thamites may demonstrate the imperfectability of all existing institu- 
tions ; but it becomes not the Statesman to follow these into an Uto- 
pian land, nor suffer bis imagination to be captivated by their theories. 
All theories are useless, unless they can be tested by experience— 
unless they can be made subservient to practical purposes. The fac- 
ulty of originating measures which will affect the happiness and pros- 
perity of a whole nation ; which will carry plenty and contentment 
into the midst of innumerable families ; that power of intellect which 
can run along the line of posterity in its conceptions, and still affect 
the interests of generations unborn ; which can unite the present with 
the future in the grandeur of designs that shall benefit the whole ; this 
is, indeed, a noble faculty, a noble power, belonging only to the first 
order of men, and seeming to approximate to Divinity itself. But 
this alone is not Statesmanship. The mere conception effects nothing ; 
the exposition of sound principles is of no avail, unless there be also 
the strong practical energy, that can perfect as well as originate. 
These, united, qualify the Statesman ; and in their combination ori- 
ginates true Statesmanship. That quick, impulsive action, indeed, 
which characterizes the good commander, does not become the States- 
man. His should be a firm, determined effort to advance settled prin- 
ciples ; powers of persuasion and of exposition — >* those divine gifts 
that govern Senates and guide Councils" — coolness, energy; more 
than all, unflinching determination and bold self-reliance, constitute 
the Statesman's perfection. 

In observing the policies of distinguished Statesmen, we remark 
another characteristic. Moderation is essentially necessary in good 
Statesmanship. The Statesman must, indeed, have his own views of 
national policy, and his endeavor should be to advance these ; but his 
conduct should be ever characterized by a spirit of conciliation. The 
success of important measures may often depend on this ; for various 
and conflicting opinions are rife on every subject. To insist on i 
measure at the risk of its failure, would be esteemed the part of folly, 
when a compromise would ensure the reception of a part, in that part 
4 the principle, and, if the measure be a wise one, its ultimate and total 
success. We could not justify that Statesman who would willingly 
create discontent, and perhaps civil war, by perseverance in any policy, 
when compromise or delay would have averted these evils. No peo- 
ple could hold that man guiltless who had rashly involved them in 
war, rather than yield a single unimportant point in dispute. Greater 
ills should always be made to counterbalance the less, and minor dif- 
ficulties should be borne rather than heavier be incurred. There are 
periods when firmness will succeed in overcoming opposition, and will 
establish a principle or secure an interest. There are those again, 
when the same firmness becomes impolitic and dangerous. How, for 
instance, should we have esteemed Mr. Clay, had not his firmness at 
Ghent secured to his fellow-citizens an invaluable privilege and just 
claim in the exclusive navigation of the Mississippi river ? And, again, 
did not the compromise bill, originated by the same master mind, avert 
the woirst ills th^ could have befallen these States ? In the latter case 
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ire find not only calamities averted, but also a wise policy established. 
Mr. Clay in these two circumstances established beyond doubt his 
ability as a Statesman, even were every other act of his obliterated. 
There appeared in them both a supreme love of country and a degree 
»f political sagacity that can hardly be found elsewhere. We might, 
indeed, say that the whole history of Statesmanship in America is a 
bietory of compromise and concession. This government itself is 
founded on mutual concessions, and we may say, without partiality, 
that none has ever existed more likely to be permanent, more likely to 
realise the hopes of its friends, more likely to secure combined hap- 
piness to a people. 

There is a species of Statesmanship, if we may be permitted to use 
inch a palpable misnomer, that founds its claim to the appellation on a 
facility in discovering errors or defects in State policy. Those would- 
be Statesmen are numerous who very easily perceive defects in ex- 
isting systems, while they can originate nothing themselves. They 
axhibit a remarkable proficiency in the art of extermination, and a 
oemarkable deficiency in that of substitution. They acquire credit for 
keen sagacity and deep penetration, although their intellectual capital 
might be reckoned almost a minus quantity. The notoriety which 
such men gain may be very easily accounted for, since all human in- 
stitutions are, in some degree, defective, and it is much easier to dis- 
cover faults than to originate even passable systems. Ordinary intel- 
lects can accomplish the former — only those of a higher order can 
succeed in the latter. It is the province of the Statesman to build, 
rather than destroy. He must not attempt to adapt circumstances to 
himself; but he should adapt himself to circumstances. He must 
work with the materials at hand ; mould them indeed to meet his 
views and policy, but not indulge in idle dreams of what he might do 
were circumstances different. The man who does indulge in these 
dreams, in wild speculation and craving after reform, could be a States- 
man under no circumstances, unless the perfect creation of his own 
fancy, like the statue of Pygmalion, should be haply endued with life, 
and the unknown spring into real existence. Then he might be a 
Statesman, and his Statesmanship might be perfect. Until then, we 
fear, he must be content with the reputation of a speculative reformer. 



A DAY IN VACATION. 

" Gaudeamur igitur Javenet dam ramus." 

" What a splendid morning ! Isn't it glorious ? Come, Major, 
harry up breakfast, we've no time to lose ; and here, you Pomp, off 
with you to the stable, and get out the team. Ah ! here you are, boys. 
Up early for once. Come, let's get grub and be off. There's the bell- 
in with you." 
- Now, reader, imagine to yourself a table loaded in a way known 
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only to mine host of the W House, and around that table a small 

party, among whom are three of the genus student, making prepara- 
tion for a day's sport in the woods. But perhaps you would like to be 
introduced more particularly. Ah ! you would. Well, to commence 
at the head — there sits Major V., who, in the opinion of all who know 
him, keeps the best house, the best liquors, the best horses, that can 
be found. Add to which, he sings a good song, tells a good story, 
and, withal, is the ne plus ultra of jolly, generous landlords. On his 
right sits his lady, dignified and demure ; opposite to whom there is a 
pair of dark, laughing, hazel eyes — that, reader, I would advise you 
to have nothing to do with — a knowing little net retrousst — tresses 
dark as the raven's wing — a full, glorious bust. There, man, if you 
get in trouble never say 1 didn't warn you. 

And now let me present to your particular notice, most excellent 
reader, tnes deux omit. That light- haired, sharp- visaged chap, 

diving so furiously into the mutton chops, is Jim G , not ranch 

of a scholar ; but, during his stay at College, he has picked up some 
very pretty ideas about drinking. He shoots tolerably well — is 
good on snipe and woodcock, though he knows little about quail; 
but his eye is quick, his wind that of a prize-fighter, and he is cool 
enough in every emergency. In fact, I never knew him surprised but 
once, which was when he awoke one day and found himself a Senior. 
How he managed to stay in College so long is a mystery to himself 
and his friends. Einsuite the * Adjutant? Here, reader, you have a 
character worth your study. The nom-de-plume, by which we hare 
chosen to designate him, was gained by his participating in a little 'af- 
faire,' of which we may inform you more particularly hereafter. He 
is decidedly the best looking of the company. Dark, curly hair— a 
clear complexion — an incipient moustache — make him a right danger- 
ous companion for a flirtation ; and if it is a row you are in for, why 
never a better man ever stood by you. His science, however, would 
prove a ' caution' to Ottignon. Take them any way you will, two bet- 
ter fellows never pulled a trigger. 

Well, reader, while I have been making you acquainted with the 
dramatis person* of my plot, breakfast has been demolished and ci- 
gars lighted ; when the announcement of the nags being in readiness 
brings the whole party to the door. Your humble servant attends to 
the package of sundry articles deemed indispensable for the cruise. 
A champagne basket well filled with both eatables and drinkables ; a 
lump of ice wrapped in a blanket ; guns, dogs, and a mysterious-look- 
ing stone jug ; all were carefully stowed away in the capacious wag- 
on. The harness was inspected, and tho whole turn-out pronounced 
complete. " Get in, boys, get in. Good-bye, Major; have dinner 
for us by eight o'clock, sure. Good morning, Maria ; adieu, all ; get 
away" — and off we go, the gravel flying from the horses' hoofs ; and, 
with a cheer that rung on the still morning air, we gave the nags the 
rein, and dashed merrily along, as free, light-hearted a trio as ever 
breathed. 

Who loves not October— its glorious mornings — its warm noons— 
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its delightful evenings ? The kingly month ! Who that is not crip- 
pled, maimed, sick, imbecile, does not inhale with gladness the bracing 
sir of thy clear morns ? Who that has not a soul cramped and fet- 
tered by ambition and care, a body weakened by disease or vice, can- 
not thank God that he has made nature so glorious ? If we may not 
trust that man who " has no music in his soul," much less should we 
seek communion with him who cannot find it in such a morn. No 
wonder Memnon sang at morning. " Hillo, Adjutant, what's in the 
wind now ?" " Why ! have you got through ?" " Yes." " Well, let's 
toptor." 

The motions having been duly gone through with, and fresh cigars 
lighted, a glow of composed comfort settled on the countenances of all, 
and, for some time, we dashed ou in silence. The very horses seemed 
to feel the bracing air ; up hill or down, there was no break in their 
speed. An hour of sharp driving brought us to the vicinity of the 
' Old Farm.' Glorious old place ! How many hours of unalloyed 
happiness have I spent amid thy wild scenes ! How often have thy 
rocks and hills echoed to the joyous shouts of my boyhood ! What 
nproarous fun, and careless, free-hearted sport, have the time-old raf- 
ters of that farm-house witnessed on many a winter's night ! Many, 
many scenes there are, logged down in memory, of pleasant times 
among happy faces — lovely forms that Ait, dreamlike, over the dull 
Present. 

But enough of this ; here we are at the very gate. " Good morn- 
ing, Uncle Sam ; how are the folks ?" " All well." " That's right. 
Here, nigger, take the nags round to the barn ; look out for the plun- 
der, and then you may come in to me for further instructions. Now, 
Uncle Sam, what's the chance for sport to-day ?" " Fair enough, I 
reckon. Plenty of game about; never knew quail so thick afore. 
But, I say, boys, you'll come in 'fore you start, to see the folks, and 
get something warm to walk on." " Of course, we will— of course." 
*? Ground arms, Jim. But, I say, look at the Adjutant. He don't 
stand on ceremony ; truly, he smelleth the liquor afar off. Here, 
Ponto, Max, lie down — down, sirs." Enter omnes, hats off. Hot 
water was easily found, the Deacon's prime old Monongahela pro- 
duced, and four as sweet little whiskey punches created and destroyed, 
as would make old Florence stare. " Uncle Sara, have you any use 
lor that boy of yours about twelve to-day ?" " No, Charley." " Well, 
let him take the things in the wagon over to Mill Hollow, by the 
spring. Well lunch there, and then" — " All right, he'll do it. Good 
lock to yon." And now we are off. 

A familiar acquaintance with all the localities of this section of the 
country made me a tolerable guide for the ground we were going 
over ; but as I knew game would prove plenty, it had been determined 
to ramble freely over the country, and enjoy to the utmost its wild, ro- 
mantic scenery. The route I had chosen would lead us some four 
•r five miles up the valley, in which we could fairly calculate on find- 
ing an abundance of quail. When crossing the high range of hills, 
that lay upon our left, we intended to reach our lunohing place by a 
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circuitous path, in which I was certain we would find plenty of par- 
tridges. These expectations were to be fully realized. The ground 
and the early hour fortunately favored us.' By keeping well to tks 
right, we entered upon a succession of barley, oat, and buckwheat 
fields, which the quail had not yet left for the meadows. There is no 
prettier shooting, in ray opinion, than open work in stubble fields, with 
well-trained dogs. Birds are easily marked down, and the dogs con- 
stantly in sight ; and, if precision and regularity can make any sport 
agreeable, you have it then. 

We entered the first field in open order — your humble servant n 
the centre, while Jim and the Adjutant formed the wings, the dogs 
ranging in advance. But a few moments had elapsed, when Ponto, 
that prince of setters, halted, Max backing him to perfection. " Steady, 
boys — keep cool, Jim — give them range — I'll ' knock them up* ;" and 
a stone, thrown directly ahead of the foremost dog's nose, did the busi- 
ness. Up rose a fine, full-grown flock of quails — the whir of their 
many wings sounding rich music in t\e ear. " Bang, bang, bang. 
Give it to them. There they settle behind the stone fence ahead. 
How many down ?" " Eight out of that flock." " Not so bad. Well, 
let's go and pick up the rest. Call in the dogs, we shall be on them 
as soon as we cross the fence." But scarcely had the words died 
from my lips, when — whir, whir — and the whole flock started from 
beneath our very feet. Bringing up my gun with a species of despe- 
ration, I fired, and succeeded in knocking over one. " Hang me, if 
that wasn't what Mr. Jones would call a * scratch.' Hard luck— deuced 
green in us, though, Jim. Well, let's liquor ; better luck next time." 
The ' stuff' was accordingly produced — good old New England. A 
fig for the man who carries aught else in his hunting-flask, either on 
the mountain or in the meadow. We once met a York cockney, 
snipeing on the shores of Old South Bay. His rig was new, and per- 
fectly au fait — his gun a Purday — his dogs the noblest we ever saw. 
Naturally enough, we mistook him for a second Kit North ; and great 
was our surprise and laughter, when, after the usual courtesies he of- 
fered us a drink of Sherry from his silver-tipped hunting-flask. Oh, 
Major, Major ! couldst thou but behold some bedizened sporting cock- 
ney, guzzling that rich old nectar of thine, while tramping over a salt 
marsh, under an August sun ! Mais revenons a nos moutons. 

I need describe but a single instance, to give an accurate idea of the 
whole secret of quail-shooting in open stubble fields. We came out 
on the meadows, in the course of an hour or two, with about thirty 
birds. In the meadow the character of the sport alters materially. 
The flock, when it first rises, is seldom fired into, but is allowed to 
settle, as it will do, at a few yards from the spot whence it rose. The 
sport then commences by single shot. The dogs, if well trained, will 
stand over the birds singly, (as they invariably separate when they 
settle,) and by " knocking diem up," one or two, perhaps, at a time, a 
good shot will soon make a respectable average of the flock. This 
kind of sport resembles pigeon-shooting from the trap, and gives every 
opportunity for the display of skill and nerve, in the way of long, 
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cross, and double shots. We brought to bag, from three flocks that 
we fell in with in this way, nineteen out of about thirty birds — all of 
us shooting very well, and the dogs behaving admirably. In such 
cases, however, after a short space of time, the quail seems, as it 
were, to draw its scent ; for you will be surprised to see the dogs 
ranging where you know the birds to lie, without ever coming to a 
stand. I myself have kicked up quail from under the very nose of a 
tetter that I would have backed with any odds for being as staunch a 
dog as any in the State. The only course left to be pursued in such 
cases, is simply to quit the exact spot for a short time, and then re- 
turn. You will find the birds again rn masse, and your sport will re- 
commence. 

We followed the game, with steady perseverance, through field and 
marsh, until our sharpened appetites and well-filled bags brought 
thoughts of luncheon and rest into our minds. Accordingly, we 
■track across the valley, and toiled up to the top of the mountain ; for 
why may I not call thee a mountain, Old Quacataug, that raiseth thy 
head so grandly amid the lesser hills of the Mystic valley ? If ever 
a mountain greeted the weary pedestrian with a lovelier prospect from 
its summit, or cheered his spirit, with purer, cooler water than thine, 
then mayest thou lose thy rough old Indian name. 

Come, reader, we arc nigh the mountain top. Gaze not around un- 
til we reach the summit ; for I would that these wild scenes of natural 
beauty should break, not steal upon thy senses. Here we are at last. 
Ground arms, and let the dogs rest their limbs, wearied in our service, 
beside them. Poor old Ponto, well do I recollect thy unfailing attach- 
ment to thy master's gun. No doubt its echoes made sweet music to 
thy ears, long ago. But times are sadly altered now, my friend. Thy 

Save was dug beneath the sod of the ' Old Farm.' No stone marks 
y humble resting-place ; but the sweet brier and the fern, planted^ by 
our own hand, bloom around thee ; and we often hear the quail whis- 
tling in safety above thee. Farewell! we were friends together; 
and life, whose eras seemed marked by the loss of friendships, saw 
no change in ours. 

Well, my friends, what think ye of the mountain top ? Did your 
eyes ever dwell upon a fairer landscape ? Did ye ever drink in a purer 
mountain dew ? Sec around ; below us are valleys, rivers, and forest 
trees. There is a clear blue sky above, and between see how yon 
eagle hovers. Nay, never think of the guns. He is far beyond the 
reach of our puny might. But, behold, how far away to the south- 
ward stretches the placid surface of the Sound. One would think 
there were no breeze stirring, did we not, ever and anon, feel it on 
our burning brows, and behold the myriad sparklings of the far-off 
waves. Yonder lies Fisher's Island, and on that Point the Atlantic 
met her fate. On that reef, which the returning tide has marked with 
white foam, many a gallant ship has struck, and the wailings of her 
crew, borne to the shore, alone have told the story of their fate. But 
now the gay pleasure-boat, with its happy freight, is gliding securely 
along over their last resting-place. We die and are forgotten. 
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But torn here away to the eastward. Do ye not hear a low moan 
coming to your ears ? Do ye not see yonder white line of breakers, 
as they tumble in ceaseless play upon the shining beach ? There 
rolls old Ocean. There is something grand and solemn now in its 
rest ; but the roaring surf continually reminds us of wilder scenes we 
hare witnessed on its shores. We have stood upon the beach, when 
the tempest was abroad in its wrath, and the sluggish depths an- 
swered to the call of their Storm-king. Then the waves broke up- 
on the shore, not as now in solemn sport, but far, far to seaward, the 
eye could trace the combing breakers, chasing each other in endless 
succession — filling the air with vapory mist — roaring as if in rage at 
the power that had roused them — and, finally, dashing themselves in 
sullen wrath upon the sands. But now repose seems stamped on na- 
ture. The sky is cloudless, and the atmosphere so pure, that far to 
the eastward you may see the white lighthouse of Montauk, and far- 
ther still, trace the dim outlines of Block Island. 

41 T» music, grandeur, glory all ; 
T» Nature holding festival, 

In lordly state and cbeer: 
My soul, the lofty anthem join, 
Adore the Architect divine, 

For surely God is here." 

But,e7» avant, Messieurs. The summit is but half across the mountain; 
and, see, the dogs are again impatient for a start. Whir — a partridge, 
by Jove. Bang — his span is measured ; and, again, another, whose 
fate the report of Jim's gun soon told. On seeing the dogs again mo- 
tionless, we advanced, nothing doubting but the game would rise. 
We were doomed to disappointment. Then was it, old Pont, that thy 
master's heart trembled. Thy keen scent deceived? Impossible! 
Push ahead, boys, there's something there, fid cov xuvct. A few steps 
forward, and the mystery was revealed — a trap, with its victim, a fine 
partridge, just caught. " Infamous !" we exclaimed, as the foul deed 
came to light. " Never mind, the scoundrel that set that trap shall 
lose his game this time. Here goes for a smash." Scarcely were 
the words out of my mouth, when up stepped a ragged, half-grown 
negro boy, and, with cool impudence, claimed the bird as hia own. 
" Did you own that trap ?" " Yes, sir-ee — my make — 111 prove it, 
too." " No necessity — we'll take your word for it this time. Boys, 
let's lynch the infernal rascal, for trapping partridges ; 'twill give as 
an appetite for lunch. All agreed 1" " Ay, ay." " Well, Jim, lei's 
collar him." And no sooner said, than the half-breed was seised, and 
securely lashed to a stout oak sapling. " Now, gentlemen, we will 
give the prisoner the benefit of a trial." " Exactly ; we'll court-mar* 
tial him." " Well, prisoner — but, ahem — the court must liquor. Ah, 
that's it, Adjutant, that very identical flask. Gentlemen, here's at you." 
• ••••" Prisoner, where are you from ? — who owns 
you t" No answer. Query repeated. " Better let dis nigger down. 
I knows you College devils." " No impertinence, prisoner ; the ma- 
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jesty of the law doesn't countenance threats. You infernal African, 
answer my question. You wo'nt ? Jim, hand me my shooting-iron." 
Click, click. " Will you answer my questions ? say, you black scoun- 
drel. Speak, or I'll blow you to . One, two." " I'm from Flan* 

dere." " Oh, you are, are you ? YouVe found your tongue !" Flan- 
ders, be it known, was a small settlement of Indians, negroes, half- 
breeds, &c, directly on our route home. Direct resumed. " What 
do you do for a living ?" " I'se trap de patriges, rnassa, and sell urn 
to de steamboat." " That will do — enough said. Well, gentlemen, 
do you think the prisoner's guilt sufficiently proved ? If so, we will 
confer upon sentence." A consultation was accordingly held, and the 
jury returned an unanimous verdict of guilty. " Prisoner, your guilt 
has been so conclusively proved, that, by fair rights, I reckon we ought 
to shoot you ; the offence being laid down as punishable with that pen- 
alty, in the by-laws of the New York Sporting Club. But, as we are 
disposed to be lenient, it has been decided that you be soundly flog- 
ged." Fortunately, we were provided with a substantial dog-whip," 
and the offender's jacket was thoroughly dusted. After which, his 
bonds being loosed, Mr. African departed, no doubt exceedingly edi- 
fied with his morning's amusement. The Book of Nature read him a 
good lesson, " very prettily illustrated with cuts" as Jim remarked. 

This little affair having been properly adjusted, we went on our 
way rejoicing. Let every sportsman make it a rule to destroy all 
traps he may meet with in the course of his shooting, and flog every 
offender that comes across his path, and, my word for it, game will 
prove far plentier. An half hour of sharp walking, in which we 
picked up a few more partridges, brought us to our lunching-piace. 
The young tatterdemalion, to whose care had been entrusted our plun- 
der, was punctually on hand, and to work we went. 

The spot 1 had designated was well calculated for dining — a shady- 
hollow, through which ran a cool, clear brook, over a pebbly bottom, 
while a large fiat rock, directly under the overhanging branches of an 
old oak tree, served us at once for table and couch. " Now, Adjutant, 
bear a hand, and get out the grub, while 1 mix a drop of drink. 
Whore are the lemons ? Ah, here they are. Hillo, out with those 
sandwiches ; and you, Jim, just put those long-necked chaps to cool 
down in the spring by your left." Appropriating a large pail, and the. 
mysterious jug mentioned in the early part of this discourse, I letired 
a short distance, and commenced a scries of manoeuvres, that suc- 
ceeded in completely astonishing the juvenile portion of the party. 
In primis, a dozen lemons, well sliced, soon showed themselves upon 
the bottom of the pail. A fully ripe pine-apple was then added, to- 
gether with several handfulls of clear, white sugar. Thereupon, cant- 
ing up the little jug, a just modicum of good old New England was 
poured in. A little water and plentiful stirring rendered the mixture 
complete, me judice. A huge lump of ice was then suffered to intrude 
itself into the pail, and the whole covered over for use. The know- 
ing little jug was likewise carefully attended to, when, at the call of 
my comrades, I presented myself, pail in hand, before the crowd. 

▼ol. xiji. 27 
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" Hillo, Charley, what have you there ?" " Try it, Jim ; I've heard 
you're a judge in such matters." " Rum-punch, by all that's luckv ! 
Well, fall to— I'm hungry as h— 1." 

No one needed a second invitation. The morning's exercise, varied 
as it had been by such amusements, had given each an appetite, be- 
fore which cold beef, sandwiches, patets, &c. disappeared, like morn- 
ing dew. The punch was duly discussed, and pronounced excellent; 
and, in fact, a more agreeable beverage never was brewed. Concoct 
it perfectly * au regie* and it is as healthful and harmless as mine- 
ral water. The nectar of the classic deities was nothing more nor 
less than stiff old rum punch ; only, confound me, if I see where they 
stowed their ice up there ; for they were all so infernally hoi that it 
couldn't have kept long. The battle of the knives and forks was 
waged manfully for a season, until our appetites were gone ; when the 
table was cleared, simply by tumbling the ' remains' into the brook. 
and forthwith Messrs. the Long Corks were introduced. Pop, pop — 
and the cool, sparkling liquor gurgled out into our ready glasses. 
" Biningers, boys, et voila les Havanahs — and then, here's my toast. 
The Mystic Valley — one could live here forever." One long, deep 
draught, and then the valley rang with our cheers. Then settlin<r 
down, each into a comfortable position, the Heidsick and regalias 
were properly discussed ; and, in truth, it was just the place to enjoy 
both. The smoke, curling from our cigars, rose slowly, till it was lost 
amid the changing foliage of the oak ; while the noisy brook, as it 
hurried past, served us with as rich music as ever greeted mortal ears. 
Repose seemed everywhere around us. The slanting rays of the 
sun, as they darted through the branches of the forest, gave glorious 
beauty to the landscape. It was a scene well fitted for the pencil of 
Durand. 

But our creature comforts, like all things earthly, were fated to have 
an end. The lengthened shadows of the trees, the coolness of the 
air, and the sudden notes of the shy whippowil, reminded us of 
starting. Dick could easily ' tote* the remainder of our lunch. The 
party was composed of boys whose consciences would not permit of 
carrying home full bottles. Little Dickey's load was consequently a 
light one. Shouldering our fusees and game-bags, we inarched on 
through the woods, rendered sombre and gray by the increasing twi- 
light. We marched not in "solemn silence all," for the generous 
Heidsick had given to weary limbs new vigor — had increased the 
natural gladness of merry hearts. And, as we journeyed on towards 
the ' Old Farm,' the woods rang again and again with the jovial song, 
the free, unchecked laugh, and the noisy jest. The glorious old man 
met us at his open door ; and how shook the very rafters of the old 
homestead with the cheer that followed the cracking of another bottle 
to his health ! 

But, lo ! that incomparable boy, Dick, has brought our ' turn out' to 
the door. One shake of the Deacon's hand, and then, tumbling in 
guns, dogs, game-bags, and all, we started off. We had three quarters 
of an hour to do the six miles that lay between us and home, and 1 
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knew the nags. " Sit close, boys, and keep still, or that infernal li- 
qbor will get in our heads ; and I have some apprehensions that they 
will be after stopping us in Flanders, for whipping one of their citi- 
zens. " The Adjutant — u Oh ! if that's the case, let's liquor again, 
any how. We'll put 'em through like blazes. Drive on, Charley; in 
the mean time we'll load the guns." " Well, let's halt and have a 
counsel of war on the subject. By going out of our way some four 
miles, by which we shall be too late for dinner, we can dodge Flan- 
ders altogether ; or else we can make a bold push for it, and stand our 
chance for a broken head. One thing favors us. They won't expect 
us soon, and will leave the road clear — all we want, too. What say 
you, gentlemen ? Flanders and dinner, or a long drive and no grub." 
Need I say it was unanimously decided to ' push ahead.' 

Accordingly, we cleared ship for action ; guns were loaded — the 
dogs securely covered up under the seats — and the party arranged to 
suit circumstances. The weapon I chiefly relied on, was a long, stout 
whip, with a heavy thong, and a handle tipped with a solid leaden 
ball — a d — lish good thing in a crowd of negroes and the like. Gather- 
ing up the reins, I slowly trotted the nags along, until, rising a long 
hill, Flanders lay before us. " Now, boys, we're in for it !" And, 
bringing down the heavy lash upon the horses' flanks, we sprang down 
the hill, and dashed through the little hamlet at a rattling gallop. See- 
ing the road clear in advance, we treated the inhabitants to a yell that 
would have done honor to a wolverine battalion. 

As we tore ahead, the horses plunging and jumping in a way that 
made my heart quake for the traces, Heaven only knows how many 
old women and children we demolished. Their screams came down 
to us upon the air, only to be answered by a ringing, taunting laugh. 
That we were not destined to escape unnoticed was soon evident ; 
and certain it is, had there been no demonstrations of pursuit, we 
would have halted and waited for them. The excitement and the li- 
quor had played the deuce with our judgments, and nothing was 
now thought of but having some sport out of the bloody Africans. 

" Here they come, sure enough — we've started the ragamuffins — 
look at them." And, following the direction of the speaker's finger, 
we saw, in the bright moonlight, a squad of about thirty Africans and 
half-breeds, hurrying across the fields, evidently with the intention of 
cutting us off, as the road here made a long circuit, and any increase 
of speed on our part could not compensate for the immense dis- 
proportion in distance. " By the Lord Harry, they've got us this 
time. They'll meet us at the bridge, boys. Never mind, I'll fix the 
blackguards. Here, Jim, take the ribbons, and give me your flask." 
Jumping out, I blew a considerable quantity of the strong spirits into 
the horses' nostrils, and forced some into their foaming mouths. 
Hardly had, I time to resume my seat and get hold of the reins, when 
the liquor told. A wild neigh — a plunge — and then hold them if you 
can. 

As we turned the corner of the road, we saw, plainly enough, the 
enemy with his forces drawn up across the bridge, that spanned a 
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brook some fifty feet or more in width. They evidently did not like 
stopping us at the rate we were coming, but we gave them small time 
for reflection. We charged them, like Col. May at Palo Alto. " Sit 
close, boys, and hold tight, for Heaven's sake," I shouted, as we 
dashed towards the bridge. The nigh horse showed some disposition 
to baulk ; but a sweeping cut across his quarters settled the matter, la 
a second we were among them. Some sprang for the horses' heads, 
only to receive the animals' hoofs upon their own. Others strove to 
gain the wagon-box ; but quick eyes and ready hands were there to 
meet them, and they fell beneath the wheels. The greater part con- 
fined their endeavors to getting out of the way, and, doubtless, all 
wished they had done so, at least, judging from the screams and 
yells of agony that saluted our ears as we drove on. u Hip, hip, 
hurra, boys. Give it to them. We are through safely, this time ; 
but, like Peter Sneider's getting into heaven, * 'twas an infernal tight 
squeeze.'" 

Our dangers over, we paced slowly along, to breathe our blown 

nags, until soon the open harbor of S , and the smooth, white 

beach met our sight. A few moments, and the Hotel received us, 
wearied and hungry. And here, for the present, the curtain falls, at 
another time, perhaps, to rise and disclose other scenes and escapades 
of our student life. t. percussion. 



THE STEEL-STRUNG HARP. 

A BALLAD. 

A more beautiful legend, than that of the Scottish Earl who spanned a deep ravine 

with bars of steel, that their musical vibrations might ring through his castle balk, 

night and day, can scarcely be imagined. Tempted by so fine a theme, I have 

' made it the foundation of a poem, which, I hope, may not prove entirely uninteresting- 

I. 

THE PARTING. 

"Farewell! a wad that mast be, and hath been ; 
A toaod that make* as linger— yet farewell."— Child* Hajlold. 

O'e* a sloping flowery lawn 
Shineth bright the starry band, 

And, until the morrow's dawn, 
They must watch the night-robed land : 

They most guard the gentle maiden, 
Slumbering in her dress of snow, 

Han, with cares and sorrows laden- 
All that night enfolds below : 

They must light the wild brigand, 
Onward, to his work ef death; . 
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They must hew his fierce command, 

On the lone and Matted heath : 
They must eee the mother bending, 

Bending o'er her dying child, 
And must hear the anthem blending 

With the revUeis* chorus wild. 
Now, their glimmering torches shine 

On abluehing, bright-eyed pair; 
He, a youth of port divine, 

She, a gem of radiance rare ; 
Rare, and radiant as the morning, 

Bounding from the arms of night, 
Hill, and dale, and glen adorning 

With a smile of roseate light 
Gaily fall her auburn tresses, 
Garlanding a lolly brow ; 
Cheeks inviting love's caresses, 
Tell a soft, sweet story now. 
Droops the modest eyelid low 
O'er an eye of melting bine, 
As the wintry wreaths of snow - 

Shade the flowrct from our view : 
But, as oft a golden ray * 

Falleth from the summer sky, 
And the snow-wreaths melt away 

'Neath the sun-God's burning eye; 
So, beneath the glance of love, 

Would those drooping lids unclose ; 
And a glimpse of Heaven above 

On the wildered gazer rose : 
Lightly o'er her dimpled cheek 

Danced the crimson flush of health ; 
Where, O ! where could mortal seek 
Fairer store of beauty's earth ! 

At her feet Glenalvon knelt, 

Knelt, before his promised bride ; 
Flashing poniard in his belt, 

Sabre gleaming at his side. 
Darkly, o'er his lofty brow, 

Frowned a single ebon plume ; 
O'er his manly features now 

Swept a shade of deeper gloom ! 
Strife had bared his falchion red, 

Loosed his bloodhounds on the trail ; 
Scotland's bravest sons had bled, 

Bled on every hill and dale ! 
«• freedom's star has risen ! Mary ! w — 

Spoke the chief with flashing i 
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" And I cannot, must not vary 

From the path where patriots die. 
Friends and kindred round me fall ; 

Death is in the battle's roar ; 
I must heed my country's call, 

For it bleeds at every pore i 
Ere to-morrow's sun is low, 

Crimsoning the western wave, 
Scotia's sons must strike a blow, 

Life, and home, and hope to save !" 
Round his neck her arms were flung, 

While the knightly warrior spoke ; 
Fondly to his side she clung, 

As the ivy to the oak. 
Bitter tears were falling fast, 

Falling from her orbs of blue ; 
Scarcely could she breathe tho last 

Sad and sorrowful adieu ! 
At her window, long she stood 

Till she could not see him more ; 
Tears relieved her sorrowing mood, 

And the parting scene was o'er ! 
Yes ! 'twas o'er, and far away, 

Spurring on his coal-black steed, 
Young Glenalvon sought the fray, 

Eager for the conqueror's meed ! 

II. 
THE HARP. 
" Then died the solemn lay, 
As a trumpet's music dies, 
By the night-wind borne away 
Through the wild and stormy skies/* 

Mae. Hemars. 

Stern and gray Earl Douglas' walls 

Lift their ponderous turrets high. 
And within their vaulted halls 

Hushed is mirth and revelry. 
Noiselessly the midnight hour 

Darkly steals o'er all, save one ; 
She, the fairest Highland flower, 

Thinks not how tho eve hath flown. 
Mary's heart it with her knight 

Hurrying to the ranks of war ; 
Battling where the fiend of fight 

Fiercely drives his scythe-armed car ! 
From her casement, long she gazeth 

On a moon-lit, rock-robed scene, 
Whan tilt rugged cliff upraiseth 
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High its front of mossy green. 
Upward, upward soars the mountain, 

Upward tow're its crest of blue ; 
Rippling stream and spray- wreathed fountain 

Lent enchantment to the view. 
From its top the eaglet wings 

Far away its arrowy flight ; 
O'er its clifls the storm-cloud flings 

Mantle dark as robes of night 
Beetling crag, and deep ravine, 

Torrent thundering on its way, 
Grove of tangled evergreen, 

Cave where howls the beast of prey, 
Herbless knoll, and darksome glen, 

Which the sun- rays never warm, 
Winding path, untrod by men. 

Lend the scene a fearful charm. 
Down the cragged mountain's side, 

Cleaving deep its heart of stone, 
Leaps a river's pent up tide, 

All its path with ruin strewn ! 
Like an avalanche it bounds, 

Bounds along its channeled way ; 
Loud its deep toned voice resounds, 

Thundering 'neath its arch of spray ! 
Bright as orbs that lead the van, 

When the star-march is begun, 
Bars of steel the chasm span, 

Flashing in the summer sun. 
Bars of steel, through which the breexe 

Murmurs oft its zephyr song, 
Breathing gentlest harmonies, 

Silvery sweet, yet full and strong ; 
Bars of steel, through which the storm 

Wildly leaps, and wakes a strain 
Louder than the dread alarm, 

When the war-horse tears the plain ! 
Harp of Steel ! thy mournful lay 

Wake, O ! wake to life again ; / 
As the soft winds o'er thee play, 

Breathe thy saddest strain ! 

III. 
THE AKTHEM. 
" Drowned— drowned.*'— Hamust. 

Brightly gleam the steel-clad stars, 

Darting o'er the arch of even 
Rays of light, like silver ban 

Thai bolt the jasper gates of Heaven. 
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Floating in a sea of blue 

Glide* fair Luna's swan-winged barque, 
Like a Naiad's sheIl»canoe 

Sailing o*er the waters dark. 
O'er the steel harp, dancing, glancing, 

Blithely fall her mellow rays, 
As with stately step adrancing, 

Moves she ' raid the starry ways ! 

On the torrent's Verge is standing 

Figure, clad in flowing white ; 
Form, majestic and commanding, 

Seems it in the starry light 
Loose, disheveled float her tresses, 

Like a billowy sea of gold, 
And each curl the breeze caresses, 

Toying with its wavy fold. 
Tearless are her snow-veiled eyes, 

But there's madness in their glance, 
As in gentle summer's skies 

Hides the lightning's fire-tipped lance. 
Deep despair hath torn her heart, 

Hurled her reason from its throne ; 
Death hath bid the lovers part ; 

Hope to other climes hath flown ! 

On the blood-dyed field of strife, 

Plunging 'mid the battle's roar, 
Had Glenalvon staked his life — 

Sword and poniard stained with gore. 
'Mid the clash of arms he fell, 

Fell beneath the Southron sword, 
And they scarcely dared to tell 

Mary of her murdered lord. 
But they told her, and she heard, 

Heard them mourn her lover's- death, 
Motionless — without a word — 

Forcing back her gasping breath ; 
Choking down her deep emotion, 

Struggling to withstand the blow, 
But in vain : the storm -torn ocean 

Would not cease its restless flow. 
Reason left her, and she wandered 

Smiling, O ! a maniac smile, 
Where the rippling stream meandered 

Down the forest's shadowy aisle. 

Now, beside the Harp of Steel, 
listening to its silvery strain, 
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Mournful strain, that oue could feel 

Creeping through each swollen vein, 
Stands the wildered maniac maiden, 

Foot upon the flashing strings, 
And, like exiled sylph of Aidenn, 

Thus, iu changeful measure, sings : 

"Hark! The dark, 
Deep stream is rolling ! 

Bell ! thy knell 
Of death cease tolling ! 

O! I know 
This torrent rolling 

Is the knell, 
The death knell tolling ! 

No! no! I'll not believe 

Ye bore him on his bier ; 
He would not, could not leave 

His wretched Mary here ! 

But why — ah ! why 
Beams not his eye 
Upon me now ? 
Like touch of steel, 
I feel— I feel 
A cold hand on my brow ! 

I see — I see 
A noble form ! Tib At* .' 

He calls to me 
Across this dark abyss. 

I come, my love ! 
Kind Heaven, I am blest ! 

Where hides the dove 
Save on its master's breast?" 

Springs she on the polished bars, 

Ere the broken words were said ; 
Ah ! the steel bridge swings, and jars 

'Neath her light, but hurried tread. 
Now she pauses on her way — 

Storm-clouds veil the midnight sky — 
Lightning-flashes o'er her play — 

Swift the wild wind darteth by ! 
O ! that anthem ! how it swells 

On the fearless maiden's ear, 
like an hundred deep-toned bells 

Ringing o'er a soldier's bier ! 
raisin. 88 
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Banner-streaming floata her hair 

Wildly on the rising gale ; 
Blinding is the lightning's glare, 

Yet that yonng girl does not qnail ! 
No ! she quails not ; for her eye 

Rests upon a phantom form ; 
While she deems her lover nigh, 

Heeds she not the driving storm. 
Yet it comes with giant force, 

Death, destruction in its blow, 
Sweeping, in its whirlwind course, 

Mary to the depths below ! 
Swift, as e'er the wild deer bounds, 

Fulls she 'mid the tempest's peal, 
And poor Mary's anthem sounds 

From that Highland Harp of Steel ! 



REASON AND FANCY. 

AN ALLEGORY. 



We saw two children sporting in a garden. Around them were 
plants and shrubs, fruits and flowers, of the richest and rarest kind, in- 
termingled as though Nature and Art had combined to make another 
Eden for their pleasure. They were boy and girl ; the boy somewhat 
the senior, of graver mien, and one formed in fairest and worthiest 
mould, while the sober majesty that so evidently characterized him, 
told of thought deep and abiding — thought that would look beyond the 
mere externals of existence, and seek food in wisdom and true knowl- 
edge. The girl was, indeed, fair to look upon, but she was far more 
than that. Beauty, and Grace, and Lore, had so gathered about her, yon 
scarce saw any, yet knew them all. 

She had plucked of the garden's wealth, and now, seated with her 
brother on a green moss-bank, twined the bright-hued flowers about 
his person ; while her light touch, and joyous smile, and gay laugh 
shot an occasional gleam across his thoughtful features. 

Then spoke the girl, " Brother, how changed you are ! Why are 
you so still, now ? See, I have brought the gayest flowers, and with 
them weaved this garland. Come, Brother, let me place it on your 
head ; and then its beauty may banish thence that darkness on your 
face which chills me so ! This will become you well ; and there, in 
the very centre, see the pure Hyacinth, true emblem of a sister's love." 

She kissed him then, and the darkness did vanish, as he gave bacjt 
that Sister's kiss, and turned to look on her lightsome form, and touched 
the golden curls that played about her face. But that darkness came 
again, as he replied, " Dear Sister, in truth, I love you well; in that, 
at least, I am not changed. Yet, Fancy, know you not that grave 
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concern s now call me hence, nor will that I shall longer mingle in 
your gay sports ? These pretty things you bring mo, please ; but 
pleasure's banquet will not fill the mind. 1 must fhl stay to play 
with these. 'Twas told me some time since, by one whose whitened 
lock might verify his tale — who rested by me on this spot, that yonder, 
on that mountain's top, a gem was placed, that he who found might 
have. His name was Wisdom, and the gem was Wisdom's — most es- 
teemed of all. On him who has it, all men look with love and rever- 
ence. It sheds its light of truth and knowledge on his path ; and the 
brightness of its rays are thrown on him, seeming as his own. That 
gem must be mine ; and see, Sister, that long ascent — how rugged, 
steep, and pathless ; beset with obstacles ; and the briar and foul- weed 
are intertwined along. There are no fair things, no flowers, no fruits ; 
all is toil and difficulty without ceasing. Say, then, Sister, must I toy 
with these ? They will not assist ; they only hinder and divide that 
constant thought I should place there. Yes ! I must leave you now, 
bright Fancy, with all your bright pleasing treasure, and strive for 
what becomes me more." 

44 Oh, Brother !" replied the girl, " think not that I would hinder 
you. There is much for you to do, and Fancy would gladly lend 
her gentle aid. And why may not she aid ? Let her go too ! You 
say the way is long and rugged ; that there are not gaysome things to 
please. But Fancy may furnish, or create all these, nor wander from 
your side. She goes nowhere bereft of treasures, all her own. She 
will carry hence these flowerets, which will not wither in her tender 
care. They love her kindly nursing, and will be bright and fresh in 
all places ; Fancy may smooth the path of Reason. She will stray 
beyond — around that mountain's base, on its sides, even up its steep 
ascent, and the gem, when found, she will have placed in a bed of 
glowing beauties, that it may reflect their colorings, and seem a thou- 
sand fold more worth. In the way, briars shall emit sweet fragrance 
at her touch, and the thorns and foul weeds shall blossom like garden 
shrubs. The very stones shall shed their sombre hues, and soft mossy 
coverings shall o'erlay them, to rest your wearied head. Say, Rea- 
son, shall not Fancy go ?" And as the fair girl spoke, she leaned in 
tenderness on her brother's shoulders, while her flowing tresses fell 
lightly about him ; it was a tableau of Love, and Truth, and Beauty ! 
44 Say, Reason" — and as she raised her large, radiant eyes to his, a 
tear-drop glistened on the lash — " shall not Fancy go ? If you leave 
her here, when you are gone she will pine and die, or linger on, a pale 
and sickly thing — a Harlot Minister to Folly's pleasure ! No one 
may then direct her wayward wanderings, nor show her whero to cull 
the choicest flowers. Of all these here, none will longer thrive under 
her heavy touch, and none be left to gather, save those glaring, scent- 
less things that please alone the rude and vulgar." 

Then again she ran from his side', soon to return with other beau- •. 
ties, and weave them on her brother's head. " Now, look, Broth- 
er, in the stream, and see yourself reflected ! Fancy's gifts are o'er 
you, and, oh ! how nobly beautiful is your whole outward seeming ! 
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Reason has lost none of his majesty, because Fancy decked him. 
Men may look on him with yet increased respect, and see Reason 
-with Fancy's brightness as a very God, clothed in the outwardness of 
Grace and Beauty, while all within is true worth and dignity. Then 
let your Sister go ! All will love little Fancy, while they worship 
Reason. Thus Reason shall have love and homage both. Nay ! yon 
want not more — love and homage, tributes paid to Deity itself! Then 
you, creature of a Creator, dare not despise them. Think, too, how 
happy we shall be ; your little Sister, playmate, companion still with 
you — and in your hours of toil, alleviating that — and in your hours of 
rest, bringing her charms to soothe in gentle peace. And Reason, should 
you not consent, there will be times when you may wish the help of 
Fancy ; for believe not that the past, your days of careless youth, your 
childhood' friends, all that is now, all that you love, will fade from 
Memory ! Believe not that Honor, Fame, all the world can give, nay, 
even Wisdom's priceless gem, will satisfy the soul ! The past will 
ask to live again, and what is that past untouched by Fancy's pencil ■ 
The heart will ask its tribute, and who like Fancy can satisfy its cra- 
vings ? You will sometimes look for little Fancy, as you love to 
call her. Then, say, Brother, she may go ! She will be no hindrance, 
but the same gentle, smiling, fairy creature, that you see her now/' 

No effort of the boy could avail against such an appeal. He strug- 
gled for a time ; then, yielding, drew his Sister nearer, and gently 
kissed away the tearful reproach that had almost mingled with her 
loving gaze. " Yes, Fancy, we will go together. You have conquer- 
ed that stubborn, selfish will that would have sought the gem, nor 
brought a single added charm to grace its brightness. Fancy shall be 
the companion of her brother Reason, and thus the way of both shall 
be more honored and admired. A gentle handmaid, Sister, friend, 1 
know you will ever be ; and in me, Fancy, see, as ever, one to guide 
your steps and teach you how those wayward feet may tread in use- 
fulness and rectitude. Come now, Fancy, away! Time wears on 
apace, and night will gather on us ere we travel half the road, while 
loneliness and darkness will make our task more difficult." 

A moment longer they delayed, while Fancy turned to look upon 
the garden's loveliness, and pluck fresh beauties from the store of child- 
hood treasures, to carry thence. Then Reason led the way beyond 
their little world ; and a tear dimmed even his eye as he gave one 
glance at Fancy and her burden, and the passing thought occurred, 
how these would fade, mayhap his Sister too, long ere the work was 
done. 

They passed the garden bounds, and once beyond, strange and va- 
ried sights broke on them — the works of men striving in vain pre- 
sumption with the works of God , and man himself, his pigmy efforts 
and his vaunting hopes. Around the mountain's base were herded 
many ; while on the side, and yet far up, higher and still higher, here 
and there a lone figure, bent and wearied in the labor, met their farthest 
gaze. But on the summit, where lay the priceless gem, none were 
found. Some stopped and turned to show a glittering bauble, that 
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Wisdom had thrown aside — of worth itself, but bauble when compared 
with the gem of gems, the one that rested still untouched. 

As our youthful pair passed on, men gazed and wondered whither 
they were bent. At Reason's stern fixedness of look, all quailed ; but 
again found courage in Fancy's pleasant smile, and gave a kindly 
benison. Still on they went, and, as they drew nigh the mountain, 
those there assembled looked to see if children such as these would 
dare assay the trial. <Not so much at Reason did they wonder, for 
strength and boldness were displayed in every motion ; but that one so 
fair and fragile — seeming as the girl should be with him ! 

Now one would ask why they should go together ; and Reason 
would calmly answer, " This is my Sister : she goes to be with me — 
to cheer and assist me ; and weak and fragile as she seems, she may 
still keep pace with the sober tread of Reason, and enliven his lonely 
way." Or Fancy, with her gayest smile, would say, " We go together, 
that neither may fail ; we are bound to one another in love and kind- 
ness. Fancy lives not as herself away from Reason ; and Reason 
kindly guides, and will assist his little Sister." 

Once answered thus, none could help loving them, and they won 
good- will from all. They rested in the Peasant's cot, and met a gen- 
erous welcome ; they passed the mansion of wealth, and its portals 
were thrown open for their entrance. The lowly received with hum- 
ble respect — the great with kindly courtesy. Nor did they hasten by 
without leaving memorials of themselves. Reason would discourse in 
the way, and his words were received more gladly and treasured more 
carefully, because Fancy added her gifts. These were intermingled, 
and stored away together ; so that when the young and lighthearted 
aought pleasure in the gifts of Fancy, they found profit also in the 
truths of Reason ; and when the aged or thoughtful conned again the 
lessons of Reason, their youth was revived, and their hearts tuned in 
gayer symphony with the mingled flowers of Fancy. 

Thus on they went, dispensing light and favor — receiving love and 
homage. Onward and now upward still they journeyed, ne'er flag- 
ging in the way. They toiled over every difficulty — labored ihrough 
every trial — braved every danger together in their aims. When Fancy 
wandered, Reason called her back again ; from every danger of the 
way protected her, and safely bore her through them all. And Fancy 
watched her Brother's mood, to gather from it how to guide herself. 
At times she walked by his side, with all the sober gravity of woman- 
hood ; forgot her wonted sports ; now silent, now shaping a question 
to the thoughts that shaded Reason's brow. Again, she rambled freely 
under her Brother's eye, or sat by his side in gayest toilet, and dis- 
played again the yet beauteous flowers she had borne from the garden, 
or sang to him some story of the past, or spoke of their childhood home. 
She plucked fresh flowers from the mountain's side, weaved about him 
those already gathered as they went ; or hung a garland o'er his head 
through which to gaze on those above, or now beneath, to gather in its 
folds the brightness far below. As Reason found a bauble and won- 
dered how like that was Wisdom's real gem, Fancy painted with her 
Fairy touch to make it more alike, and stored it with her other treas. 
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ures, as still of worth, though not the real. Many of these fell in their 
way, and as they mounted higher, their value became more apparent, 
and Fancy's paintings grew more rich. Often would Fancy take the>e 
mimic gems, and coloring on them Reason's lessons with her own 
pencil, throw them far down the mountain to those already passed, 
or lingering at the base. 

Thus on they journeyed in love and hope, while success now gleamed 
before them. The summit, that they toiled after, grew more distinct, 
and Fancy often caught a glimpse, in tho distance, of the prize they 
sought. None had reached as far as they ; and their hopes increased 
as they passed on above all others. 

Yet changes had come over them. Each onward step had brought 
its change ; for time was busy even as themselves. As Age drew on 
them, and toilsome efforts left their touch on Reason, often did he 
pause at Fancy's tale, and gaze upon her increased store of Beauties ; 
for though the hand of time had touched her too, it fell lightly as the 
soft hand of a Perfecter, rather than the rude Destroyer's. And Rea- 
son's tread was firmer too ; no weakness came with years, but rather 
strength, and stronger resolution. His eye was fixed more steadily on 
the object of his toil ; and he strove onward with unbending courage, 
and hopes now lightened into expectation. He had little care to take 
of Fancy ; for she had schooled herself completely to his purpose, 
and never yielded more to her conceits than when they favored this. 
Her store had been increased beyond all computation, and yet it never 
weighed too heavily on her still lightsome frame. She bore it with an 
ease and grace that made it seem another charm thus set about her. 
No portion had been lost — all was there yet, arranged with every skill; 
and when she brought them forth to deck her brother, as of old, they 
made him look, in truth, the counterpart of Deity. The Majesty that 
erst while sat upon his countenance, had been augmented many fold, 
and as he stood on the mountain's verge, thus noble-seeming, and with 
Fancy's gifts full decked, mortals below did homage, and bowed in 
adoration as to a God. 

Then Fancy's prophecies were fulfilled ! Now, on they journeyed 
to the end, and faltered not, or hesitated as that end drew near. One 
more last effort, and the prize is gained ! They stand even on the 
summit, and gaze from that height on the distance they have come ! 
Then Reason reaches to the gem, and, holding it, he drinks in rapture 
the pure freshness of its beauties. And Fancy gathers all her treas- 
ures and weaves them round her Brother's head, and in the centre, there 
on his forehead, places the long sought gem, which gleams and spar- 
kles in the light, and reflects the thousand various hues. 

Then Reason turns again his look upon the earth beneath ; and thus 
crowned, the gem of Wisdom deep-set in the glowing wreath of Fancy, 
he darts his radiant looks abroad. Swift sparkles from his brow 
gleam forth, and fall in showers upon mankind. They; are gathered 
by the crowd, and scattered, and kindled till the whole earth glows 
with brightness ; and through all, in the midst of all, still gleams thai 
single gem, set on the brow of Reason— encompassed by the bow of 
Fancy. c. o. w. 
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SPIRITUAL HARMONIES. 

The natural world is full of music. From hill and dale, from 
meadow and wild-wood, there come to our ears the low, sweet notes 
of a beautiful melody. The waving forests are joyous with the songs 
of birds. The gentle rustling of the green boughs blends with the 
sad moaning of the wind through the mountain pine ; and the bright 
waterfall, with its merry dashing, adds its notes of joy. Nor are these 
ail. There is a sweeter and a nobler strain. The busy hum of hu- 
man life is ever sounding on around us, with its mingled notes of 
pleasure and of toil ; its tones of sorrow blending with those of joy. 
The shouts of labor are echoed from valley and hill-top, and answered 
back from peaceful homes with the sounds of contentment and happi- 
ness. There come too the rushing winds from their mountain homes, 
which, blending with the roar of waters, form one mighty anthem of 
sublime, eternal harmony. And this harmony has been sounding on 
forever. Never since the morning of creation has it been silent, and 
while the world shall stand it can never cease. The sounding set 
will beat against its rocky bounds forever. The rushing winds will 
■till be heard in the gentle music of the zephyrs, and the deep roar of 
the winter storm. Still will breathe forth the rustling of the forest 
boughs, and the joyous streamlet will still go dancing to the sea. 

But is there no music save that of the natural world ? Are there 
do harmonies but those of the material creation ? Can it be that, while 
thus throughout nature the voice of God is, as it were, ever speaking 
to us in tones of love, and harmony, and joy, within the soul all is 
silent and voiceless ? Are all melodies to be hushed in death ; and 
is the soul, that here swells with the harmonies of nature, as they 
reach it through the organs of sense, to be crushed beneath the sod 
that covers its clayey tenement, forevermore a silent, cheerless thing ? 
No wonder, then, the grave is sad and gloomy. No wonder men 
shrink back from its dusky portals. No wonder the soul shudders, as 
the dark waters of death come in upon it, if the land of spirits is thus 
voiceless, and the sweet principles that .cheered it here are to be thus 
obliterated forever. 

But it is not — it cannot be so. That which was made in the direct 
image of God is not such a dull, decaying thing. Unlike the forms of 
matter about it, it possesses within itself the springs of its own life, and 
die sources of its own happiness. And as it is in its nature im- 
mortal, so, though every thing material perish, it will still live on, filled 
with its own fulness. The soul is itself the noble instrument. It pos- 
sesses its own eternal harmonies , harmonies that amid all the changes 
of the material world, through all the convulsions of society, and over 
all the din of nations, sound on, age after age, ever the same ; and 
which, as they are independent of matter, will still be heard when the ' 
mightiest monuments of human skill and art shall have crumbled to 
rums, and this world itself have perished in the final wreck of time. 
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And now, gentle reader, we will inquire in simple, sober English, 
What are these melodies of the spirit — what the elements of this har- 
mony, and if they be indeed immortal ? And I answer, they are the 
principles of truth and beauty. And first of truth. 

From the dim and distant past its tones come to us like the deep 
harmonies of a mighty anthem. Now swelling forth in strains of 
grandeur and power ; rousing within the soul its ready echoes ; sweep- 
ing over its chord as the night wind over the strings of the soft jEoli- 
an. Now in subdued and gentle tones it breathes upon the silent 
spirit, waking its thousand slumbering fancies, touching its finer sen* 
sibilities, and bringing before it visions of a purer, brighter world. Or 
yet, when crushed by the arm of power, and trodden down beneath the 
heel of despotism, its lowly plaint is heard, stealing forth from the 
broken strings of freedom's harp, like the sad wail of mourners for the 
dead. Such is the world's history. What spirit does not now sweH 
with the strains of ancient glory ? What heart does not beat higher 
at the mention of Marathon and Thermopylae ? We read that during 
the tyrannical sway of the thirty tyrants at Athens, the " berna" was 
turned to the land side, and all instruction in oratory forbidden, that 
the flashing sea might not awaken the glorious recollections of their 
past history, or the stirring tones of eloquence revive the spirit of 
Grecian liberty. Well did those tyrants know the power of these 
% spiritual harmonies, and with terrible skill did they muffle those chords 
of the soul. And these harmonies have ever been sounding through 
the world — principles which, though they have lain buried for ages, 
when again they begin to live, the soul recognizes as parts of its own 
existence. Why is it that the histories of Greece, the birth-place of 
liberty ; of Rome, the majestic throne of law, still live and brighten, 
while hundreds of other states, powerful in arms and mighty in con- 
quest, have perished as forgotten things in the general wreck of time ? 
The answer is, that there originated principles that affect our common 
humanity — those immortal principles of liberty and law, which are, 
and ever must be, the light and safeguard of the world. These con- 
stitute their glory, their vitality, their immortality, for the record of 
those states can never perish, their memory can never die ; and now, 
through the lapse of centuries, they beam on us as fresh and radiant 
as they shone in the brightest days of Grecian or Roman glory. 

Such are the harmonies of principle ; and, as they have ever exist- 
ed in the past, so we believe they are immortal. Whenever or when- 
ever their music is heard, its tones are echoed and reechoed like the 
sounds of that fabled mountain whose echoes can never cease. Amid 
the snow-clad Alps, their song resounds, and from afar the Scottish 
mountaineer sends back his glad response. It was this that waked 
within the iron soul of Cromwell the strains of liberty. It was this 
that pealed forth from the cannon of Lexington and Bunker's Hill ; 
that nerved the souls of the silent patriots more sternly than the wildest 
war-song ; and it is this that now floats with the stirring strains of 
the Marsailles over the vine-clad hills of regenerated France. 

Such, too, are the melodies of kindness and love ; and desolate in- 
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«d would this world be, without them. They give to it all its beauty 
d its loveliness. True we may admire mere human greatness ; we 
ly stand in awe of arbitrary and majestic power ; but we can never 
re it. There is a still voice within the soul, telling it that goodness 
its true greatness, and mercy its noblest action. But more. With- 
it this principle there can be no immortality of even earthly fame, 
et us look back through the past history of the world, and ask our- 
lves, What gives to the green spots, we see here and there, their 
jshness? The answer will be, Mercy. It is here that man, on the 
ilsome march of human destiny, has received rest for his weariness 
id balm for his wounds. And these spots will ever be dear to our 
larts. We seem to feel in this great bond, which links us with the 
«t, that the kindness thus done to our fellow-man is done to us, 
id recognize, in this holy principle, the true melody of the soul. 
tiis it is that gives us an interest in the past, and, forgetting the 
eatness of mere power, and the glitter of false glory, we search for 
ese bright and living spots, as the traveler on the desert searches for 
e water-springs. 

I have said that this is one strain of the soul's harmony. It is rather 
b theme of this harmony, that in which all others blend. And this 
inciple is independent of circumstances. Amid all the rage of hu- 
m passions, it has never been wholly forgotten. Through the smoke 
battle its rays have gleamed forth, like flashes of sunlight in the in- 
rrals of the storm ; it has shone in the tyrant's dungeon, and cheered 
9 dark abode of human suffering. Its tender strains have mingled 
ith the groans of death, falling, 

" Like choicest music, on the ear 
Of him who thought to die unmourned." 

id as it has lived through all the past, and is in its nature immortal, 
we believe it will still live forever. 

The harmonies of truth dwell in the soul. Where else have they ex- 
ed through the confusion, the turmoil, the ruin of ages ? Men, in their 
Deration, have come and gone, like the leaves of the forest, but yet, 
ith lives on, ever the same. The scholar, from deathless devotion at 
ir pure shrine, has passed away, as a bright vision, from earth. Yet 
s memory has lingered, like the golden clouds at sunset ; and his 
aughts are with us still, in their beauty and their freshness. Such is 
e immortality of truth. Its home is in the soul. Its gentle music 
mes to us from the past, like the strains of some sweet melody, once 
lard, and never to be forgotten. " The sages of far antiquity still live 
their deathless words." The deep, swelling tones of the blind harper 
ill vibrate on the air ; now tender with affection ; now light and joy- 
is ; and now, in their sublime echoings, filling the soul with visions 
grandeur and glory. Still we hear the cry of Liberty, as it burst from 
e lips of Demosthenes ; its notes ring in our ears, fire our souls, and 
b are ready to exclaim, with the spirit of ancient freedom, 

" Lead ue to Philippine lord .' 
Let t» conquer him, or die." 
TOLim. 29 
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And what, but these spiritual melodies, awaked in the mind of Mil- 
ton those realizations of beauty, those raptures of bliss, those grand 
and mighty conceptions, thai, blending like the anthem of the winds, 
filled his soul with the music of heaven ; creating within a world of 
light and glory, brighter than the day that beamed on his sightless 
eyeballs ; and waking his spirit with celestial songs, as the soul of 
Beethoven was ravished with the music of his own sweet symphonies, 
long after his senses were dead to every sound ! 

In science, too, such is the true harmony of the Universe ; such the 
true music of the spheres ; such the sweet tones of that melody that, 
falling to Kepler from the stars, filled his soul with raptures like those 
of Angels' song upon the plains of Bethlehem. 

Nor is this less true of poetry. Itself the music of the soul, its 
harmonies are those of truth. Its sources are in the heart, with its 
sweet fountain of affection, springing up in beauty, and flowing forth in 
love ; now melting in tenderness, now buoyant with hope ; now swell- 
ing with sonow ; now throbbing with the quick pulsations of joy; 
clinging in fondness where it first fastens, with an affection holy, true, 
and lasting; which no 'time can weaken, no separation destroy; which 
lives through the long night of despair, which burns brightly amid the 
deepest gloom. In the soul, too, stirred with wild, terrible emotions; 
tumultuous with strong passions ; raging with burning desires, like the 
deep movings of the troubled sea ; or swelling with thoughts of its 
nature and its destiny, till lost in its own fulness. Here is the home 
of poetry — here its birthplace. Its music is but the blended harmo- 
nies of the soul. 

It is with poetry as with eloquence. The Orator has not to create 
new feelings, to kindle new passions in the soul. He has only to 
arouse those that there lie slumbering. The thought may hare 
place in a thousand breasts, dim and shadowy; the thought, which the 
possesor can scarcely analyze, to which he dare not give utterance, 
and thus it is powerless. But when this thought bursts in clear, ring- 
ing tones, from the lips of eloquence, then it is that the spirit awakes 
to action. 

So with poetry. It is but the expression, in living characters, of 
thoughts and feelings which lie hid in each man's breast ; waking to 
life the slumbering passions ; filling the soul with thronging fancies, 
till rising above the gross and sensual, to the pure and spiritual, swell- 
ing with strange emotions, panting with unutterable desires after some- 
thing higher and holier, it feels itself immortal. And this is poetry in 
its sublimest forms, whether adorned by the beautiful imaginings of 
fiction, or the more beautiful imagery of truth. 

I know we are told that poetry is the blending of mysteries, and 
that its tones are harmonious ones, when they come to us as music 
from the spirit-land. I know, also, that many of the nobleat works of 
human genius are deeply tinged with these superstitions. Yet I think 
we shall find, on examination, that the foundations of those works 
were laid in truth, grand, massive, towering up in greatness and 
strength ; while the beautiful fictions that accompany them are rather 
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e shining garments in which these truths are presented to us ; 
silvery vail thrown over the whole, clothing in light and beauty 
at which might otherwise appear stern and forbidding. With Ho- 
sr, it is not the beauteous garb alone, in which he has clothed his 
oughts, that we admire. It is the thoughts themselves ; the true 
id beautiful pictures of social life ; the deep workings of the human 
ul ; the vividness of the scenes to which he introduces us ; the 
tauty of the landscape he spreads out around us ; the bright sky over 
ir heads ; the music that fills the air. And so with the tragic poets, 
is not the machinery of their plays which has rendered them im- 
ortal. It is the sublime truths they present; the embodiment of 
ose grand conceptions which are ever struggling into existence, and 
hich every man feels are true ; and the fairy robes in which they 
e clothed resemble rather the drapery thrown around the massive 
irts and fair proportions of the statue ; they are not the works them- 
lves. And such must be the soul of all true poetry. All its sources 
e real, and its music is the blended harmonies of truth. 

But who shall wake for us the strains of that mightier anthem, the 
iblime harmonies of principle, the principles of freedom, the echoes 
' liberty, that have ever been sounding through the world, swelling 
id strengthening, till now their thunder-tones are sending faintness 
id despair through the ranks of despotism. Though sometimes 
owned in the clash of arms, still they have never been silent ; and 
hen the smoke of battle has cleared away their music is again heard, 
te the melodies of that statue, which, silent through the night, is 
ont to greet, with its mysterious tones, the rising sun. Such are 
e harmonies of the soul. They are ever-living — linked together 
id blended in its melodies ; and as in the mind of the wandering 
witzer, the songs of his native hills, wherever heard, call up all the 
nd associations of kindred and home ; so, when one strain of these 
riritual harmonies is sounded, it wakes the memory of all the rest. 

And these are immortal, for they dwell in the soul, and this we 
now to be immortal. This it is that links us with the past and with 
ie future. And in this hope we look forward with joy and exultation 
i that time when the melodies of earth shall be lost in the anthems 
' heaven — whose harmonies we know must be those of the soul, for 

shall then be freed from the body, which is here its feeble instru- 
lent. 

Noble, sublime prospect ! The ceaseless anthem of the winds will 
ie day be heard no more. The endless roar of ocean will yet 
3 hushed in peace. But truth once born can never die. It will 
^e on, in its nature infinite and boundless ; and the soul, wherever 

catches its tones, will respond to the strain. No wonder, then, the 
rtist has represented her in forms of beauty. She is all glorious, 
ith her robes of white and her eye of fire, foreshadowing, even 
trough the veil of this dark world, the glory that shall enshroud her 
hen she stands revealed in immortality. 

8. 
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OUR NATIONAL HISTORY. 

" History in general is a narration of facts — in particular , a narra- 
tion of facts and events respecting nations, or states ; a record of 
events in the order in which they happened, with their causes and 
effects." 

The study of History, however, would have little claim upon our 
serious notice, were it limited to the mere knowledge of these facts 
and events, and an inquiry respecting the time when they occurred. 
It is of very little consequence for us to know that Alexander once 
strode over the earth like a giant ; that Caesar crossed the Rubicon ; 
that Aristides lived the " Just;" that Cato died in despair at Utici; 
that Augustus reigned, and Horace sung ; that Luther preached, and 
the Vatican thundered ; that Troy was, and that Babylon hath fallen; 
that Rome no longer sways the sceptre of the world ; that nation af- 
ter nation hath risen, and perished at the meridian of its glory. All 
this is of comparatively little consequence. 

Yet it does concern us to know the how, or the why, nations be- 
came distinguished ; what path they trod to the summit of human 
glory ; what caused their overthrow and ruin. To study History 
aright, we must, as if by magic, cause the ages that have fled to pass 
before us, as in a grand moving diorama ; and, as they pass, note care- 
fully all the changing scenes of rising and falling nations ; their ge- 
nius, laws, and customs ; the circumstances which gave them exist- 
ence, or distinction ; the character, talents, virtues, vices, of those 
who swayed the sceptre, or had influence in their popular assemblies, 
or state councils. 

In this manner we learn, as it were, by observation, the principles of 
government, the laws and civil polity of nations, the customs of so- 
ciety, the conduct of men in all ages and under all circumstances. 
In this way we shall learn that the history of every nation has de- 
veloped some important truth, or taught some instructive moral. 
They teach by example, and show us the practical operation, at various 
times and under varying circumstances, of principles, that have ever 
had more or less influence upon national and individual character. 

The experience of the Past ought not to be to us like the stem 
lights of a vessel, showing the traces of her path by the curling ed- 
dies and swelling waters behind ; but like the strong and brilliant bor 
light, that peers far into the darkness before, guiding the pilot into a 
safe way. It is thus that we shall be enabled to read, with almost as 
much certainty as from a book, the future destiny of nations and indi- 
viduals, each of whom has some characteristic. 

Greece, the land of poetry and song, the home of the muses, the 
dwelling-place of the gods, in whose honor altars smoked upon every 
hill-top, and incense loaded every breeze ; whose sylvan groves were 
cherished shrines, whose fountains and whose streams were each a 
Naiad or a Nymph ; Greece was the land of imagination. 

Rome laid the foundation of her walls in principles aiming to 
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strengthen her government and protect her citizens, and she gradually 
extended her sway till she made her power felt to the ends of the 
earth. She made the privilege of Roman citizenship to be one of 
the greatest honors of the world, and the very name of Roman an al- 
most sure guaranty against outrage and oppression in every clime, and 
among all nations. Rome was the land of law. 

England, too, the home of the brave, the land of great men and of 
noble deeds — ancestral England, whose merchant or whose warrior- 
keels part the waters of every sea, whose " Jack" receives the hom- 
age or respect of every flag, whose walls are wood and whose defend- 
ers iron, the strong arm of whose protection reaches to the remotest 
corners of the globe — England, which, uniting the recollection of its 
ancient glory with the strong power of the popular element, formed a 
constitution that gave her predominance over all nations — England ex- 
hibits the power of law and constitution. 

But what shall we say of our own beloved country ? If other na- 
tions have taught lessons to the world, what can be learned from this 
land ? If others have developed important truths and illustrated great 
principles, or furnished instructive morals, what truth, or principle, or 
moral, is not found in our history ? Indeed, it seems that, as it had 
remained for the immortal Washington to blend in himself all that had 
ever been considered generous, good, and brave, to be the perfect mo- 
del of a perfect man, so Providence has made this nation to show 
forth the mo6t perfect model of government ever seen, and to be the 
almoners of the purest laws, and the depositary of the richest and 
choicest blessings for the entire race. 

At whatever period we pause to meditate upon our history, we can- 
not fail to be impressed with the existence and prominence of these 
truths. Linger, for a moment, upon the early settlement of this land, 
and there you will trace, in living lines, the grand triumph of noble 
and elevated principle over every opposing obstacle. 

Our fathers ! who were they ? The thought, the bare mention of 
their name, sends a thrill of honest pride through every true Ameri- 
can heart, more pleasing, more inspiriting, than blood ever felt, traced 
back in line of famed ancestral kings. 

Puritan ! it is a name that is associated with the civil and the reli- 
gious rights of man — the rights of self-government, of conscience, 
and independent thought — the very embodiment of the great principles 
of Liberty. It is another name for high-souled feeling, noble daring, 
unbending rectitude, inflexible resolution, deep devotion, and ardent 
piety. 

Yes, they were Puritans ! and I would I had the power so to por- 
tray their exalted character, that it might bo written deep, and yet 
deeper, as with a " pen of iron and the point of diamond," upon the 
tablet of every man's heart. But I have not the power. I cannot 
describe it. It is above description. It is enstamped upon every 
thing they have handed down to their posterity. They were men 
whom Providence seems to have raised up for the express purpose of 
showing to the world that genuine liberty was not merely a thing to be 
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talked of, to be the theme of the poet's song, to be eulogized by the 
orator, to be prayed for by the good ; but something to be felt, to be 
adopted, to be inwoven into the very fibres of the heart, and acted out 
in every-day life — something that belongs to man, as man — a thingfnot 
to be yielded to power, nor sold for gold, but a birthright — an unalien- 
able gift from the hand of a righteous and independent God. For 
this they were willing to sacrifice every thing. Home, lands, kin- 
dred, the graves of their fathers, possessed no charms for them, while 
this was not theirs freely to enjoy and fully to exercise. They were 
the means of, and the chief pioneers in, the political renovation of 
Europe. 

The love of Liberty burned in their bosoms like a pent up fire. 
England, with all its boasted freedom, was not a land of freedom for 
them. While the Stuarts sat upon the throne, they were true hearted 
Englishmen, and their hearts beat high with the pride of a people 
distinguished, for half a score of centuries, among the nations of the 
earth. 

But when they sought to make England the home of a free people, 
and establish there the laws and institutions of a free people, they as- 
sailed ancient and deep-rooted prejudices and customs ; and, in the 
struggle that followed, some of England's best blood was poured out 
, as a sacrifice upon this sacred altar. The strong and relentless arm 
of persecution drove them forth from their native land, yet they sur- 
rendered not a particle of Heaven's precious, invaluable boon ; and 
when they commenced their journey, it was the departure of the no- 
blest spirits of the British Isle. 

They found a temporary home in Holland. But how could Hol- 
land, king-ridden, circumscribed Holland, hold the expansive spirit of 
Liberty ? They needed a world for their dwelling-place. Their 
spirits thirsted for an atmosphere tainted by no tyrant's breath, and a 
land trammeled by no despot's sway. They were no enthusiasts — no 
political dreamers — no commercial speculators, like the Greeks — no 
avaricious adventurers, like the Spanish. They were not men tired 
of civilized life, seeking the hermit's home, or a grave in solitude. 
No ! They were noble, calm, reflecting, sober-minded men. 

What an eventful day was that for the world, when they crossed the 
narrow plank connecting them to all they held most dear, and with a 
cheerful farewell embarked the hopes of a freedom which the old 
world knew not, the image of which they had conceived, and to the 
possession of which, Hope, like a star in the dark portals of the West, 
pointed her " radiant finger," as in reserve for them there. 

They came at last, wafted by no mild breeze to fertile fields and 
dewy meads, but to a hard and wintry coast, swept by December's 
piercing blast, barren and bleak, yet free and unbounded. They saw, 
perchance, no forms of living men, but as they looked upon each 
other, pale, and emaciated, and shivering with the cold. They heard 
no sbund but the ocean's roar, and the deep-toned voice of one of their 
number, struggling in prayer to express emotions too deep for utter- 
ance. This, then, was the answer to their fervent prayers, die bliss- 
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fid consummation of the cherished desire of their souls, and this was 
a satisfying portion for their souls. And there, upon that cold and 
rugged cliff, when prayer had ceased, strange as it may seem, — 

"they sang! 
And the stare heard, and the sea, 
And the sounding; isles of the dim woods rang 
To the anthems of the free." 

Yes, from their knees they rose, and with a cheerful smile they looked 
around them on the dreary waste, and from their swelling hearts burst 
forth their 

" hymns of lofty cheer, * 

That shook the depths of the desert's gloom," 

for they saw and felt that then they were free indeed. 

This was a living example of energy growing out of truo princi- 
ples. From this time forward to the period of the Revolution, their 
history affords an impressive illustration of the practical results when 
the energies of man are directed in the right channel. The nations 
of olden time had energy enough, but it was energy misdirected — en- 
ergy worthy of a better cause and a higher aim. 

Such was Rome. War was the object of her ambition and her ef- 
forts, her glory and her boast. To lead a triumphal procession along 
the Sacred Way, and up the Sacred Mount — to wear the wreath of 
victory — was an honor infinitely greater, in the estimation of her citi- 
zens, than to sit upon a throne of ivory, or wear the diadem of the 
Caesars, without the glory of heroic deeds. 

Not so with our fathers. Theirs was a moral and intellectual strug- 
gle, and theirs a moral and intellectual triumph. They came to a 
land unmarked by the foot-prints of civilized life — a wilderness, whose 
silence had hitherto remained unbroken, save by the song-birds' carol, 
the wild beasts' howl, the fearful death-whoop of the savage, the tem- 
pest's roar, and the cataract's thunder. 

Without resources, wasted and enfeebled by disease, exiles from 
their native land, but with firm and unwavering confidence in the God 
above, here they rested their weary feet, and here, as the first act of 
obedience and love, they erected the standard, and flung to the breeze 
the banner of the Cross. Before them the forest melted fast away. 
Comfort and plenty chased away poverty and want. The merry hum 
of labor, the clack of the busy mill, were heard on every side, and, 
in the language of inspiration, " the wilderness and solitary place 
were glad for them, and the desert rejoiced and blossomed as the 
rose." 

They erected States, in whose constitution rational liberty, in its 
highest sense, is made consistent with the restraints of just and 
wholesome laws. They opened the highways of knowledge, giving 
liberal instruction to all classes of society, and founded colleges for 
the promotion of literature and science. They enjoyed and main- 
tained the institutions of the Gospel for the religious welfare of the 
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people ; yet, in their active zeal, with unyielding tenacity, did they 
adhere to the purity and simplicity of primitive days, discarding, at 
once and forever, the tinseled drapery and gaudy show of superstitious 
forms. 

In their wanderings, like iEneaa of old, who snatched his house- 
hold gods from the crackling flames and bore them safe to the A u so- 
man shores as the dearest objects of his earthly love, so they brought 
with them what most on earth they valued — Liberty, Letters, and Re- 
ligion in its purity. It is true they did, for a time, submit to the form 
of English government and laws, so far, at least, as their rights were 
unmolested by the mother land ; but when the hand of the ruthless 
tyrant touched upon these, they spurned the name and form of English 
domination. 

Here originated the Revolution. It was but the natural working of 
those principles that had been handed down from one generation to 
another, from the time that the pure incense of humble prayer first as- 
cended from the first family altar on Plymouth rock. It was from the 
Bible that they derived their ideas of liberty ; and religion and liberty 
were to them, as they are to us* one and inseparable. With such a 
basis the people of no country can be enslaved. They must be free ; 
they cannot avoid it. 

But this Revolution was the means of the development of new po- 
litical truths ; that is, the inalienable rights of man, as set forth in the 
Declaration of Independence, were then for the first time established 
upon a tangible, sure foundation. Then was framed that constitution 
which is the chief corner-stone of our Republic, the glory of our 
land, and the admiration of the world. This, together with the De- 
claration, were but the expression of principles deep-rooted in every 
American heart, principles that were taught daily at every hearth in 
the land. 

Our subsequent history has been but a fuller illustration of the great 
principles of freedom. They permeate the mass as perfectly, and 
move, in each of us, as naturally and unconsciously as the vital air 
we breathe. 

The permanence of our infant institutions is, indeed, regarded by 
some as problematical ; yet, in looking over the history of the world 
for the last two centuries, where, in the old world, has any thing, 
either in modes of government or religious faith, displayed less muta- 
bility than the institutions which the Puritans brought into being ? 

It has been ever a favorite saying among crowned heads, that " the 
people could not govern themselves ;" and on this ground they pre- 
dicted the early downfall of this Republic. Still, after the lapse of 
more than half a century, here it stands, secure, a living epistle, in 
which all men may read and know that self-government is not only 
possible, but that it is the only form under which the mind is purely 
free to expand and vigorously exercise its highest powers. 

x. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE MAMMOTH CAVE. 

I have often thought it strange, that while a tour to Europe is daily 
becoming more indispensable to what is called ' a finished education/ 
and while a desire to see the Old World is constantly gaining ground 
among all who have it in their power, there is, comparatively, so little 
curiosity to become familiar with our own land. 

The youth sighs to behold the countries, of which, from his earliest 
years, he has heard, and read, and thought so much. He longs to 
mingle in the busy whirl of London ; to revel amid the gayeties of 
Paris ; or to wander in lapds hallowed by the memories of the past. 
From the halls of his Alma Mater he steps on board the steamer, 
looking forward with eager impatience to his first view of a foreign 
shore. Months, perhaps years, are spent abroad ; his wanderings 
guided by a wayward curiosity, or, it may be, the worthier desire of 
knowledge. At length, his desires have been gratified ; he has seen 
Europe, and all that is there to interest the stranger. He returns to 
his native land ; and if he has traveled with light motives, he can 
hardly fail to have gained much. Once home, his profession wholly 
occupies his time ; and now, having made u the grand tour," he thinks 
it of little importance to seek interest or improvement elsewhere. 
That his awn country may possibly be woith seeing, somehow never 
occurs to him. A late tourist amuses himself, at the expense of an 
English nobleman he met in Germany, who " believed the United 
States formed the southern portion of Canada." He might have felt 
unpleasantly to meet any of his own countrymen, who knew but little 
more of some parts of the United States ; to whom the name of a 
** planter," suggested a ferocious individual in a Panama hat, with a 
branding-iron in one hand and a cow-hide in the other, leading a gang 
of negroes to the cotton-field ; and in whose mind the most striking 
parts of the Western costume were a bowie-knife or two, and an un- 
limited number of pistols. 

But it is not the desire of visiting foreign lands, so much as the 
want of interest in our own, to which I refer. Surely there is enough 
within our borders to give pleasure to the citizen as well as the stran- 
ger. Its vast extent, the variety of its soil and climate, the different 
and almost opposite characters of those who inhabit its various sec- 
tions, are matters of curious observation. It has sacred spots, too ; 
scenes hallowed by associations of the past, and possessing a peculiar 
charm to the American heart. Nature has done her part to render it 
attractive. The rugged cliffs of the White Mountains, vieing in 

Stndeur with the boasted glories of the Alps ; the plains of the sunny 
uth, rich with the verdure of the tropics ; the broad prairies of the 
West ; have these no charms for the lover of Nature ? Is there no 
sublimity in the thunder of Niagara, " the roar of many waters ;" in 
the dark labyrinths of the Monarch of Caverns ; or that tremendous 
Bridge, whose single arch laughs to scorn the proudest work of human ( 
contrivance ? 
tquxul 30 
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Ne quid ninris, saith the sage ; so say I, and a truce to moralizing. 
Do you really believe, kind reader, what your humble servant has 
been trying to impress upon you ? If so, you have already determined 
to commence your " grand tour" at home ; you intend to know some- 
thing of American men, and manners, and scenery, before you cross 
the ocean, to be worried by custom-house officers, cheated by foreign 
landlords, swindled by foreign valets, and perhaps requested to " stand 
and deliver !" in the mellifluous accents which have so often enchanted 
you, on the lips of Tedesco. A most patriotic and commendable res- 
olution ! You will not take it amiss, then, if " wun who noze" attempt 
in his humble way, to tell you some little about one of the wonders 
you hope to see. , 

A few years ago I made one of a small party who set out, on a 
bright morning in August, to reach " The Cave." We had arrived the 
evening before, at B — 's Tavern, a noted half-way house on the Lou- 
isville road, after a fatiguing stage ride of twenty-four hours. A good 
night's rest, however, and the substantial comforts of a first-rate West- 
ern inn, refreshed us wonderfully ; and in high spirits we stepped into 
the " extra" stage that rattled up to the door. The baggage quickly 
filled the boot ; " all right !" — and before the grinning darkey had fin- 
ished his bows and scrapes for the u quarter," we were dashing along 
at the rate of ten miles an hour. The Cave is situated some ten or 
twelve miles to the west of the main road, in a part of the country as 
yet comparatively little cultivated. Our way lay through the forest, 
over a road traversed only by the heavy ox-cart of the farmer, except 
during the season for visitors to the Cave. Thick woods flanked both 
sides of it, save where an area covered with " girdled" trees, or sup 
rounded by a hastily constructed rail-fence, gave promise of a future 
settlement. There was little of what connoisseurs call " scenery ; n in 
the forest, the ruddy tints of autumn had not yet made their appear- 
ance, and the bright green of the foliage gave a refreshing, though 
somewhat monotonous cast to its cool recesses. 

A stage-ride of a fine morning is an admirable antidote to silence; 
what we had already seen of the country, and what we expected soon 
to see, furnished inexhaustible themes for conversation, and a merrier 
party than ours never set off on a pleasure-trip. Occasionally a some- 
what unexpected addition to the company presented itself in the per- 
son of our driver. He was a capital specimen of the Western stage- 
drivers ; an animal about as different from the English coachman, as 
can well be imagined. Picture to yourself a lean, rawboned specimen 
of humanity, some six feet seven or eight, without his shoes, loosely 
surrounded by a well-worn suit of " Kentucky jeans ;" with a pair of 
paws approaching the size of a dinner-plate, and an understanding pro- 
portionably extensive ; the whole surmounted by a white wool hat, as 
innocent of nap as the palm of your hand, though not quite so free from 
spot or stain. Beneath it, a face which might have puzzled Lavater; 
an enormous mouth, " turned up" at the corners with tobacco-juice, 
and occasionally opening to emit streams of the same ; high cheek- 
bones, and small gray eyes, restlessly turning from one object to an* 
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>ther, with a lurking expression of that humor which is so character- 
stic of the West ;^and a voice, which, by some mysterious law of as- 
sociation, forcibly reminded me of a dried mackerel. His countenance 
tetokened a kind of " don't care" good humor, and his gait was the 
:arele8s, half-awkward swing of a man who is well enough contented 
with himself and every one else. 

By some unaccountable species of gymnastics, he would contrive, 
low and then, to twist his head down to the front window of the stage 
o make a remark or two ; and then, resuming his upright position on 
he box, give an easy " cluck" to his horses, apparently well satisfied 
vith his share of the conversation. Such interruptions, however, were 
tot very frequent, and rather amused us than otherwise. I remember 
me at this moment, which may be wortb giving. One of the party 
xprcssed a wish that some English tourist would publish a descrip- 
ion of the Cave, as it might be interesting to know what they thought 
if that specimen of Yankeedom. How he heard it I know not, but 
he next instant the driver was peeking in at the window, as the Yan- 
kees say, with an answer. " Wal, I reckon I know what some o' them 
Snglishero think, anyhow. I druv an English woman over to the 
3ave once, myself. She wa'n't over young, and as ugly as sin, I tell 
r ou ; and she didn't do nothin' the whole way but abuse 01 e Kentuck 
ip and down. She sed it wan't fit for a white man to live in, and the 
ray she made fun of every thing in it was dreadful. I got mad 'fore 
he was done, and if she was a woman, 1 wa'n't a goin' to set an' lis- 
an at her, so I jist turned round and sed thar was one thing Kentuck 
ould boast of anyhow, and that was lots o' pretty girls ! She looked 
ike she was sort of discomboberated at that, and I reckon she had 
nighty little to say agin this country arterwards." 

As we approached the Cave, the character of the country began to 
hange. Considerable elevations and depressions in the ground be- 
ame frequent ; and the road was hilly and uneven. I remember ob- 
erving on one side of it a large ' sink-hole,' some forty or fifty feet in 
iameter across the top, and, perhaps, ten or twelve in depth ; in fact, 
. natural basin. Large trees grew around it, and smaller ones on its 
loping sides ; indications of a not very recent origin. Some have 
ttributed these appearances to the internal workings of the causes 
rhich produced the Cave itself, perhaps the upheaving of strata on a 
mall scale. At least it would seem impossible that the Cave owes its 
xistence to the agency of water alone. But 1 am anticipating. 

After a couple of hours' ride, we found ourselves at the " Cave 
louse ;" an edifice on the plan of the Hotels at the western Springs 
generally. That is to say, a two story building, constructed of large 
ogs, hewn square, and fitting closely above one another, weather 
oarded on the outside, and plastered within. It was at least sixty 
eet in length, and a piazza ran along the whole front, in both stories. 
it each end a cabin had been added to the main building, jutting out 
9 wards the front ; opposite to one of these, and extending in the rear, 
raa a long double cabin made in one, affording a dining-hall on the 
round flour, and a ball-room above. The whole building had been 
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put together piecemeal. Additional accommodations had been pro- 
vided from time to time, as the number of visitors yearly increased ; 
and the heavy log frames of several new ' cabins' stood like so many 
great pig-pens on one side, to be roofed in and completed whenever it 
should be convenient. As there were comparatively few in the house, 
we were soon provided with rooms ; and, in them, we gladly remained 
until the welcome summons of the dinner-bell resounded through the 
building. 

I had passed a day or two at the Cave, some years previous to the 
visit I am now describing ; and, curious to see how my recollections 
of it corresponded with the reality, an hour after dinner found me set- 
ting out with a guide to explore u this side the rivers." A large party 
had been formed for the ensuing day, which we were to join ; but all 
who wish^to examine the Cave at their leisure, must enter it, at least 
once, with the guide alone, for it is dangerous to lose sight of him, 
and with many in the party there is little opportunity to see any thing 
out of the regular path. Donning an old suit, with a lamp in one 
hand and a stout stick in the other, I soon found " Steve," who was 
quietly awaiting me at the entrance of the ravine which leads to the 
mouth of the Cave. Every one who has ever visited the Cave will 
long remember " Steve," the prince of guides. He is as inseparably 
connected with it as Barnum with Tom Thumb, and I really believe 
he loves it more than he does himself. A fine fellow is Steve ; a 
capital companion for any one, and in any mood. Would you be left 
to your own thoughts ? — he is as silent as the stones around you. Are 
you disposed to talk? — every anecdote, every adventure connected 
with the Cave, is at his command, and, with the Trojan hero, he can 
often say, "quorum magna pars fui." He is quite a musician, too; 
and many a time have I listened with pleasure to his full, manly tones, 
rebounding and echoing from the rocky sides of the " Main Cave," or 
in the precipitous " Pass of £1 Ghor." He is a mulatto, though not a 
slave ; and his bright black eyes and intelligent features indicate t 
capacity far above the ordinary run of his race. 

In addition to the lamp, which all must carry, Steve bore a large 
can of oil, suspended from his shoulder by a stout strap ; an indis- 
pensable requisite, if more than an hour is to be spent in the Cave. 
The lamps are made of tin, and fastened below to a small round plate, 
from which three wires rise, meeting in anolher smaller circle of tin, 
above the flame. A ring is fastened to this, by which they are car- 
ried. We entered the ravine already mentioned ; a deep, though 
broad gully, irregular in its course, and heavily overshadowed by the 
trees on either side. After following it for nearly a quarter of a mile, 
we came to a little arbor, constructed of the branches of trees, and 
containing one or two rude seats. Steve turned to me with a half- 
mischievous smile : — " You've been here a'ready, Mr. ; can you 

find the Cave now ? It's only ten steps off." I looked around in 
some surprise for the entrance ; but it was nowhere to be seen. He 
turned abruptly to the right, and the next moment I found myself at 
the mouth. The roof is almost on a level with the ground, and to 
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enter, some twenty or thirty rude stone steps must be descended. 
" Whew ! how cold it is !" " Soon used to that, sir. Take care of 
your lamp." Too late ; it was out ! extinguished by the current of air 
constantly issuing from the mouth in summer. The temperature with- 
in is invariably the same — 59° Fahrenheit ; and as it was nearer 95° 
than 59° in the open air, the current is easily explained. Relighting 
my lamp, we entered the Cave. Before us all was utter, impenetra- 
ble darkness, save where the straining eye would rest on some pro- 
jecting rock, faintly visible by the dim beams of the lamp. Behind 
us yawned the huge mouth, thirty feet in height, and from the very 
centre of the rough arch above, unceasingly dripped the waters of a 
little rill, plashing into a pit beneath. Advancing along the passage, 
we reached a wall built of loose stones, stretching entirely across the 
now narrow avenue, but presenting a large door, through which to 
pass. It was built by the saltpetre miners, during the late war, to 
clear the pathway from rubbish. We entered, beyond it, the great 
vestibule, or antechamber of the Cave. 

I looked around me in astonishment. Where now was the wall, a 
moment ago so near ? Above, around, walled in by darkness ! Soon 
the glimmer of my lamp barely disclosed the outline of huge but- 
tresses supporting the smooth ceiling, now just visible sixty feet above 
me. Quickly inflaming a Bengal light, which illuminated the whole 
area, Steve turned to enjoy my admiration. " What do you think of 

the Rotunda, Mr. ?" I had no words to express my feelings. 

How grand ! How sublime ! An immense oval chamber in the solid 
rock, two hundred feet by one hundred and fifty, the rocky walls rising 
for almost sixty feet, to a ceiling smooth as though the work of the 
trowel ; not a pillar, nor support, but " by its own weight made sted- 
fast and immovable." Opposite where I stood, the " Main Cave" 
branched off, a hundred feet in breadth ; and on the right, at right an- 
gles to its direction, another avenue, equally wide. 

In a few minutes our lamps alone remained to guide us ; aud, cross- 
ing the ' Rotunda/ we entered the * Main Cave.' This is a magnifi- 
cent avenue, and, as its name would imply, the principal one in the 
Cave. It extends for miles, — now straight on, on, till, in the thick 
gloom that hangs like a pall before you, all power of discernment 
fade 8 away, — now sweeping in a majestic curve to either side, re- 
minding one of the tortuous bendings of some huge reptile, or, still 
more, the winding course of the 4 Father of Waters.' Through its 
whole extent, the average breadth is over fifty feet, and the height 
nearly the same. Many objects of interest are pointed out in the 
' Main Cave ;' the ' Church/ an area somewhat like the ' Rotunda/ 
though not so large, and remarkable for a pulpit-shaped projection of 
rock from one side, fifteen feet above the ground ; the * Giant's Cof- 
fin/ an enormous rock, twenty feet in height by thirty in length, and 
presenting from the opposite side of the avenue a most striking repre- 
sentation of a coffin ; the * Star Chamber/ the most perfect optical de- 
lusion I ever witnessed. When we reached it, Steve took my lamp 
for a moment, " to fix it," and placing it under a ledge of rocks, so as 
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greatly to diminish the light, bade me look up. My first impression 
was, " It is a crevice in the roof, — we have remained in the Cave till 
night-fall, — and I see the clear sky with the stars." A moment after, 
the light was uncovered, and following the side upwards with my eye, 
I beheld the starry heavens resolved into the smooth, dark ceiling, 
thickly studded with grayish spots ! 

A few words have sufficed to mention our progress thus far, but it 
had taken no very short time to effect it. The floor of the Main Cave 
is rough and uneven, — covered, near the Rotunda, with heaps of ni- 
trous earth, thrown up by the miners thirty years ago ; and further in, 
the loose rocks, of every form and size, which are thickly strewed 
over it, afford no very pleasant footing. Except the " Rocky Moun- 
tains,"— of which, perhaps, more hereafter, — this is the most un- 
pleasant walking in the whole Cave. I hear you ask, in the simplicity 
of your heart, " Why don't they make a good road, then ?" Bless 
your soul, you would destroy the romance of the thing ! A railroad 
across the Great Desert, or a steam-ferry on the Red Sea, may do ; 
but a turnpike in the Cave ! 

Here, kind reader, though somewhat abruptly, for the present at 
least we must part. If this feeble attempt at describing a few of the 
lesser attractions of " The Cave" has excited in you any feeling of in- 
terest or curiosity, your very devoted scribbler is most fortunate. I 
say lesser attractions, and truly ; for the scenes I have mentioned are 
by no means the most remarkable " on this side the rivers," sub- 
lime as they are in themselves ; and beyond these mysterious streams, 
flowing so silently, so solemnly, far from the light of day, are beauties 
more like the creations of Fairy land than the realities of this world. 
Beauties such as none who have not seen them can conceive ; beau- 
ties of scenery, of form, of texture, defying description no less than 
imitation. You have seen, perhaps, some of those white efflores- 
cences 'yclept " specimens from the Mammoth Cave," carefully 
guarded in cabinets, as precious bits, and calling forth the wondering 
admiration of all beholders. Can you imagine both sides of an ave- 
nue, twenty feet in height, composed of the finest of these, for tiro 
miles ; and tons of the same material crumbling on the floor beneath 
your feet ? You have, then, a faint idea of " Cleveland's Cabinet," 
one of the ' beauties' of the Cave. Perhaps, should you not be al- 
ready wearied, we may meet again in the pages of our * College 
Maga ' Until then, therefore, vale. 
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Sanctum, 12 o'clock at night 

OFT AUGUST AND MOST WORSHIPFUL COMMUNITY : 

It is not often that we, your most humble servants, are willing to expose to your 
ratiny and remark the mysterious ceremonies and magic orgies which are in this 
sret place performed ovtr the defunct offspring of hapless authors. We would not, 
irever, have the recollection of them pass entirely from you ; but desire that the fear 
these terrible rites, by an occasional picture, may at all tiroes rise like a spectre, 
1 impart new energy and a more exalted character to the performances of our cou- 
nters. 

Ft, * surviving members of the "corpse" now assemble, and with bare feet, holding 
h in his hand a magic wand, and covered in a white robe, they take their positions, 
er Betrothed occupies the moderate throne at one side of the apartment. By his 
it, a little depressed, sits the Secretary, who is now to record and divulge the pro- 
dings ; while the rest of the brethren fill the magnificent sofa over against the 
evated seat" There is no other furniture in the Sanctum save the indescribable 
urcs and hangings upon the walls, and an altar in the centre, with materials of 
e> and spirits for a conflagration upon it ; and by its side a tripod, whereon rests the 
•flic," with its sable pall and spectral delineations. On either side stands a juvenile 
ican with a burning censer, like two iron lamp-posts, while their polished surfaces 
acj the brilliancy of the light into greater splendor. A third passes around to the 

ernity a box of , which some eagerly seize upon, while others prefer to enjoy 

tnselves with extracts from a quart of p a. 

Liter certain preliminary exercises, which are never to be known, nor ever performed 
ond these walls, the Secretary, Illuminatus, offers the following resolutions, after 
•ain prefatory bursts of eloquence, in general upon lassitude, laziness, dilatoriness, 
procrastination, which it would be a matter of impossibility to repeat or describe, 
which bad their full and appropriate effect upon the hearers. 
te&olved, That the next No. of this Magazine, for sundry reasons, and the same 
nber of causes, be, and it hereby is, postponed until next term. 
Resolved, That the utmost fervor of our indignatiou be, and it hereby is, felt towards 
ne individual subscribers, who, against all custom, shall delay their payment beyond 
verge of this term. 

Vemlved, That the above resolutions be inserted in the present No. of this Periodical. 
aJl these were passed very nearly with entire unanimity, as there was only one dis- 
cing voice, which, indeed, was supposed to have issued from one of the censer-bear - 
. who have not by any means the privilege of a vote. " Silence, you black imp !" 
vted the " Pater" through his speaking-trumpet ; and the little fellow stood shiver- 
like a smack under a mountain wave. " Whoever has any hairs extracted from 
tail of Pegasus, or the beard of Socrates— any chips picked up in Sir Walter Scott's 
"d, or leaves from the Dodonean oaks, or from Butler's wit-book, let him step forth 
I display." 

Reindeer rises with much dignity and grace, with a huge bundle of manuscript under 
arm, and in a slow tone and solemn aspect reads : " The Yankee Courtship — (this 
■ from the P. O., postage not paid) — a serio-comico-tragedy ; by one who has had 
xrience. 

Enter Job ; oolus ; kandt in pocket ; hair in a frenzy of vprightne**. 

How jump the zephyrs o'er the doping west, 
And blow th' all-fired hot heat out of the inn ! 
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So much ho that in just ten minutes now 

It rises u cold moon, out of the jaws 

Or distant East new. Now with pantaloons 

All strapped, and my best boots on, shilling like 

My mother'* pot, when it has felt the sand, 

I do into this kitchen spring** 

" Hold ! hold !" cried llluminatus, with a gasp, '* for Heaven's sake, spare as. This 
poet must experience tho purifying energy of fire ; he appears to be mostly corabosti- 
ble, if that transmogrified moon of his is a specimen. I move be be laid open tbs 
altar, as an offering from misguided ambition.* 1 

Tho Reader com menced upon another: "Newly-discovered Incidents uouc emi af 
Washington, the Father of his Country." " Horrible !" ejaculated the " Pater,'* wkh a 
frown ; " how long is it ?" •• Only sixty-five pages." •' Only how many V " Sixty- 
five.** " Send it on to Sparks for an addenda to his • Life/ and make him pay the 
postage. It is all it's worth, I presume. What next?** Reader: " A girl without a 

" " A what r thunders the Secretary. ■• A bishop. A Parody." " A far* 

day, hey ? 1 thought they had but one for the whole time. Well ! go on." 

A maiden wandered, and was lost, and struggled through a gale ; 
Yet high above the tempest's blast was heard her mournful wail ; 
And through the dreary wilderness her piercing cry did ring : 
" A girl with a bishop ! oh ! what a dreadful thing !" 

That noisy band of shouting boys — say ! wherefore do they come ? % 

Why do their voices rend the skies ? Why seek they not their home 7 

No home for them ; for, see ! they bear what they on ground did find — 

A thing like that the ladies wear, fixed snugly on behind. 

And loudly now, from east to west, their merry song doth ring : 

" A girl without a bishop ! oh ! what a funny thing !" 

Unhappy lady, hope no more to wear thy bag of hay ; 

For youthful fire inflames their breasts, and fun will have its sway. 

But, in u lady's estimate, 'twere better not to be, 

Than be obliged to roam the world, from that -huge heap set free ; 

And, therefore, through the wintry woods still let thy wailinga ring : 

" A girl without a bishop ! oh ! what a horrid thing !" 

Rut the same spirit in the boys to a high pitch doth run ; 

Their only pleasure is a noise, their only monarch — fun. 

The arm is stretched — the word commands — a mighty heave m given, 

And on a tree the bundle hangs in the free air of heaven ! 

The huge limb groans, that bears the weight, and groaning seems to ring: 

" Is thin a woman*! 



i groans, that bears the weight, and groaning a 
nan's bishop ? oh ! what a monstrous thing V* 



" To the roflin ! to the coffin," roars the " Pater," rising in a heat of ti 
" I go in for the ladies, ' tooth and toe-nail.* I shall stand by them to my dying day; 
and whoever reflects aught upon them, reflects it upon me; and uo reflections Sit 
suffered here, save of that central Hume from these polished walls. You juveniles nay 
not yet be able to appreciate the beatitude of my position ; yet, if you have hearts, tbs 
time will come, be assured, when the fervor of your affection will bring your seal If 
the defense of these sublimest creations of Heaven." Such eloquence and 
cannot be resisted, and it is condemned to the coffin. 

But it would be an endless labor to give a particular account of every 
which is passed under review ; and it is sufficient to state, that almost all 
signed to the coffin or the flames. And now the coffiu is borne sway amid the 
tatious of the judges ; and the altar-fire is kindled, and on its smoke 
cense from the brain-labors of many an hour into the nostrils of rejoicing 
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VOLTAIRE. 

There is, perhaps, in the whole range of historical inquiry, no 
•object more important, at least, more interesting to the literary man 
of modern days, than the life and age of Voltaire. Aside from the in- 
trinsic merits and demerits in the character of this man, we are 
net at the first step of our investigations by a circumstance as re- 
markable for its nature as for the novelty of its occurrence, and un- 
paralleled, we venture to assert, in the history of any other personage, 
the multitude of conflicting opinions which have been zealously cir- 
culated by friend or foe, ever since he began to exert an influence on 
the feelings, habits, and interests of mankind. Already, in his life- 
time, had those streamlets of public sentiment begun to form their 
fountain-head, which were to increase through succeeding ages into 
the mighty current of general approval or condemnation ; at this 
early period were apparent those differences of judgment which sur- 
rounded him, with the several classes of obedient worshipers, ad- 
mirers, opponents, or rancorous backbiters. 

Nor does this distinction cease when mankind has begun to deal 
with his memory. Here, also, the same thorough dissection is prac-i 
ticed, and, as before, the same contrariety of conclusions arrived at. 
Unlike the treatment which most historical personages receive at the 
hands of posterity, no universal spirit of complacency or detestation 
is observed towards his memory. Ever} 7 one desirous of an acquaint- 
ance with his character seems to have betaken himself to a temporary 
seclusion, and finally to have come forth from his retirement with a 
conclusion of his own, independent of, and oftentimes completely at 
Tariance with, that of his nearest neighbor. And still more curious 
than all this, are the several particular opinions entertained by those 
who, in common with each other, admire or dislike his general char- 
acter. We refer now, not to the lovers of the poet, historian, or wit 
Voltaire, but to the eulogists of the author of the poem Zayre, as 
distinguished from the author of Henriade ; to the admirers of the mas- 
ter spirit of the Philosophical Dictionary, as opposed to that of the 
" Essay on the Manners of Nations ;" or yet farther, to the encomiasts 
vol* xin. 31 
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of the Philanthropist, devoting his wealth and energies to the allevia- 
tion of the wants of his suffering fellow-beings, as contrasted with the 
powerful capitalist enriching himself by sagacious, well-conducted 
moneyed operations. Upon all these phases of character, biographers 
and critics have, directly or indirectly, by flattery or severity of com- 
ment, joined issue with each other, and after tugging at their labors 
long and most unmercifully, have arrived at no other apparent result 
than that of confirming themselves in their former convictions. 

In some instances, those who eulogize his religious, or rather anti- 
religious principles, found their conclusions upon totally different 
grounds from others of their same party. Again, many who seem to take 
pride in contributing their efforts to his immortality as a man of genius, 
lavish their praises upon productions of his mind, which others, equally 
as ardent enthusiasts, denominate common-place, nay, almost worth- 
less. An eminent modern critic, for instance, speaks of " the Dia- 
tribe* of Doctor Akakia" as impossible to be read, even at this late 
day, without making " one laugh till he cries," while a contemporary 
critic, fully as celebrated, characterizes the book as liable to injure the 
literary reputation of its author, rather than that of the object of its 
ridicule. Historians, too, have been chided for their partiality to their 
favorite, by writers attached in the same degree to his memory. In 
short, every minute portion of his life, character, and writings, has 
been differently commented upon by those who, however, unite in 
the same undisguised devotion or inveterate hostility to his general in- 
fluence. 

All this is strange, very strange, and can, perhaps, be only ac- 
counted for, by at least allowing that for good or evil he was an extra- 
ordinary man, of whose nature power and address were the elemental 
traits ; that in every effort which he made for the propagation of his 
peculiar principles, there was a language appealing strongly to the 
human heart, which, by enlisting sympathy or exciting fears, elicited 
admiration or provoked hostility. There were striking qualities ex- 
istent somewhere, capable of vast influence upon the human mind, 
and fully justifying the decision of friends and foes, who place his 
name high on the list of master-minds. 

This is not the proper place for an extended notice of the life and 
writings of Voltaire. The accomplishment of a design requiring 
so great labor and delicacy in its treatment, we would not attempt, 
were we even possessed of the ability and desire. A few, perhaps 
somewhat unconnected remarks, upon the most prominent traits of his 
moral and intellectual character, upon those which have induced the 
most decisive criticisms, is all we have in view. 

One suggestion, even at first sight, cannot escape us, — the peculiar 
adaptation of the times and customs under which Voltaire lived, to 
the part which he was to act in life. The reign of Louis XIV was 
just closing, when Voltaire was forming his first impressions in reli- 
gious, political, literary, and social matters. The reign of that mon- 
arch was commenced, and for a short time sustained, in real power 
and glory. French genius and French aims had won, oftentimes at 
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he sad cost of their pupils, a deservedly high reputation throughout 
Europe. The government of state affairs was entrusted to a prime 
ainister of acknowledged sagacity and adroitness ; a splendid array 
>f military talent successfully asserted the rights of France among 
breign nations ; and more than all else, a prince was upon the throne, 
he favorite of his subjects, affable but courtly in his manners, stern, 
ret not bigoted. This state of affairs, however, was of short dura- 
ion, and it were difficult to expect otherwise. The court of Louis 
legenerated from the bands of sagacious statesmen and wise counsel- 
in, into a fashionable circle of beautiful and ambitious women ;»and 
he power which had formerly been wielded by masterly skill for pat- 
iotic purposes, passed under the management of wily priests and in- 
rtguing female favorites. The arena which had been filled by daring * 
nasculine spirits, was turned into the cabaling saloon, whose chief 
ictors were brainless lovers and effeminate women, whose armor was 
ipiced compliments and melting glances. One mistress after another 
tbsorbed the attention of the king, and long after the true efficiency 
if royalty had passed away, there remained the magnificent pomp and 
mposing grandeur of imbecility. 

We can easily conceive that for the display of powers like those of 
Voltaire, this state of affairs was peculiarly fit, in two respects, — as 
in incentive to himself, and as affording a strong probability of a fa- 
rorable reception to his writings. To a mind thus constituted, bold 
Old inquisitive, in the ineffectual attempts made to remedy, by exter- 
lal show and magnificence, the deficiency of true strength and glory, 
ud in the abuses practiced in the name of religion by crafty, unprin- 
cipled priests, in whose bands the holy faith was made a covering for 
he enactment of all sorts of ridiculous farces, there would very rea- 
(onably be suggested skepticism uporrmost of the pretended realities 
>f life — realities which to his sad experience had fully proved them- 
lelves empty, worthless vanities. 

Again, pleasure may cloy, but it cannot satisfy the appetite ; and 
rteasure, in its attraction and fullness, had been followed at the royal 
jourt. By a series of at least questionable modes of enjoying life, 
he government would fain seal oblivion among its subjects to dis- 
prace abroad and misery at home. The race had at last been run, 
ind, as it would appear, no further possibility of innovation or im- 
irovement remained. There was an utter want of that commodity 
10 eagerly co?eted by that restless, fickle people — excitement — nov- 
jlty. Here, then, was a demand for such an entertainment as a genius 
ike Voltaire could offer. The market was empty or filled with un- 
uleable articles, and it is not, therefore, remarkable that his wares, 
to novel, and yet so intrinsically valuable, should meet with a ready 
lisposal. 

With the death of Louis XIV passed away even the shadow of 
[lory with which royalty had still been dimly enveloped. A change, 
f possible for the worse, was made, and imbecility incorporated itself 
nto every branch of government. 

At such a felicitous conjuncture of circumstances, at a period so 
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peculiarly befitting, and, as it were, inviting the originality and spirit 
of such a person, did Voltaire appear, and assiduously employ a life, 
remarkable for its longevity and wonderfully sustained energies, in 
uniting the reputation of a poet and metaphysician, of a historian and 
wit, of a philosopher and man of pleasure. Nor in any of these re- 
spects can he be said to have attained mere mediocrity. In the pro- 
vince of poetry he contests the palm with Corneille and Racine, and 
has left not a few pieces which can be forgotten only with the French 
language. His sparkling wit and sharp-toned ridicule circulated with 
wonderful popularity throughout all Europe ; the one, by its brilliant 
repartee and humorous spicedness, provoking the mirth of monarch* 
and princes ; the other, by its caustic irony and burning satire, tor- 
turing like a lash the objects of its wrath. And still further, to put, 
as it would seem, an appropriate crowning to this medley of astonish- 
ing gifts, he aspired to the reputation of a man of pleasure and popu- 
lar attainments. In this respect history affords not his parallel. Some 
few instances are doubtless on record of those who, in addition to vast 
acquaintance with contemporary customs, have excelled in branches 
requiring seclusion and deep thought. But even these, although con- 
fined to one sphere of intellectual labor, must here yield to this favor- 
ite of society. From a party of pleasure, wherein wit and convirial- 
ity had reigned till midnight, he would retire to his study and devote 
the remainder of the night to metaphysical inquiry and historical 
researches. With one hand he would dispense gifts to the needy 
poor, while holding in the other an unfinished tragedy. At a time 
when his contemporary literati in England were hiding themselves in 
rickety garrets from the sight of importunate creditors, or enjoying 
themselves in a private party unon the humblest of fare, he, their su- 
perior in almost every other respect, was enjoying the munificence of 
princes. 

The character which he seems to have formed in beardless youth, 
and which is best illustrated by a bon-mot of his own, when sitting 
down to a supper with royal company, that " here we are all poets or 
princes," he maintained throughout life, ever the same companionable 
associate, the fascinating wit, the leading spirit of fashionable society. 
Of his reasonable claim to all the qualities here enumerated, there 
seems to be but little dispute. About his merits as a philosopher, how- 
ever, there is not equal unanimity of sentiment. Many, and those 
too of undoubted judgment, are very skeptical upon this point, and 
very disposed to deny the proud distinction which his admirers set 
up for him. In their opinion, there are perceptible in his intellectual 
character very few of those creative, positive powers, which are the 
distinguishing traits of a philosophical mind. The deep, searching 
caste of intellect, the thoughtful, laborious spirit, are nowhere discov- 
erable ; but rather the piercing first glance, which satisfies its pos- 
sessor at the instant. Nor do they stop here. The metaphysician is 
transformed into a satirist, the philosopher into a literary brigand. 
His theories are nonentities, supported by argumentative ridicule. 

We cannot consider this criticism as wholly just, or at least as 
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evincing a proper appreciation of the intentions of Voltaire, and the 
circumstances under which he was placed. Without attempting to 
substantiate his claims to the reputation of a perfect philosopher, even 
allowing that his characteristic merits are on the whole of a decidedly 
negative kind, yet we are authorized in requiring an explanation of 
the fact that he established a sect, organized a party ^ of which he 
was, and still continues to be, the undisputed leader, and digested, to 
a certain extent, a code of laws for the government of that common- 
wealth of which he was the patriarch. Nor do we consider it neces- 
sary that in warring against and weakening the popular and certainly 
abominable religious system of his day, he must build up a counter 
theory — must propagate a new faith. We are disposed to view his 
character fully as philosophic for destroying a system which he con- 
sidered, if not pernicious, at least unnecessary ; a system which bur- 
dened life with unmeaning ceremonies and empty forms ; as if he had 
aspired to and obtained the reputation of a Mahomet and Spinoza. 

To him the simplest mode of existence consistent with the obliga- 
tions of justice, humanity, and moral duty, was very preferable to one 
encumbered with unprofitable rules and customs. In bringing society 
back from this unnatural state, freeing it from useless forms, which, 
far from assisting, clogged its free movement, there was merit, and in 
consideration of the priority of his claim, original, positive merit. It 
ia not true that in overturning the former idols of popular worship, he 
substituted others to command obedience ; yet he inculcated a differ- 
ent system, one which he supposed embraced the beauties and utility, 
without copying the defects of the former ; and in this he so far suc- 
ceeded as to form and lead a sect. 

That he was devoted to philosophical pursuits and studies, there 
can be no question. While his countrymen were groping in darkness 
upon most philosophical and ethical questions, either adopting the 
views of Descartes and Mauputius, occasionally sound, yet oftener un- 
true and ridiculous, or resigning themselves to the sweets of blissful ig- 
norance, he was studying and unfolding the simple and sublime theories 
of Newton, and reducing them to a form appreciable by all. True phi- 
losophy in France dates its origin from this period, and must thank 
Voltaire for the change which has made its academy a hall of science 
and learning, instead of a puerile debating club, devoted to the anato- 
my of unmeaning compliment and fulsome eulogy. 

While therefore we would by no means place his name by the side 
of many, both ancients and moderns, whom mankind freely and rea- 
sonably style philosophers, we are not disposed to absolutely deny to 
Voltaire all claims to this proud appellation. We are rather inclined 
to perceive in his mental character an intense love for truth, and high 
ambition to serve in the cause of its propagation. In expressing this 
sentiment, it is not our desire to assert that his views are always well 
pounded ; that there appear no distortions in his intellectual habits. 
This is a foreign question to the present one. We are now dealing 
with the assertion that he exerted no positive influence, has left behind 
him no strikingly original theories and systems ; but rather personates 
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the destroyer, who team down without replacing. From this judg- 
ment we must express an unqualified dissent. Indeed, it is somewhat 
amusing to witness the attempts of critics, who would fain deny hit 
claims thus. One at least we have in view, who, although arguing 
strongly against the philosopher Voltaire, cannot rid himself of theme 
of this appellation, whenever he mentions his name. It is difficult to 
consider such attempts otherwise than forced, unreasonable— directed 
by the head rather than by the heart. 

Intimately connected with this criticism is another, which as illy 
satisfies us — the charge preferred against Voltaire for adopting the 
mode of warfare which he used in religious matters. Were we to en- 
dorse the most severe and bitter sentences which have here been urged 
against him, we should adopt the conclusion, that he was the very 
personification, the essence, of the spirit of evil ; warring against the 
dearest sentiments of humanity ; dealing satanic thrusts at every thing 
beloved by the human soul, and attempting to compass his ends by the 
most dishonorable and impious means. His proverbial powers of 
humor and ridicule are represented as the armor of a scoffing fiend, 
whose chief delight is to deprive man of his dearest, last hopes, and 
drive him forth upon the vast main of life, robbed of all means of troe 
solace. There is reason for a marked modification of this criticism. 
Even allowing that Voltaire employed his powers of ridicule to support 
and aid his opposition to the religious system of his day, or, if we 
please, to the system in the abstract, there are yet considerations 
excusing, if not reconciling us to, him. The decision of the whole 
matter turns upon the ground whether his course was one suggested 
by honesty of intention. If, as we firmly believe, (and surely there 
can be nothing objectionable in the expression of such a sentiment,) 
Voltaire's skepticism and infidelity was sincere, there is in our opin- 
ion of him, nothing so worthy of fault-finding. By some means or 
other he becomes estranged from religious principle ; he is disposed 
to treat every thing daily passing before his experience ; the whole 
system from one ceremony to the end of the catalogue throughout, as a 
vast imposition. In this state of mind, he desires to exert his powers 
for the amelioration of his fellows' condition. A contemporary in Eng- 
land, Hume, is employing his argumentative resources in disproving 
every thing, and thereby exerting to their fullest advantage his peculiar 
powers. Argument and weighty objection are already in the field, 
wielded by their appropriate possessor. Voltaire is ambitious to con- 
tribute his portion, and decides upon the use of that power for which 
he was noted, and of whose extent he was himself well aware. As 
a student of human nature, he felt that to turn a man from his ways, 
it is only necessary to convince him that he is pursuing a ridiculous 
phantom, a shadow, an artificial deception. He therefore devoted him- 
self to the task of holding up the popular religious system as a solemn 
farce, as a series of imaginary duties, unsanctioned by reason, useless 
at least, probably pernicious, in their tendency. He exerts himself 
for the production of a universal laugh against it ; a significant sneer, 
expressive at the same time of two sentiments— -contempt for the sys- 
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en and vexation for former adherence to it. In the history of his 
xmdact in this respect, we find him subjected to severe criticism. He 
■ represented as heartless, demoniac, in his warfare, insulting the 
meat, firmest convictions of our nature, unfeelingly trifling with senti- 
nents which constitute man's proudest boast. But there is nothing 
nore illustrative of a " petitio principii," of a deliberate manner of dis- 
jroving by assertion rather than argument, than this mode of proce- 
kure. The feelings which Voltaire combatted were to him, as to ev- 
*ry infidel, unsustained by reason, and however forward we may be to 
inert the injustice, we are not authorized in denying the existence, of 
lis convictions. Upon granting that opposition to popular religious 
ceremonies and customs had become a constituent part of his nature, 
leeply engrailed in his mental and social character, we cannot do oth- 
erwise than conclude that defense, even justification of his position, by 
moans most perfectly at his disposal, was allowable. This appears to 
is the correct explanation of the matter, and thus in our opinion is Vol- 
taire subjected to an unjust criticism. 

We feel, however, obliged to part with our subject. We have thus 
far been engaged with noticing some of the prominent features of this 
man's character, and the most remarkable judgments and criticisms 
which these qualities have elicited. From most of them, induced, it 
is useless to deny, by the purest of intentions, we feel obliged to 
iiasent. In the expression of this sentiment we desire not to be un- 
ierstood as advocates for the general influence which he has exercised 
upon mankind. Those powers which for good or evil, probably for both, 
he devoted to his peculiar purposes, have long since been hushed in 
the stillness of the grave. His memory and merits are in the posses- 
sion of posterity, and we feel not disposed to quarrel with any of its de- 
cisions, when expressed in candor and kindness. That he was an ac- 
tive agent in his cause is undeniable. If he was really a ministering 
angel, that he has accomplished a vast deal of beneficial results is 
without question ; if, on the other hand, an imp of darkness, begirt with 
aril and pregnant with baneful influence, we cannot deny the immense, 
incalculable harm thereby propagated. At any rate, he is an extraor- 
dinary character, well meriting deep, earnest contemplation — a medley 
of marvelous gifts — an anomaly — a monster in the history of mankind. 
Such'a rare combination of at the same time desirable and repulsive 
qualities, has perhaps been vouchsafed to no other personage. Upon 
ite study, we are irresistibly obliged to pause and ponder. The syren 
lores and disgusts us. Wc hesitate, and that hesitancy is our doom. 
We desire to do justice to his memory ; we become indulgent, and we 
excuse, we defend, we deify him. 

Over the faults of Voltaire, as of every fellow-man, it should be our 
earnest wish to show all reasonable charity. Like ourselves, he was 
mortal, erring, subject to human frailties ; at times overpowered. For 
these moments of weakness we should observe a just complacency ; 
we should evince a disposition to regard the age in which he lived, and 
consequently the circumstances under which he was placed, and the 
temptations by which he was beset. Nevertheless, we should guard 
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against the influences of that deceptive halo with which genius en- 
velops its possessors. It is proper to remind ourselves that a bad 
cause can be fortified only by extraordinary abilities misdirected, and 
while we feel obliged to confess the partial verification of this in the 
history of Voltaire, we are far from invalidating the position of those 
whom we justify in being his opponents. That existence, through 
which it was his beloved philosophy to pass with gaysome nonchal- 
ance, with the most indifferent regard to the future, has in his case 
been terminated, and we have reason to believe that he has entered 
upon another, over whose decrees and penalties human desire pos- 
sesses perfect impotence. In view of this fact, we feel the illusive- 
ness of all earthly theory and expectation, and cannot but consider that 
in harmony with the belief, that all was created for specific, profitable 
purposes, Voltaire was designed as a martyr to the cause, that irreh- 
gion cannot prosper, even when abetted by the most favorable coinci- 
dences ; that for the perfect hope, much more, attainment of future 
bliss, undue forgetfulness of, and transgression against, the moral duties 
of present existence, is ruinous — is fatal. 



JEREMIAH SIMILE. 

My friend Jeremiah has many estimable traits ; but most unfortu- 
nately for himself and for all his acquaintances he has fallen into the 
too common hallucination that he is a genius. It is his opinion that 
he has a most remarkable talent at a simile, and though I often tell him 
that life is too serious an existence to be expended in such trifling, he 
still persists that similies (and more especially such as he produce*) 
tend to exalt the conceptions of men, and to show them the hidden har- 
monies and analogies which prevail throughout the works of Nature. 

He is by no means witless, and if some means could be devised to 
cure him of this distressing malady, I doubt not he would become a 
worthy and useful member of society. His comparisons are not all 
extravagant. Some of them might be upon occasion very tastefully 
woven into a didactic discourse. But he rolls them out with such pro- 
miscuous and ludicrous profusion, that I never meet him without com- 
miserating his unhappy mania. 

We took a long walk together during vacation, when I remonstrated 
with him long and earnestly, but to no purpose. He declared I could 
never sympathize with the deep delight which possessed him when he 
observed the wonderful analogies everywhere observable between the 
moral and the natural world. As the day was oppressively warm, we 
were glad, before long, to take refuge under a beautiful beech, which 
shaded the bank of a neighboring stream. Though of no great breadth, 
the stream was navigable for some distance above the spot where we 
seated ourselves to enjoy the prospect, and a vessel was upon the stocks 
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on the opposite side. Jeremiah seemed determined to indulge his pro* 
pensity, and I determined to endure it without farther remonstrance. 

" I am very weary," said he, " and this pleasant shade is exceed- 
ingly grateful. So when the mind has been wandering from one vain 
imagination to another, and the great mysteries of truth have dazzled 
, its powers and wearied its efforts, it loves to retire to the shelter of a 
great thought, to which it may devote exclusive contemplation, and from 
the refreshing influence of which it may draw strength for its after 
course. O, (he continued, turning a look of commiseration upon me,) 
you have bad but little insight into that mysterious principle of asso- 
ciation which, to an initiated student of nature, clothes all things with 
a strange, unearthly interest. Just lift your eyes and look around. 
You will observe and comprehend a little of my meaning. 

" Across the stream yonder, they are building a vessel. In a few 
months it will glide gracefully down to the element for which it was 
made, and from which it is for a little time restrained, only that it 
may be the better fitted for its ocean-home. Do you see those timbers 
along its side ? You know their use ; they suffice to sustain it until 
the master builder shall have perfected his work, and then he will thrust 
them aside as useless incumbrances. Now that vessel is a type of the 
human soul. The soul is not in its element in this world. It was made 
for eternity. But the Creator retains it here till the discipline of life 
shall have prepared it for its future voyage across the unknown ocean 
of eternity. Every stroke of affliction is a blow of the artisan upon 
the vessel's side, which rivets and strengthens it to uieet with future 
perils. Those frail supports along the sides, which are so soon to be 
cast aside, are to the vessel what the body is to the soul. These vis- 
able forms of ours are necessary to our souls while the latter are re- 
strained from their proper sphere. The soul would not rest in this 
world were it not for its connection with the body ; but would pass off 
prematurely as yonder vessel would, if its shores were knocked aside 
with a mallet. But the day will come (and Jeremiah's eye kindled 
with the thought) when the Great Builder will have perfected the 
work of his hands. The last blow will have been struck, the last rivet 
driven home. A few gentle strokes will remove this frail support 
which holds us back, and our emancipated spirits shall go forth to exert 
their expanding energies with no narrower a scope than immensity, 
and no briefer an existence than eternity." 

" Very good," said I, " but suppose you descend from so exalted a 
conception and show the principle of association on some less impo- 
sing scale." 

" Certainly ; for I am glad to find any one with sufficient love of 
the beautiful and the good, to hear me patiently. Do you see that child 
across the stream, hurrying along so rapidly ? He does n't seem to 
mind anything else than the object, whatever it may be, which he has 
in view. But look again ; he has come to the gate of his father's 
grounds, towards which he was directing his steps. He has just left 
Sis home and is going forth to the fields to sport. He is obliged to 
stop, you see, at the gate, and must delay some time before he can con- 
vol. xiii. 32 
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tinue his progress. So is every youth who goes forth from the hone 
of his earlier years, compelled, by a necessity of his being, to pane 
and reflect, as he crosses the barrier with which parental love and af- 
fection have ever surrounded and protected him. The Author of Na- 
ture has in kindness so constituted our minds that they will not admit 
of any sudden and violent revolution. Therefore it is that the victims 
of the Great Enemy are led gradually to their ruin and can never be 
made to leap at once the abyss which sunders vice from virtue." 

" But," said I, " the vessel and the gate are both artificial, and the 
devices of men. Show me an instance of the harmony you admire, 
drawn from nature." " Certainly," replied Jeremiah. " Look at these 
trees which skirt the bank of the stream. During Spring and Sum- 
mer, they are all green. At a great distance, from which you cannot 
discern the individual leaves, you cannot distinguish them one from 
another. But let Autumn advance. Let the nourishment which now 
gives them life and vigor descend from their limbs and leave them ex- 
posed to the piercing air of the falling year. You shall find them turn- 
ing, each according to his kind, to a separate hue. One becomes red, 
another yellow, another brown, and all shall reveal distinctly to the 
world their several varieties. So it is with human life. In the vigor 
of health and strength, we may all deceive our fellows, all maintain t 
fair show of virtue, and the world may fail to discriminate aright be- 
tween the righteous and the wicked. But when death comes hasten- 
ing on apace, and * the silver cord is loosening and the golden bowl 
is breaking,' and the sharp tooth of the worm is griding through our 
heart-strings, then we appear in something of our true natures. Death 
is a terrible * discerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart/ 
Many a good man begins his everlasting song of triumph before he 
goes down to his grave ; and many a wretch shrieks out upon his death 
bed with the first notes of the wail of his deathless anguish." 

Jeremiah appeared so much affected by the theme to which hie 
thoughts had been suddenly directed, that I left him in silence for 
awhile to his own contemplations. His appearance too, I confess, 
quite surprised me. He was one of that peculiar class of fellowi 
whose features are not generally very striking, but whose countenances 
are sometimes so lit up with internal emotion that we wonder to see 
them capable of so much expression. Jeremiah fixed his elbows firm- 
ly against his knees, and, leaning his forehead upon the palms of his 
hands gazed with the most intense earnestness down into the deep 
clear water beneath him. I happened to have taken a seat somewhat 
below him upon the bank, from which I could command a full view of 
all the workings of his countenance. I have often noticed that we are 
by no means displeased at observing others affected by the play of our 
features. I suppose the fact (for it certainly is a fact) must be owing 
to our love of a consciousness of power, a feeling which may be often 
traced in circumstances apparently the most trivial. Garrick, perhaps 
the best actor which the British stage has ever furnished, took die most 
intense delight in alternately frightening and amusing a child, by vivid- 
ly representing the various passions. This disposition notunfrequen>» 
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]y leads us to display on oar countenances more emotion than is felt 
within ; and I have no doubt that it led my friend Jeremiah, on the oc- 
casion alluded to, farther than the truth would warrant. 

At all events I was willing he should know that I was by no means 
overcome by the clouds and sunshine which passed fitfully across his 
features. " Come, you've moped long enough. Wake up and 
give us some more of your * exquisite natural harmonies. 1 Does this 
principle of association extend completely throughout nature ?" 

" Certainly it does ; it is as universal as the law of gravitation. Not a 
single leaf or grain of dust is without its lesson of wisdom, and its 
counterpart in the world of thought.' 9 

I at once determined to put him to the test and see how he would 
endure it. " There's a clam-shell half full of sand by the water. 
What hidden lesson does that teach 1" " Many," instantly replied 
Jeremiah, " but most emphatically the transitory nature of human life. - 
You see the water breaks ever and anon in little ripples over the shell. 
You see also that by the flux and reflux of each wave, a few grains of 
sand are dashed out into the open water. Now I should suppose you 
might read the lesson yourself without wishing me to interpret. The 
hour glass is commonly reckoned an affecting emblem of life, but this 
•hell is truer to nature than the hour-glass. As soon as a man is born 
into the world, Death draws near and commences his struggle for his 
victim. Our existence, from the cradle to the grave, is one long contest 
between life and death within us. Now your hour-glass by the quiet 
and ceaseless dropping of its particles represents this fierce and terri- 
ble contest as an unresisting and prolonged surrender by the energies 
of life to the, onset of death. But the victory is not so readily won. 
The attack is indeed weakly resisted during the feeble months of in- 
fancy, and most at once abandon the contest and pass to heaven, like 
angels assuming the human form to take a momentary view of this dark 
world. But if once the enemy (for men will obstinately persist in 
calling him so) has been baffled till the growing frame has gathered 
strength, it is long before he makes to tremble again the bulwarks of 
the * citadel of life.' Occasionally, indeed, he advances his engine 
and effects a breach ; but the powers of life put forth their strength 
and he retires in confusion to bide his time. His victory is therefore 
long delayed and his inroads are often brief and interrupted. Ail this 
is taught you by the shell which lies before you. A few sands only 
are dashed out by each such successive wave, and meanwhile the great 
body remains unharmed within." 

I was somewhat amused by the long series of reflections which 
Jeremiah deduced from the phenomena of a clam-shell, and determined 
to give him one more trial before abandoning his case as hopeless. 
Looking around for an object on which to test his ingenuity, the idea 
of a practical joke came into my head. Suddenly snatching one cor- 
ner of the stone on which Jeremiah was quietly sitting and enjoying 
his contemplations, and springing aside to let it pass 1 gave it and its 
load a motion down towards the water which the steep declivity of 
the bank put it out of Jeremiah's power to arrest. The demure ex- 
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pression of hit features instantly gave way to a black scowl. But the 
gravitating tendency of his physical system soon drew his attention to 
the singular evolutions which it was performing. Complete despair 
settled upon his countenance as he tremulously abandoned himself to 
his fate. The idea of arresting his course was, as I said, entirely vain. 
His exertions were confined to maintaining an erect posture and de- 
scending with the dignity which becomes a man of mind. But even 
this consolation was denied him. The stone which bore him, having 
begun to slide, speedily came in contact with another which had n't 
and was n't disposed to. The natural consequence was that the rocks 
remained behind while Jeremiah continued his entertaining perform- 
ances. 

Then followed a series of those peculiar involuntary gestures hv 
which Nature endeavois to maintain the equilibrium of the body. His 
arms flew round like those of a windmill in a brisk gale. His lower 
limbs described alternately the letters A and V with a most remarkable 
facility. Then he would gain, and for a moment maintain his balance. 
But directly up flew one arm, then the other, then both together, then 
both legs, and thus Jeremiah reached the mud by the water side in t 
condition as remarkable as it was distressing. Meanwhile he had 
loosened everything moveable in his course, and turf, sticks, and stones 
followed, rattling about his ears, very much, as he afterwards observed, 
(for Jeremiah had a vigorous imagination,) like little imps rejoicing in 
his downfall. 

No sooner had he reached the bottom than he rose from his position 
and without waiting to shovel off the mud, turned towards me with 
an expression resembling those of a rabid dog, a hyena and an ex- 
asperated female, all compounded. It was a critical period with me, 
but I met the emergency nobly, and inquired with great calmness, — 
" Jeremiah, what great lesson in the world of thought is associated 
with this unfortunate incident ?" The thunderbolt which was evident- 
ly prepared, was laid instantly aside, and with a grave countenance 
and a dignified demeanor, strangely contrasting with the condition of 
his person, Jeremiah stood still in the mud and delivered me a half 
1 hour's homily on the perils of falling into mental dejection, the diffi- 
culty of maintaining, in such cases, the equilibrium of the mind, and 
the sad plight to which it reduces the entire mental constitution ; con- 
vincing me beyond a doubt that his mania was remediless. 
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SCHOLARSHIP. 

Gkntlb Friends, — You hear our subject. We do not hope to 
yresent anything new, at any rate in matter. Alas ! there is but little 
iriginality — a grain as it were — in this poor world now-a-days. Ev- 
iry thing seems verily " weary, flat, stale, and unprofitable." All we 
sin expect is to. bring a few old thoughts before you in the dress and 
pise of our own fancy, which in faith is considerable ; for next to 
laying a new thing well and at the first, must surely be put the saying 
in old thing well and last, more truly and grandly uttered than by any 
me before. 

As to our subject, we will at once forestall your captious censure 
by confessing that it is hackneyed enough. And yet you will find that, 
like the truths of the Bible, or those tried, terse proverbs, which abide 
forever, because coeval with all human experience, it can never be 
set aside as old or untimely. So long as mind is prevalent over flesh 
and men keep not down, with the cold, sensual hand of carnal policy, 
its uprisings after truth, so long must the claims of scholarship be im- 
perious and valid. In a word, Sir Reader, so long as there are things 
to know, there must be knowers, and a right way to know them. 

The students of our day, and certainly of our land, are mostly but 
meagre and feeble folk in learning. Abroad, even, in the old country, 
which has been thickly and patiently sown for ages with the seeds of 
thought, where is that race of thinkers that should have sprung up 
from them ? The giant men of books who trode so gloriously the in- 
tellectual arena of the sixteenth century, who were nurtured amid 
mental wars and controversies, and trained in the severities of thorough- 

Sing schools, have gone their ways ; and who are there now that can 
i up their panoply ? We find few that prove themselves able to 
wield with familiar skill those massive weapons, the shield of Ajax 
and the spear of Achilles ! We do not mean by this that we have no 
scholars in these times. There are many, both in this country and 
Europe, who are mighty men at books, who are well-versed in the 
lessons of Wisdom, the true interpreters of Nature and the proper 
high priests of her mysteries — who are, in every sense of the word, 
Scholars. They adorn every profession and enlighten every science, 
blessing the world daily in their silent, patient business, with the real 
and tangible profits of gainful theories. On every side we find them, 
useful, happy, labor- willing men. Yet they are by no means com- 
mon. There are numbers beyond compute of students, so called ; 
but they are of little account in the reckonings of sound men ; insig- 
nificant enough on the lists of the mighty. Of the possessors of a 
broad, deep, natural knowledge, we have but few. 

We know not how it may be with others ; but for our single self, 
when we cast our eyes on so dwarfish a set, we long for those early 
times, those good ancestral days, when men dipped their pens into 
their own brains and not in those of their neighbors ; when they wrote 
because they felt, and felt because they thought ; when they were 
simple in their notions as they were plain in their lives. Those were 
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the times of Roger Ascham, the famous tutor to Queen Elizabeth isi 

Sir John Cheke, the best scholar of his age, and Lord Burleigh, that 
worthy patron of science and schools of learning ; of Milton, Waller 
Raleigh, and Bacon ; of the sturdy Luther, the mild Melancthoa, tat 
learned and wily Erasmus ; and a goodly host of others, whom tat 
time forbiddeth to mention. Then education was more of a horn 
work, a self-process, actively from within, rather than passively from 
without ; when learners took good heed to their teachers, and, as oh 
saith, " by busy imitation with tongue and pen, got true eloquent 
speech." 

We do by no means take it upon us to say that the professed schol- 
ars of our age are in one sense less learned than were the class we 
have mentioned. In the matter of mere information, in the possestioi 
of true theories in science and right principles in art, in a correct aid 
minute acquaintance with the forms and materials of knowledge, we 
are, without doubt, vastly their superiors. But, alas ! how scanty 
and poor is an excellence that lies chiefly in the husk and garnish: 
ment of things ! Prithee, pride, be still. In the knowledge actuattr 
gained, in that inward training which is the true and only end of all 
outward circumstances and instruments, how much better and further 
were they than ourselves ! Under that old style of writing, quaint, 
rude, unenviable enough, at times, they yet showed a meaning and 
mo8Uexcellent sense, which we miss, with much sorrow, from the pro- 
ductions of more modern authors. In every thing they say there runs 
a vein of thought, so easy, rich, and natural, and withal so pleasant, 
that their oddest conceits are often fullest of truth, and take captive at 
once our fancies and hearts with an instant and charming power. 
And this is so far the case, that any one at all familiar with the 
writings of that day, will often find himself wondering at the great 
power of their language, and be almost ready to believe that the worda 
which he hears and utters every day had then another and stronger 
sense, and have lost, in the growth of years, a good part of their sig- 
nificance. 

But how is this ? How comes it, that with the same medium of 
thought, the souls of men, in that age, shone out so much more lus- 
trous and clear than now ? How is it, that words and phrases, then 
full and fervid with intelligence, are now grown dull and tame. How 
is it, we ask again, that in actions as well as language, and even ia 
their commonest behavior, they showed themselves so much truer to 
nature ? So wide and obvious a difference cannot be wholly ex- 
plained by any peculiarity in their circumstances. We might, indeed, 
expect that in the infancy of all nations men would be more simple 
in their speech and writings, as they were led to be in their manner 
and their lives. But should this, of necessity, give more power and 
naturalness to all they did and said ? Or did they have stronger mo- 
tives to study, from the state of things among which they were cast 
and the peculiar nature of the times on which they were fallen, and 
having fewer books to read, had more time and necessity to think ? 
Or did they dwell more upon the past, and have a richer field of time 
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i eurvey f Or was there any national reason which should make 
Mm the strong men they showed themselves ? 

All these causes had doubtless much to do with the great excellence 
F their education ; but, we hold, cannot account for all the differences 
'hich so distinctively mark the scholars of that glorious age and those 
f modern, and especially of American growth. England and Ger- 
umy — for the best patterns of manly and thorough scholarship came 
on them — were at that time in a peculiar position. Europe was just 
oming forth from the middle ages, as from a land of darkness, with 
er clumsy absurdities and dusky notions clinging fast to her. Knowl- 
ige, of course, was in its infancy, and had gradually worked its way 
om the sequestered haunts of busy, bungling monks, among the 
lasses. Men of all ranks and common grades were beginning to 
tody and think. All this we know had much to do with their eager- 
ess for truth, while their scanty helps in its attainment may some- 
rhat account for their thoroughness and simplicity. 

It is a great thing to be on the confines of so significant an age as 
rere those middle centuries. Man becomes infinitely curious and 
arnest, and his progress incessant and rapid as it is certain. But if 
tiey had a great Past to inspire them with energy, speaking from the 
toman and Grecian annals with the deep-toned wisdom of two 
bousand years, surely we have a greater. Never, we believe, was 
sere so splendid a Past, so powerful to command a nation's steady 
etrospect. Never was there a more glorious career than that of 
America, at once to make a people sober and glad. If it was the sim- 
ile study of the Past which then wrought in men's minds so manly 
nd befitting an education, we, of this age, have all that they could 
M>k back upon, together with an additional and intermediate period, 
lifted with as great men and more important events than distinguished 
ay former era. Besides, we have now many more tools for the get- 
ing of knowledge, the gathered stock of many generations. The 
lighways of thought are becoming wide and open, and have many 
revelers upon them. The swift advance of science and the wide- 
caching arts are making avenues, not merely for the merchandise of 
pods, but the interchange of sentiments and theories ; swelling the 
leeve-o of the sailor, the whistle of the car and the cotton-mill, as 
rell as that significant hum of knowledge, ascending daily from the 
ieping lip of childhood or the manlier tongue of youth, all over our 
end, the delightful presage of an intelligent posterity. 

Improvement is ever on the wing for a farther advance. Invention, 
may and quick-eyed, treadeth nimbly on the heels of ingenuity. In- 
elligence standeth on the thick-peopled shores of Europe and America, 
segerly waiting to pass each to the sister hemisphere, a steady and 
-eeistless intermarch of thought, and solemn as the ceaseless flow of 
he gray midland ocean, 'which is made its vast vehicle, or the fated 
rush of spirits, which, as Grecian stories say, 

" were borne, in silence lone, 

Along the lake of Acheron." 
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All those are our express benefits, in which we stand their betters. 
There must, then, have been something other than circumstances which 
made those of olden time the scholars they were. It was not from with- 
out — it was not in instruments. It was from within, in the manner of 
study. In a word, at that time men thought; and this we believe to be the 
only adequate and proper reason. The world of men and things around 
had to them a meaning. They were hemmed in by realities. The 
tangible and visible, which are to us dull forms, lifeless and witless, 
were in their clear vie w the simple and pleasant signs of inward and 
blessed spiritualities. The universe became fervid and glorious with 
thought, and they were held bound in secret pleasures, which the gross 
dull-eyed world knew not of. Hence the strength and nimblenesa of 
their powers, the evenness of their minds, and the graciousness of 
their natures. Seeing things as they were, they had no heart towards 
improprieties and that monstrous one-sidedness which so disfigures the 
intellect, and marks an unhealthy soul. 

But we have few specimens of this growth, and this firm, even tex- 
ture of mental being. Now-a-days we do anything but think. We 
read, we hear, we learn, but we do not reflect. We cram our heads 
with reviews and our memories with facts, but never go to the originals 
of the one, or dream of applying the other. We mingle with men. 
yet know them not ; we look at things, but see them not. We are 
busy, — no one busyer than the yankee, — yet not steady. We hold to 
the opinions of our fathers and friends, as so many sacred and certain 
traditions ; but we neither examine those, nor form any of our own. 
In a word, we are in haste, not in earnest. We have, in the charac- 
ter of our people and the peculiarities of our situation, the best ele- 
ments of the Scholar — enterprise, penetration, and a ready, sleepless 
ingenuity, which cannot be outwitted — qualities which will make scien- 
tific enterprises rapid and effective, like our warfare. We have within 
ourselves as vast resources in the mental as in the physical world- 
powers and intellectual prowess ; while in those grand or gentle ob- 
jects of nature, which furnish the strongest symbols of thought, — out 
old mountains, our primal forests, our rivers and lakes, with a reach 
and swell like the sea, — we have materials for the most splendid and 
valuable productions of Genius, in Poetry, Philosophy, or Art. This 
one thing we lack — a want which sets us down as below the average 
of Scholars, in the true notion of the term — a patient-thoroughness in 
searching the reasons and relations of things. 

We must be seekers before we can be knowera. Let us awake 
from our sluggishness and imbecility. Let us pour the gathered ener- 
gies of our natures upon the truths which concern our being, till we 
shall have cast off the charge of hollowness and fearfulness in study, 
and wrought a National Scholarship, which shall make us in science 
what we are in commerce ; so that the nations shall not only respect 
our flag, which casts a shadow on every sea, but our books, which 
shall be read in every tongue ; and instead of compelling us to visit 
the old world as the metropolis of knowledge, shall draw all people to 
the shrine of the new. earnwall. 
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LIFE— ITS SHADES AND LIGHTS. 

" A Vale of tow ! M Fit name for such s world ! 
A world, where roan is doomed so oft to drink 
The bitter cap of eorrow f and weep o'er 
The miseries, and woes, which hourly fall 
To fallen man. Fit name lor each a world ! 
Anticipated joys, untested, tarn 
To grief and flee away — temptation* roth 
Upon ni like a flood— unnumbered woee, 
Innumerable trials, pierce the heart 
With keeneet pangi — adversity 
Rolls o'er us, with its dark and sullen wares. 
Who cannot tell of disappointed hopes, 
Which gather round the mind and shroud it thick 
With gloom? Who has not worn the saddened brow 
So deeply stamped with sorrow ? And whose cheek 
Has not betrayed the bitter, silent tear? 
And can we e'er forget the lonely hours, 
That have on " leaden wings" moved over us— 
Those gloomy nights and more than sunless days- 
While we have borne the cross, the heavy cross 
Of suffering ? And who of us that has 
Not bowed before Affliction's shrine, and laid 
Upon her cruel altars some fond gift- 
Some offering dear as life itself— then mourned 
The last and broken tie that bound us here ? 
What wonder then, that 'mid these trials, woes, 
And sorest of life's ills, fond Hope forsakes 
Ue, and the shadow of Despair broods o'er 
The sorrow-stricken soul ! " A vale of tears !" 
Fit name for such a world ! 

Bat is our home 
Nought but a waste of suffering, sighing, woe ! 
And is mans lot so sorrowful and sad. 
So helpless, hopeless and forlorn ? Methinks 
There is a brighter page 'twere well to look 
Upon— one that discloses joys which more 
Than compensate for all our toils and tears, 
And when we grieve, despond and e'en despair, 
We think not of the thrill ofecstasy 
That penetrates the soul, and causes all 
Its cbordito vibrate with the magic touch 
Of tenderness and love, when friends, " but few 
On earth, and therefore dear," together meet, 
Perchance, long absent meet ;— nor do we think 
33 
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Of all oor joyous smiles and ardent hopes, 
And recollections fond, of by-gone days, 
Which steal upon the soul like music soft, 
And distant, at hour of tranquil night ; — nor yet 
The deep sensations, painful, yes, but sure 
They're pleasing too — the melancholy joy — 
Which all of us hare felt, when visiting, 
And planting fresh with flowers, the graves 
Of those we loved ; nor yet think we of that 
Unfailing source of happiness, whence flows 
A stream of pure felicity, most deep, 
Whose branches constitute a thousand rills, 
Which fertilize, and gladden, and adorn 
The field of human life — domestic bliss. 

There too's a pleasure and a satisfaction felt 
In conquering self, that seldom is derived 
From any source beside. And surely 'tis 
A glorious strife, and victery is more 
Than doubly glorious. And he who wins 
The conquest, he is worthy of a crown 
More dealing far than ever graced the head 
Of proudest earth-throned king. And such an one 
Shall he receive in that " great day," and there 
Will find the joy of that approving hour 
To far outweigh the ills of years. 

And how 
Exalted, yea, and how unspeakable, 
The pure delight it gives, to wipe the tear 
From Sorrow's eye— console the comfortless — 
Afford relief to those distressed — bind up 
The sad, the broken heart — administer 
The healing balm to Affliction's bitter wound — 
And cheer the lonely, cold and wretched roof 
Of Poverty! 

But oh! the height of btisj, 
Of earthly bliss, is what he feels who Uvea 
Not for himself, but for his brother man. 
Thrice happy he ; no joy compared with his. 
How enviable his lot ! And if it leads 
Him far away to other climes, as oft 
It does, unfriended and alone, to toil 
And labor there — 'tis this that solaces 
His care-worn breast, that cheers his lonely hours, 
That gives a refuge in distress. And this 
Has made the flinty stone, the pillow soft — 
The cold damp ground, the downy bed t he dews 
Of night, the choicest coverlets— and heaven's 
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Broad canopy , a safe and enre retreat 
From many a pitileei ■torm. 

These then are joys 
Which we ail have or can taste. Therefore, 
Call not this world a " vale of tears:" amy not 
That" time m not worth living for," and that 
It aavora more of ill than good, that it 
Haa more of bitter than of sweet 



DEVELOPMENT OF THE ANGLO-AMERICAN MIND. 

le great struggle between the Roman and the Barbarian powers, 
e commencement of the Christian era, the Anglo-Saxon race 
its first appearance. Though it was then weak, in comparison 
te Huns and Vandals, who swept, like a deluge, through south- 
lrope, prostrating everywhere in their course its civilization, 
hat time it has moved on steadily to conquest and to empire, 
lere is no rival of its greatness. 

settlement of America forms an epoch in the progress of this 
It was here placed in new conditions, a new energy was in- 
nto its spirit, a new path was struck out by its genius ; and 
ts developments are still truly Anglo-Saxon, they are also dis- 
nd characterize a new order of mind. 

shall sketch the progress of the Anglo-Saxon race, as it is seen 
own country. 

onal development, it must be remembered, is in obedience to 
principles of human nature. While it is admitted that pro- 
is a law of intellect, whether individual, national or moral ; it 
9 seen that its order is always from the physical to the spirit- 
The woodman and the mechanic are pioneers of the artist and 
olar. American mind, noble indeed in the commencement of 
ier, ever active, ever earnest, cannot be expected to present a 
'elopment, until time is allowed for the operation of these uni- 
xincipies. 

history opens with a few small colonies scattered along the At- 
oast. Though weak, yet they dare, with a true courage, con- 
le idea of subduing a continent over which nature has forever 
preme dominion. True to their wants, to Anglo-Saxon enter- 
d religion, they struggled with their condition, till the rugged- 
nature yields to their industry, and the red man flies before 
iwards the setting sun. 

while their enterprise at home is thus successful, abroad it has 
ted every ocean and sea, in spite of tropical heat or polar cold, 
turns laden with the riches of every clime. These colonies, 
rtured by necessity, swelled into states, based upon constitu- 
>veloped within themselves by the collision of free, active mind 
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with mind. We are thus brought down to the period immediately 
preceding the revolution, which discovers another phase in the pro- 
gress of American mind. It is not as proof of physical powers, that 
we notice this event ; but to show the gathering strength of intellect 
While all other civil revolutions have either been provoked by long 
suffering under tyrannous oppression, or were the offspring of popular 
violence raging under the guidance of some ambitious Cataline, ours 
is the creation of intellect. It was the result of seminal principles, 
inherited by the Puritans from their ancestors, which took root with 
them in American soil, and shot up, with luxuriant growth, into quick 
maturity. It was the effort of a daring genius, proud of its birth- 
right, to repel an injury which it saw about to be inflicted upon its 
own divine nature. Whether this genius is seen, as it gained mighty 
utterence in the eloquence of Adams and of Henry, or, as, on the ap- 
proach of battle, it inspirited our armies for the deadly encounter, it 
ever careers above physical force. 

But another period elapses, and we are called to mark another stage 
in the progress of American mind. The independence which hat 
been gained does not yield the promised advantages ; it has only given 
occasion for those necessities to be felt which point out a true policy. 
The confederacy, trembling in every joint and timber, threatens, ere 
long, to fall, and crush a nation's hopes beneath its own ruins. A 
convention meets. The Genius of Liberty awaits the issue in fearnil 
silence. Will our country secure the end of the revolution ? Will U 
embody its principles and spirit in some permanent, available form ! 
Shall the Anglo-American race now assert its true nobility, and show 
to the world its competency for self-control ? To accomplish this, 
magazines of powder and thundering artillery are vain. It requires a 
purely intellectual effort. But those who fought our battles secured 
our peace. We gaze with admiration upon the superstructure of a 
constitutional government. 

Again the Genius of Liberty pauses. Is the American mind equal 
to this higher emotion of existence to which it has been raised? Many 
good constitutions have been formed, where there was neither the vir- 
tue nor the strength to maintain them ; hence they have either fallen a 
prey to some military chieftain, or been prostrated before the rage of 
popular violence. Again the issue dissipates our fears and more than 
realizes our hopes. The thirteen Luminaries of the Western Hemis- 
phere, though impregnated with diverse elements, unite and form one 
bright galaxy. Government, with all its complicated machinery, be- 
gins to move, every lever and wheel in its place, while all the motions 
are equalized by the balance. 

The Federal compact has not been a lifeless system. In its bosom 
have been warmed into activity and nurtured into strength, industry 
and enterprise, till they have expanded into innumerable forms of 
wealth. In each successive period of history which has been no- 
ticed, there is seen new intellectual development. If we view Ameri- 
can mind from any other point of observation, its progress will ap- 
pear no less marked. Take the discoveries and the applications of 
science. 
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First, we see Franklin, in his homely, practical way, going out 
amidst a shower with a kite, to woo the fierce thunderbolt /rora the 
cloud. The fabled benefactor of the human race in Grecian story, 
who stole fire from heaven and gave it to mortals, with the wisdom of 
Minerva and the skill of Vulcan, finds a reality in this our American 
Prometheus, from his relation to the progress of the mechanic arts of 
our country. 

But population increases and extends itself, far from the Atlantic, 
along the majestic rivers and the imbosomed lakes of our wide terri- 
tory. New necessities are created. New demands are made upon 
experimental science, for some invention which shall facilitate inter- 
course. A genius, in whose arteries courses Anglo-American blood, 
answers the demand, and, by a simple application of the power of 
steam, brings the most distant states into close proximity. 

Population still advances, and other wants are felt. Our country 
stretches out into an empire almost boundless in extent. Lest the 
pulsation of the heart should be felt too feebly at the extremities, or 
the veins should perform their functions ill, the electric current is ap- 
plied to quicken the circulation of the system. 

Thus, from whatever direction our country is viewed, it is seen ad- 
vancing. And this advancement is not like that of China, in popula- 
tion only, while mind is stationary, but they move on together in one 
grand progression. Had Captain John Smith, when he was exploring 
the shores of the Chesapeake and of New England, mapped out, in 
imagination, this broad continent, had he seen the Jamestown and 
Plymouth colonies swell into a mighty empire, and been assured that 
in the short space of two centuries all this should be a reality, would 
not his restless, grasping genius have been more than satisfied ? 

If Roger Williams, while he was slumbering on the cold ground, 
on the night of his arrival in Providence, had dreamed of the present 
development of his idea of government, in the history of his own 
State, and by the pens of its authors ; if he had extended his view, 
and seen a nation bowing reverently to the sovereignty of conscience, 
must not his fatigues and trials have been forgotton in such magnifi- 
cent results ? 

While, however, much praise is bestowed on American enterprise, 
its literature and fine arts are censured for want of taste and original- 
ity. But these, it is seen, are necessarily of slow and late growth. 
American mind has advanced in accordance with the law of human 
progress. Though it has been free to act or not to act, the order of 
its developments was immutably fixed by Him who controls mind as 
well as matter. But the same law which has hitherto directed its 
course, will ere long usher in a literary period. 

If American mind has thus early in its course erected no mean 
monuments to Literature and Art, can we expect too much of it? 
Will not our most sanguine, our largest hopes, fall short of the reality, 
when, true to its nature, it shall change its direction, and with all its 
native earnestness and determination, apply its powers to intellectual 
creations t Then, from our valleys shall arise, in strains of eloquence 
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and of poesy, and be echoed on by every hill-top and mountain, the 
deeds of American heroism. Then may Mount Washington surpass 
the Helicon and the Parnassus, and the Tiber be rivaled by our Po- 
tomac and Ohio, while Mount Olympus and the Peneus shall be real- 
ized in the beauty and grandeur of Catskill and Hudson. Then shall 
there be a proud superstructure, American in every stone of its foun- 
dation, in every column and support in its spires, its decorations of 
tapestry and of statuary, which will be a fit expression of the achieve- 
ments of Anglo-American Mind. 



THANATOS. 

Ob, when I lay me down to breathe my last, 
When to the final conflict I most bring 
Whate'er of strength, of fortitude, of hope, 
Remaineth from the pilgrimage of life ; 
When, like a shadow, or a pawing dream, 
Earth'e busy scenes shall flit from my dim sight ; 
When the warm grasp of friendship is relaxed 
Before the mandate of th' all-sundering King, 
Who stands, the goal of life's race quickly ran ; — 
Oh then may the kind Heavenly Shepherd still 
The triumphant shout of the grim monster, 
Cheering my trembling spirit to the strife ; 
And then may my victorious head the crown, 
The golden crown, adorn ; and may a harp be mine, 
Wherewith, no more in feeble earthly strains, 
The praises of Immanuel I shall sing ; 
But, with pure heart, before th' Eternal Throne, 
Strike to the notes of heavenly melody ! 



RETRIBUTION OF NATIONAL SIN. 

The past may be viewed in the light of a grand series of experi- 
ments, made for the benefit of the present and future. Examples 
have been accumulated without number, from which it is easy to de- 
duce the true principles of national polity. The hand-writing of time 
is fearfully legible. In dark crimson characters it declares the indis- 
soluble connection between the deeds and the fate of nations, and 
thus shows, scarcely less plainly than revelation, the policy as well as 
the obligation of justice. 

Especially does history affirm the true retribution of national sia. 
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Containing little else than a record of nations rising to splendor and 
power in a brilliant career of crime, and sinking under a load of guilt 
and corruption, it shows, most conclusively, that to be permanent they 
must be established in right. To say that in the mutability of human 
affairs, government must eventually yield to the great law which is 
found in the physical world, and their day of strength be followed by 
a period of decay, does not give the exact truth. It is national crime 
that is the forerunner and the cause of national destruction. All his- 
tory proves it, and its lessons should administer a stern and withering 
rebuke to the grasping hand of ambition, avarice, and power. Long 
centuries ago its voice should have been too fearfully audible not to 
have been heard and obeyed. But, notwithstanding the experience of 
the past, the present seems bent on the same hazardous course of ex- 
periment, (if that can be called experiment whose results are already 
made certain by innumerable trials,) and infatuated by the splendor of 
its own ambitious hopes, is pursuing schemes of extended dominion, 
whose immediate success both revelation and history declare can only 
render their final defeat the more signal. 

Perhaps no other modern example illustrates and confirms the prin- 
ciple of Retribution of National Sin, equally well with Spain. Hence, 
in the development of our subject, we shall have occasion to notice a 
few particulars in her history. 

It is needless to tell what Spain is now. Perhaps it would be 
equally needless to speak of her as she was in the fifteenth century, 
when all Europe envied her greatness and trembled at her power. 
But, we ask, how is she fallen ? The desolating scourge of war has 
not entered her borders, exhausted her resources, consumed her wealth, 
and crushed her power. The elements have not broken in upon her 
in wrathful strife and buried her cities and laid waste her fertile fields. 
It is no natural or external calamity which has made barren her soil, 
paralized the energies, and broken the spirit of her people, and placed 
ner at the foot, as she once was at the head, of the nations of Europe. 
Spain is emphatically what she has made herself. Freely and de- 
liberately has she wrought her own ruin. 

With the union of the crowns of Castile and Aragon, in 1479, by 
the marriage of their sovereigns, Ferdinand and Isabella, began the 
importance of Spain in the affairs of Europe. But the year 1492 
must ever remain the most memorable epoch in Spanish history. Dis- 
tinguished as the year in which the discovery of America by Colum- 
bus gave to the sovereigns of Spain the possession of a new world ; 
as the period in which Grenada was wrested from the Moors, and 
thus the Mussulman's power in Western Europe annihilated forever ; 
and finally, as the year in which the bloody inquisition, by its equally 
blind and merciless persecutions, banished from Grenada all Jews, — 
amounting to some hundreds of thousands, — who would not embrace 
the Christian faith ; — this year, thus distinguished, undoubtedly made 
Spain the first power in the world, but at the same time paved the 
way for her future calamity, and introduced into her bosom the very 
elements of her destruction. 
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These three events had each not a little influence in determining 
the fate of Spain, but we shall notice only the first. 

The discovery of a Western Continent had no sooner been made 
known than it gave birth, in the minds of the sovereigns of Spain, to 
the wildest conjectures and the most extravagant hopes. From that 
moment they seem to have abandoned their former policy, and that 
which all experience should have taught them was the only eeitiii 
way to prosperity, and were henceforth actuated by ambition and m- 
rice, more than by a love of justice and a desire to promote the hap- 
piness of their people. Claim was immediately laid to ail lands what- 
soever that they might discover. Their flag had been already un- 
furled by Columbus on the island where he first landed, as the sign of 
rightful authority, and his example warf imitated by all their succeed* 
ing adventurers in the West. They planted the colors of the united 
crowns of Castile and Aragon on whatever land they saw ; and no 
sooner was this done than the strong blow was struck which bowed 
the Indian to its authority. The spirit which animated the Spaniard 
in gaining possession of the new world, cannot, perhaps, be better il- 
lustrated than by reference to Balboa, who first crossed the continent 
to the Pacific, and, armed with sword and buckler, rushed into its 
waters and cried out, in the true chivalrous vein, " that he claimed 
this unknown sea, with all it contained, for the King of Castile, and 
that he would make good the claim against all, Christian or infidel, 
who should dare to gainsay it." It was in this spirit, and on the 
ground of absolute right, that Spain had, within little more than half t 
century after the first voyage of Columbus, conquered the whole of 
the southern portion of North, and a great portion of South America. 

Some, perchance, may ask us why the Indian power should thus 
have been annihilated ? Why was it that the large and partially en- 
lightened empires of Mexico and Peru must in one short hour be 
wrapped in eternal oblivion ? Did the ground, reeking with the blood 
of human victims slain on their altars, cry to Heaven for vengeance 
on the Aztecs ? Had the angel of death been commissioned to exe- 
cute the fearful doom of destruction on the reigning dynasty of Pern, 
in revenge of its tyrannical rule, or because of its assumed divine pre* 
rogatives and divine homage ? And if such a melancholy destiny 
was inevitable, why must the Spaniard, made most desperate by am- 
bition and avarice, be entrusted with its fulfillment ? Could not, at 
least, the peaceful and effeminate natives of the West Indies be spared 
the humiliating fate of cruel bondange to their conquerors, which, in 
a few years, forever blotted out their race and their name ? Bat we 
can make no reply. This most melancholy fate of the Indian remains 
wrapped up in the government of a mysterious Providence. Yet ail 
His ways are not thus inscrutable. Spain had a destiny still to be 
fulfilled. The strong arm which prostrated millions with a blow is it- 
self palsied by the same blow. 

Some of the results of this conquest are most obvious, even to the 
casual observer. None can fail to see that the vast amounts of gold 
.and silver obtained without labor in Mexico and Pern, most hate 
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peatly increased the licentiousness and fed the avarice of the already 
muicious and dissolute Spaniard. The conquered Indian, too, with 
llighted hopes and crushed spirits, became a fit object for the exercise 
iff tyranny ; and the fearful danger which man ever incurs by wield- 
ing a power of unlimited control over a large number of his species, 
it the same time accountable to none for its use, was here most 
fully realized. Thus the conquest of America offered glory for ambi- 
tion, gold for avarice, and objects for the exercise of the most unre- 
strained indulgence of all the malignant passions and vicious appetites 
of man. Indolence and vice took the place of industry and virtue. 
It -needs no philosopher to see what must be the effect on public mo- 
rals and national strength, and that not a few of the prominent charac- 
teristics of Spanish character are clearly traceable to this cause. 

But this period was a peculiar crisis in the condition of Spain, in 
another important respect. Shortly before, it had been a question, 
whether the Crowns of Castile and Aragon should be married by the 
marriage of their Sovereigns. It was a question, which it cost a long 
struggle to decide, whether Grenada should belong to the Christian or 
the Infidel. It was a question too, for some time debated, whether 
Spain should establish herself permanently as the first power in Eu- 
rope and America. But there was now a question in agitation, which 
ivas of still more vital importance than any of these, to every Spanish 
subject — a question, which lay at the foundation of all future prospects. 
Was Spain to have a free government, was she to be the home of free; 
men, or the land of slaves ? It was during this period of conquest — 
daring the reigns of Ferdinand and his successor, Charles I — that this 
question was finally settled. At the commencement of the reign of the 
former, the Cortes, the representative of the people, possessed no in- 
considerable powers. In the reign of the latter it had become so 
modified, as to be entirely subservient to the will of the crown, and a 
more tool in the hands of executive power. Nor has it since that 
time, till within a few years, become sufficiently independent to bestow 
the slightest consideration upon the wishes and rights of the people. 
The decision of this great and long-contested question has been, without 
doubt, in a great measure, determined by the extension of the domin- 
ions of Spain in America. Absolute power over so large a territory 
abroad made her Sovereign more impatient of control and restraint, — the 
more a despot at home. And this spirit of haughtiness and tyranny, 
met with no check ; for the floods of gold and silver which were poured 
into Spain from the New World, rendered him almost wholly indepen- 
dent on his subjects. It may be doubted whether there had ever been 
English liberty, had the wyal family of the Stuarts possessed these 
supports of absolute authority. As we have seen, the result was fatal 
to the hopes of every Spanish subject ; it was in itself considered of 
comparatively small importance to him whether Grenada was governed 
by professors of the Mohammedan or the Christian faith ; whether 
Spain should be the most powerful, or the weakest state in Europe ; 
whether she should grasp the whole western Continent, or never 
possess a foot of its soil ; — but he could ill afford to see human rights 
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banished from his native country, and feel the powerful 
she was to remain stationary, as if all her laws and habits were 
typed, while the other parts of the civilized world were advanci 
the most astonishing rapidity. But the way for it had been pr 
and the legitimate consequences were sure to follow. Her 
sive, impoverishing, and tyrannical course abroad, had sown th 
of slavery, poverty, and degradation at home. The abundant an 
ble harvest she has been for ages reaping. 

A striking contrast might be presented in the English colonies 
the manner in which they affected the parent state. In one ] 
the fates of Spain and of England are alike. Both have lost the 
able possessions in the New World. But while the former cc 
derive any important benefits from her colonies as soon as the ] 
ties which bound them together were sundered, the United Stati 
on the contrary, contributed as much more to the prosperity of th 
as they themselves have been more prosperous. The Spanish 
feasted on golden hopes by day and golden dreams by night, 1 
found himself surrounded by all the wretchedness of poverty, 
prived of personal liberty and security. On the other hand, tho 
whom we are descended, conscious of the purity of their motii 
satisfied with the justice of their course, by the most untiring i 
laid a broad foundation of national wealth and happiness. They 
not for gold, and yet they found it ; not however in temples and 
but in the hard and barren soil. New England, with its rugg 
and rock-bound strand, has proved richer in gold, than all th< 
of Peru. And it is gold which needs no slaves to dig it, or n 
purify it. it is dug and refined in the great laboratory of nai 
the application of the simple labor of the husbandman. 

It would be well for our country in the present crisis to cont 
the calamities which have resulted to Spain from the brilliant c 
her power in America. Success should not hide from us th* 
character of our deeds. There is a reflex influence, a day of 
tion, sure to come. Victories are often fraught with greater 
than defeats. It was the success of the French Revolution wh 
uged France with blood. The sole dominion of Bonaparte 
solitary isle of St. Helena resulted directly and naturally from 
exampled success in gaining supremacy over Europe. Tl 
cause of immediate success may bring final ruin. The powe 
causes the meteor to explode, is the same which sends it 
through the air. 

It is in vain also that we try to cover up national sin, and t 
from retribution, by any important good whicfc appears likely to f 
of it. We have no sympathy with that cold, philosophical spir 
dwells on the most shocking periods of history, without a tea 
gret, so long as it can trace in the changes and revolutions wh 
produce, the progressive improvement of the world. Our coi 
in the wisdom and benevolence of a superintending Providenc 
indeed lead us to hope that the most bloody revolutions of th 
have resulted in good. Good may even come from the war in w 
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iy is now engaged. But those who are waging it, " mean it not 
ind if it be criminal, though it abound with blessings for all the 
I besides, our country will only reap from it, misery and disgrace. 



LEGEND OP THE CLIFF. 

Tin thunders were rolling their anthem to God, 

While the lightning! in fury were flashing abroad, 

And the winds sang the requiem, lonely and drear, 

Of the passed and misspent, but return less Old Year. 

On a cliff of the mountain the freebooter stood ; 

On his face was depicted, in horrible mood, 

The impress of despair. The wild storm and the war 

Of the elements, raging in fury afar, 

Were the calmness of peace, when compared with the rage 

Of the storm pent within, that was ne'er to assuage. 

In the agony rending bis soul he could feel 

A presage of that wrath the next world shall reveal. 

On his brow were inscribed the deep limnings of care, 

And Old Age had been writing with iron finger there ; 

For through three-score long years he had battled the sea, 

Bewailing his cursed nativity. 

Not alone with the sea had he fiercely contended ; 

But therewith a far deadlier strife had been blended. 

He had scattered the blood of bis race like the rain ; 

In that blood had he marked his wild course o'er the main. 

While he thought on these things, looking out on the sea, 

He conversed with himself in soliloquy. 

" The long course of my life hasteth fast to its close- 
To the close of its joys — to the close of its woes ; — 
Of its woes ! Would to God I could hope that might be ; 
But these only end with eternity. 
In wild fury I've ploughed the broad watery main, 
And I've sowed it with bodies and blood of the slain ; 
But the harvest that thence hath arisen I reap, 
Those stern prayers fox vengeance that rise from the deep. 

" Oh, it hath been a joy to me, 
While the scared victim fled my lee, 

To guide my gallant bark. 
Methinks e'en now I'm on the deep, 
I see my awful pennon sweep 

The sky, stretched long and dark ! 
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"Right well my S#a Bird spreads her winga, 
Bight well the glistening spray she flings, 

Leaping from wave to ware ! 
Mark, how we fill the leeVning space ! 
Bnt bright steel glitters on the Chase, 

Look that your hearts be brave ! 

" A flash, — like the flash of an angry eye ; 
A voice, — by th' indignant gun raised high, 

Belching its burning ire ; 
Aye, while those bellowing thunders boom* 
The trembling Chase hath heard hk doom, 

To sink 'raid blood and fire. 

" They've lost their main-mast— cleared the wreck, 
Gods ! how they muster on the deck! 

Brave souls, though doomed to die ; 
Their shroud shall be the curling surge, 
The hoarse night-breezes chant their dirge. 

With lone and dismal sigh. 

" We're with them now — prepare to board ! 
Quick ! throw the grapples ! mark the word, 

To victory or death ! 
The muttered curse — the rallying cry — 
The shriek for mercy raised on high — 

The groan — the gasp for breath — 

" The gurgling blood — the pallid brow — 
Hie closed eye— are before me now, 

Aa things of yesterday. 
But I have now my doom to meet ; 
Though my tumultuous soul to greet 

Hope sends no cheering ray. 

11 To the dark caverns of despair 
(Heaven's mercy dwells not there ! not there ! ) 

My trembling spirit flies. 
Farewell, green earth ! farewell, blue sea ! 
Whence endless curses rise o'er me ; 
O death that never dies !" 

The old Freebooter, gathering his strength for the leap, 
Hung suspended a moment aloft o'er the deep ; 
Then sank, and the rent waters closed o'er his form, 
'Mid the roar of old ocean, the rage of the storm. 
But each night, as the neighboring p ea sa n try say, 
The old Freebooter's spirit appears on the Bay, 
And the Fisherman, gliding thereby in his skiff, 
Dreads to tarry till night 'neath the « Fruiter's Clif. n 
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THE TREASON OF MARSHAL NEY. 

However we may regard its consequences, it is impossible to con- 
template the downfall of Napoleon, his splendid fortunes and his brave 
comrads, without feelings of sadness and regret. But no incident is 
more calculated to awaken such feelings, than that in which the bra- 
Test of the brave turned to his executioners, and gave the word, " com- 
rads — fire on me." • 

From the ranks Ney had risen to a station scarcely inferior to that 
of the Emperor whom he served. Napoleon soon learned to trust en- 
tirely to him. When he saw him at the head of his column marching 
for the thickest of the fight, he gave up all anxiety for the result. It 
was he who laid the keys of Moscow at the feet of his commander, 
and when the tide had turned, it was he who first, with a few hundred, 
then with thirty, then alone, was the rear-guard of the grand Army. 
The ramparts which wealth and talents had for ages accumulated about 
hereditary power, proved no barrier to the active genius, and calm but 
dauntless courage with which they were assailed by the son of the 
cooper of Sarrelouis. His comrads revered him for his noble, gen- 
erous nature. The vanguished blessed him for his clemency. 

Alas, that so noble a spirit should fall! 

On the return of Napoleon from Elba, Ney left his sovereign's side 
fall of loyalty, with the promise and the determination to bring that 
sovereign's foe chained into his presence. Hitherto his sword had 
been drawn for no revolutionary party or ambitious aspirant for power. 
He had acknowledged no cause but that of his country. Her rulers 
were his commanders ; her enemies were his foes. 

On arriving at his command at Becancon he proceeded to make all 
the arrangements which prudence or zeal could dictate. But he saw 
thee machinations of his adversary everywhere successful; he heard 
of his triumphant progress through the south of France ; the acclama- 
tions which greeted him at Grenoble and at Lyons. From the peas- 
antry in the fields he heard the shout, " Vive l'Empereur." A thou- 
sand recollections rushed upon his mind. For the first time he allowed 
himself to waver between duty and impulse. And the conflict was ter- 
rible, for he had never yet known what it was to swerve from the path 
of duty. But that duty now told him to oppose one with whose desti- 
ny his own had been linked — whose commands he loved and whose 
genius he adored. 

His noble spirit had spurned the first faint whisper of dishonor. 
It came again and again in a thousand varying forms, appealing to every 
feeling of his nature. Still he stood firm ; he arranged the forces en- 
trusted to him with a skill which filled even his enemies with admira- 
tion. His last act on the evening of the 1 3th of March, was to summon 
the officers of the troops under his command before him, and require 
them severally to swear allegiance to the Bourbons. 

In the stillness of the night those suggestions which he had quelled 
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during the active duties of the day came again with tenfold power. 
A thousand recollections carried him through the scenes of the glorious 
past. A thousand impulses beset his purpose for the future. That 
spirit which had saught the fiercest dangers, as its natural element, 
now quailed before the phantoms of its own creation. It was late in 
night of the 13th, when, wrought by such feelings till he was no longer 
himself, that messengers from Napoleon sought his presence. The 
wily Corsican sent him no honeyed blandishments or eloquent entrea- 
ties. He sent him commands, in the style which it had long been oil 
custom to obey. He sent him a proclamation for him to read at the 
head of the troops which had been entrusted to him. His distracted 
mind caught eagerly at anything like determination and firmness. 
Those feelings, which had so long been gathering strength in their 
confinement, now broke forth with resistless force. Impulse had tri- 
umphed. 

On the morning of the 14th he again called his troops about 
him. He read to them the proclamation he had received. When the 
deed was done the impetuous feelings which had hitherto borne him 
on, forsook him. A new master, to which he had till now been a stran- 
ger, took possession of him. It was remorse. From thai moment his 
lofty bearing was humbled, and the lustre of his eye was dimmed. Says 
he, " life was a burden to me. A hundred times I was on the point 
of blowing out my own brains ; I did all I could to find death at Wa- 
terloo." Yes ! at the head of that guard which never yet had recoiled, 
he marched on through the storm before which his followers were melt- 
ing away — on ! to the cannon's mouth — on ! through the breaking 
ranks, till Wellington wiped his reeking brow, and wished that Bin- 
cher or night would come. But at length the words, " Up, guards, and 
at them," changed the fate of Europe and of Ney. Against his will 
he was borne back in the headlong tide. 

When the Allies had occupied Paris, Ney recklessly remained in 
Paris and in France, called upon to answer for his crime. 

Then that broken spirit and infirm purpose which just now could not 
resolve to shun investigation, endeavored to elude it by petty subter- 
fuges, but they were of no avail, and justice had its way. 

Now that his crime is atoned for, his bravery and noble talents 
shine forth with greater lustre than if he had lived knowing 'and con- 
cious that all about him would know that his escape from punishment 
did not result from his freedom from guilt— a condition which Plato 
has argued, is the most wretched imaginable. 

The little monument in the garden of the Luxemburg, which marks 
the spot where he fell, is a token of more melancholy interest than 
the fields of Waterloo and Borodino. For the spirit of Waterloo and 
Borodino, and five hundred other contests, slumbers beneath ; the stain 
on his honor washed out in blood. 
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FABLES FROM KRUMMACHER. 



DEATH AND SLEEP. 



)eath and Sleep, the Angels of Mortality and of Slumber, embra- 
l one another, like brothers wandered over the .earth. It was even- 
They laid themselves down upon a hillock not far from the dwell- 
i of men. A melancholy stillness prevailed around, and the ves- 
•beli had ceased in the distant village. 

iuietly and silently, as is their wont, sat the two beneficent Genii 
oankind in friendly embrace, and soon the night drew on. 
?hen rose the Angel of Sleep from his moss-covered couch, and 
ttered with noiseless hand the invisible seeds of slumber. The 
it wind bore them to the quiet dwellings of the wearied. Now 
set sleep embraced the inmates of the rural hamlets, from the old 
1 who walks with his staff to the infant in its cradle. The sick 
rot his pains, the mourner his sorrows, the poor his cares. Every 
• was closed. Then, when his duty was finished, this beneficent 
fel laid down again by the side of his stern brother. " When the 
rning breaks," said he, with joyous innocence, " then will the world 
98 me as its friend and benefactor. O what a joy to do good, un- 
n and in secret ! how happy are we invisible messengers of the 
od Spirit ! How delightful our silent employment !" So spake the 
id Angel of Sleep. The Death Angel looked upon him with silent 
lancholy, and a tear such as immortals shed, stood in his large dark 
>. " Alas !" said he, " that I cannot, like you, rejoice in gladsome 
ukfulness. Men call me their enemy and the troubler of their hap- 
ess." 

1 O, my brother," answered the Angel of Sleep, " will not the good 
heir General Awakening* call you their friend and bless you grate- 
y ? Are we not brothers, and both messengers of one Father ? w 
he spake ; and like brothers, the Angels embraced one another ten- 
ly. 



ADAM AND THE ANGEL OF PARADISE. 

When Abel lay weltering in his blood, and Adam stood by the mur- 
ed one and wept, then came the Angel of Paradise to the Father of 
nkind, and stood in silence near him ; and his countenance was 
ughtful. But Adam lifted up his eyes and said : " Is this a token 
the race which is to spring from me 1 And shall ever again a broth- 
) blood, shed by the hand of a brother, stain the earth ?" 
The Angel answered, " Thou say est it." 

' Alas ! and what name then must man give to the dreadful deed ?" 
:ed Adam. 
With a tear in his eye the heavenly messenger answered, " War. 1 * 



We have ventured to depart here, somewhat from the strict sense of the original. 
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Then the Father of mankind shuddered, sighed, ' and said, M Alas, 
why must then the righteous and the just fall by the hand of the 
wicked ?" 

The Angel was silent. 

But Adam continued his complaint, and said, " What remains to 
me now in my wretchedness upon the blood-stained earth ?" 

The Angel answered and said, " To look to Heaven !" Thereupon 
he vanished. 

But Adam stood still till the setting of the sun. And when the start 
had arisen, he stretched forth his arms towards Orion and the Wain, 
and said, " ye glittering sentinels at the gate of Heaven, why pass 
ye on so silently ? Grant to a mortal to hear the sound of your voice ; 
O ! tell of the land beyond, and of Abel the beloved !" 

Then was it more silent around ; and Adam bowed himself upon his 
face and worshiped. And he heard in his heart a gentle voice, " Be- 
hold, Abel, thy son, liveth !" 

And he went thence, in faith ; but his soul was silent and full of 
sorrow. 



THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

Amid all that has of late been written on France and its recent rev- 
olution, we may perhaps be permitted to suggest a few thoughts. 
Though few, the truths contained in them we think are weighty, and 
such as would most readily suggest themselves to every reflecting 
mind. At the present time, as Americans, we occupy in the eyes of 
the world, a station of which we may be justly proud, and in which we 
may justly glory. Never has the epithet of an American Citizen and 
Freeman been held in higher estimation, been regarded with deeper 
respect and veneration. Amid the crush of mighty kingdoms, amid the 
ruin of thrones and sceptres scattered far and wide, amid the resound- 
ing footsteps of retreating tyranny, and the incipient dawnings of uni- 
versal freedom, we stand forth as a monument of greatness, as a grand 
exemplar of all which can exalt, bless and dignify a people. 

The present position of most of the European States, is indeed crit- 
ical and alarming. A mighty convulsion has taken place — a convul- 
sion, the causes of which have been silently and secretly preparing. 
The smouldering embers pent up within the bosom of the mighty vol- 
cano have at length burst forth with irresistible violence. All Europe 
is shaken to its centre. The effect of all this remains to be seen. As 
yet, all is doubt and conjecture. But such as it is, it appears to bear 
a bold impress of melioration — a melioration, which we regard as a 
mighty step in the history of modern civilization. The causes, as we 
have already said, have been long at work. Tyranny heretofore has 
reigned supreme. It has oppressed the conscience. It has soiled 
the judicial, power and turned it as an instrument of vengence to its 
own account. In merciless persecution it has everywhere lifted up its 
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L; while freedom of thought and inquiry it has everywhere restrain- 
ed. To the advance of the human mind — to its continued struggles for 
emancipation, it has paid no regard. Instead of soothing and gently 
restraining this spirit by complying in part to its demands, by its in- 
creased severity it has but provoked resistance. France bowed down 
under a heavier yoke — Germany was crushed — Italy oppressed — 
Austria and Prussia groaned in chains, and Poland bent to the will 
of its despotic victor. Freedom everywhere was crushed. It was 
too much for the enlightened spirit of this century. All Europe arose 
as one man. The song of Freedom was no sooner sounded in the 
streets of Paris, than re-echoing from the hill-tops of the Alps it re- 
sounded throughout all Europe. Oppressed Cracow threw off her 
chains — Berlin and Vienna flowed with blood — and Germany, with its 
several principalities, rose in triumphant insurrection. 

What the end of these things will be we know not. At present all 
eyes are turned towards France. In this mighty movement she is the 
pioneer. Upon her stage the first scene of this fearful drama is being 
acted. The foundation of a Republic, as broad as it is free, is there 
being laid. And now a question arises — a question of most momen- 
tous import. Will France succeed ? will her Republic stand ? or will 
the mighty fabric, assailed by some internal or external cause, fall to 
ruin ere its topmost stone is laid. 

Now in order that a Republic may stand, may flourish, two things, 
in our opinion, are indispensable. First, a sound moral sentiment must 
pervade the bosom of the people. Second, a great diffusion of knowl- 
edge must everywhere pervade. 

In any kingdom, the character of its government, of its institutions, 
will depend in a great measure upon that of its sovereign. He may in 
truth be denominated the living representation of the whole body 

Elitic. The power of deposing and elevating to office being placed in 
i hands, he will be careful to select such alone who, as he knows, 
will coincide with his sentiments and be subservient to his will. 

In a Republic, the people are this sovereign. This power is placed 
in their hands, and according to the spirit — the character of the people 
— such will be the spirit, the character of their rulers. Hence that a 
Republic may be well governed — in short, may exist — the paramount 
importance of a sound moral influence pervading the bosom of that 
Republic. 

Again, while law as we know exerts its influence only in respect 
to acts external, morality deals with intentions and motives internal. 
In a Republic, almost all classes of citizens are eligible to office, 
and in no government do changes of authority so frequently occur. 
In every such case oaths of office are necessarily acquired. In short, 
one cannot even exercise the office of a citizen without some such 
oath. But if men's minds be not religiously educated, if a strict mo- 
rality does not pervade them, oaths cannot produce their effect. Upon 
their character as individuals will evidently depend their character as 
statesmen ; and, as has been well said, " a man who is truthful, honest, 

vol. xiii. 35 
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just, humane and reasonable as an individual, will endeavor to be hon- 
est, just, humane and reasonable as a statesman." 

This is but a small portion of the arguments which might be alleged 
to show the necessity in a Republic, of a sound moral sentiment per- 
vading the bosom of the people. In short, it is essentially interwoven 
in the very existence of a Republic. 

So too with Education. Where a people are to govern themselves, 
they should be well acquainted with all the principles of government : 
where they are called upon to decide in respect to the constitution of t 
country, they should be able to read and understand that constitution. 
Questions of most momentous importance, having a deep bearing upon 
the interests — the destiny of a nation — are often placed in their hands, 
to be decided according to their will. Upon each man iests a fearful 
responsibility. Each man therefore by a well balanced mind should 
be capable of meeting that responsibility, should be capable of judging 
for himself as to what will benefit, and what will be detrimental to his 
country's interests. Mr. Webster, in his speech before the Massachu- 
setts' convention in 1821, thus expresses himself: " We do not indeed 
expect all men to be philosophers or statesmen ; but we confidently 
trust, that by the diffusion of general knowledge, and good and virtuous 
sentiment, the political fabric may be secure as well against open vio- 
lence and overthrow, as against the slow but sure undermining of licen- 
tiousness. We rejoice that every man in this community may call all 
property his own, so far as he has occasion for it to furnish for him- 
self and his children the blessings of religious instruction and the ele- 
ments of knowledge. This celestial and this earthly light he is en- 
titled to by the fundamental laws. It is every poor man's undoubted 
birthright ; it is the great blessing which this constitution has secured 
to him ; it is his solace in life ; and it may well be his consolation in 
death, that his country stands pledged by the faith which it has plight- 
ed to all its citizens, to protect his children from ignorance, barbarity 
and vice." 

Our country will exhibit an excellent confirmation of what we have 
advanced. As a nation we have existed upwards of two thirds of t 
century ; during which period, our advancement it! general civilization, 
in ail that which creates, establishes and dignifies a people, has been 
most rapid. To it, in the annals of nations no comparison can be 
found. As a free, independent, and sovereign people, we consider 
ourselves as established. Now examine our institutions and see of 
% what character, of what spirit they most partake. Is it not the same 
character, the same spirit which our Pilgrim Fathers cherished, and 
which they have bequeathed 'to us as the richest, the most noble of all 
legacies ? Is it not the same spirit which actuated the great Franklin, 
when in the first Congress he moved that the blessing of God would 
first of all be implored upon their transactions ? The same spirit 
which has sprinkled our land with the temples of God, founded Sab- 
bath Schools, and diffused throughout its whole length the blessings of 
moral as well as political education ? It is here, we are assured, rests 
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the firmest support of our government. Here is the secret of our pasty 
and the happiest presage of our success. 

Now how is it with France ? The great body of the people are to- 
tally destitute of all moral sentiment. The very name of a French- 
man is associated with irreligion. The fearful outburst of 1789 was 
dreadfully fatal to every thing like national religion in France. The 
cry which there was raised, " no more altars, no more priests, no other 
god but nature," has since then more or less continued to resound 
throughout France. We give the words of a distinguished modern 
writer and philosopher, when we say that among the great mass of the 
population of that country, there appears to be no distinct recognition 
of the moral attributes of the Deity, of the obligation of divine law, or 
of a future and eternal state of existence. Whirled about incessantly 
in the vertex of vanity and dissipation, the creation is lost sight of, 
moral responsibility disregarded, and sensual gratifications pursued 
with the utmost eagerness. Never perhaps in a Pagan country was 
the epicurean philosophy ho systematically reduced to practice, as in 
the country of Voltaire, Buffon, Mirabeau, Condorcet, Helvetius and 
Diderot. The gaming houses are continually rilled, the theatres 
crowded, the streets deafened with ballad singers and mountebanks ; 
persons of all ages, from the hoary grandsire to the child of four or five 
years, engaged in ball routs and dancing. The house of God desert- 
ed and the voice of religion alone unheard and despised. 

These words are full of truth. Every day we hear them verified 
by those of our countrymen, who have visited this most gay and licen- 
tious of European nations. The annals of Paris alone bear a fearful 
witness to this utter want of all morality among the great body of the 
people, when in one short year they recount over six hundred suicides, 
one hundred and fifty murders, and nearly three thousand persons who, 
for various offences, were placed in prison dicipline — besides a long 
enumeration, shocking to all the feelings of humanity, of parents poi- 
soning their children, husbands murdering their wives, and children 
'who had poisoned or otherwise destroyed their parents. This was in 
Paris alone ; from it we may judge the state of the country at large. 

Education is the handmaid of religion. Where one precedes the 
other sooner or later will follow. True, Philosophy and Science is 
cherished in France, but by whom ? Almost entirely by the upper 
class ; and in verification of this we have but to refer to the present na- 
tional council. It is composed in great part of philosophers, of men 
of science. So it has always been ; but consider the great mass of the 
people, and you will find, that with the exception of Spain and Por- 
tugal, no other country in Europe is worse provided with means of 
elementary instruction. For several years afler the great Revolution 
of 1789, the public instruction of the young was totally adandoned; 
and ever since it has received but a very small portion of that attention 
which so important a source of national prosperity evidently demands. 

Now, to what we have advanced it may be said, " that better days 
await France ; that morality and general intelligence will yet there 
prevail ; that the onward march of improvement must essentially change 
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the appearance of things." The appearance, it may change; battha 
will be all. It will penetrate no deeper. These influences, in aria 
materially to effect the great body of a people, to change their charac- 
ter, must work on them for ages. No nation as yet is born in a day. 
Its habits, its character in this respect, most resembles that of an indi- 
vidual — when once acquainted they will cling to it. The goverameal 
of France may change, but this will not affect the general character 
of the people. That character already exists, and will continue to ex- 
ist, as heretofore. 

Here then, in this land of immorality, amid a people proverbially 
characterized for their fickleness of disposition, their gayety of temper, 
and their licentiousness of habits, the glorious fabric of a Republic » 
attempted being laid,— a Republic, in which very name, and witi 
whose very existence, is asssociated, is interwoven national intelli- 
gence and national integrity. The patriotism of the French people 
we admire and praise. In their successful resistance of tyranny, w* 
heartily rejoice. Would to heaven that they might enjoy a freedom ai 
wide-spread in its influences, as beneficial in its effects, as that which 
extends over our own fair land. But this we say — at present, France 
is not prepared for this ; in her movement to this end, she is too pre- 
mature, t. p. 



THE OPENING OF THE SIXTH SEAL. 

The writer has attempted, below, to give a description of the celebrated 
by Annelli, representing the grand finale of Nature. 

Tub artist slept. Pale and emaciated from constant and intense la- 
bor ; oppressed with thoughts too big for utterance, bewildered by the 
shapeless forms of terror and of beauty that floated dreamily in tto 
visions of his spirit's fancy, he had dropped his pallet and his pen- 
cil, and listless and weary his eyelids closed on sights and scenes of 
earth. 

Then, before the undimmed vision of his soul appeared a scene of 
horror, grandeur, and of joy, developing, blending, harmonizing, »• 
nameless, numberless conceptions of his fanciful imaginings. 

THE VISION. 

It was the calm and quiet hour of noon, on a still, bright summer's 
day, when Nature languidly reposed, and when the pulse of animates 
life, usually so quick and firm, beat heavily and slow ; when care bad 
left the anxious brow, and deep solicitude the heart ; labor had ceased, 
and from the crowded marts of active life the busy hum had died 
away ; the flocks had sought the cooling shade ; the trembling leaves 
and drooping flowers in vain were sighing for the zephyr's breath; 
the distant sea was waveless and mirror-like for clearness, and the 
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toad ships sat in swan-like beauty on its bosom, and on the scene the 
torious sun was looking down, as if rejoicing in his noon-tide strength 
nd dazzling beams. 

At this bright hour, O horror ! what a sight did he behold ! A deep 
nd awful darkness veiled the sky ; the sun put on a robe of sable 
me, and noon, serenest noon, was in a moment turned to darkest mid- 
ight. 

Thunders, now, are bellowing in the air ; the lurid lightning gleams 
thwart the sky ; the heavens now glow like furnace-fires, and now 
bey change to hues of blood, and from the rolling, tossing clouds the 
nrning embers fall like countless drops in heavy showers. 

Yonder, a castle towering high is wrapped in fire ; the flames are 
rreathing round the tapering masts, and thence they cleave their fiery 
ray through tangled wood, o'er fertile plain, and girt the distant city 
rith a wall of fire. To aggravate the horrors of the scene, the ocean 
;roans and heaves its swelling breast, as if the sea-god's dying strug- 
gle had come on. Earth, too, throws open wide her fearful jaws, 
rrithing in agony most bitter, as darts the fierce earthquake through 
icr numerous veins. 

It was an awful spectacle. For a moment no man to his neighbor 
poke. All stood still in dread suspense, and fear and trembling seized 
tie stoutest hearts. The bonds of Friendship and Relationship, Envy 
nd Ambition, Hatred and Lust, were all forgotten. As men thus 
taused irresolute, unknowing what to think, or what to do, suddenly, 
rom out the darkened heavens bursts forth a brighter and more daz- 
;ling light than human eye had ever seen, or human thought conceived ; 
. light, subduing in intensity the lightning's and the conflagration's lu- 
id glare. 

It is the cross, the cross all radiant with light and glory. Ah ! then 
be truth first flashed upon the minds of the bewildered mass. This 
ras the herald of the Son of Man. This was the signal bung from 
leaven that the great day of wrath had come ; and, oh, they seemed 
ei say to Heaven and to each other, " Who, who shall abide its coni- 
ng ? w 

Then, many a manly cheek turned deadly pale with strange un- 
ronted fear, and icy coldness ran through many a heart, and in full 
aany a throbbing breast hope died forever. Confusion, then, was 
rorse confounded, and fear became more fearful still, while horrid 
hrieks, and direful wails, and sad unearthly groans, escaped from those 
rho knew the hour of retribution was at hand. 

Yonder, frantic with terror, a young and sweet confiding wife has 
led to her loved husband's warm embrace, — her last, her only refuge, — 
ad he, impulsively, has clasped her to his bosom, torn with unuttera- 
le anguish. He looks upon the cross, and feels that he must fly, must 
lave some refuge, but where, oh, where ? Upon the cherished idol of 
is heart he turns one agonizing glance, thinks of himself, and, feeling 
bat a double death awaits him, he turns instinctively to flee, he knows 
tot, cares not whither. 

Beside them kneel two lovely ones in penitence and humble prayer, 
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while in their souls, uprising, swells the full tide of holy love, sad as 
their brows sits radiant Hope, and from their countenances beams tin 
light of sweet assuring Faith. 

Nearer, in the foreground, is a sadder contrast still. It is a princely 
group, now terror-stricken by the cross, as was Belshazzar viewing 
the writing of the armless hand. Alas ! for that father and that king, 
who looks so full of rage and agony and despair, because from his 
grasp 'honor and power and fortune all have vanished in a moment, 
leaving him nought of his splendor and his joy, save the cold marble 
step on which he sits amazed. Nor is this all : to deepen his despair, 
and add to his chagrin, his lovely and beloved daughter flies to him, at 
this dread hour, for succor, and buries deep her beauteous face within 
the ample folds of his flowing purple robe. But, oh, he cannot save 
or help himself, much less the idol of his heart. Just then his manly 
son approaches, and lays one heavy hand upon that father's shoulder, 
pointing with the other to the cross — the cross he had neglected, and, 
perchance, the cross that father long had taught him to neglect and to 
despise. 

With an expression of mingled wrath and hatred, disappointment 
and remorse, he gazes now upon that shining light. He loathes it 
heartily, and yet a thousand worlds, did he possess them, would be as 
nothing in his esteem, could they bedim its fast-increasing splendor, or 
save him from his awful, conscious doom. He knows it is vain, for 
the last sands of time are running fast, and more intensive as that light 
becomes, so round his soul doth gather thick the darkness of eternal 
night. 

Beside him kneels his doating wife, with clasped hands and up- 
turned eye, the visible tokens of the deep struggle in her soul, as now 
she breathes a prayer for those she dearly loves. Joy fills her heart 
with prospects of unspeakable and unending bliss. Nor is she quite 
alone. Her faithful son has also bowed him low in humble adoration 
of that God, whom, by a mother's fervent prayers and flowing tears, 
he was thus early led to love, to worship, and obey. 

Near to this company is the Atheist, the God-defying, God -denying 
Atheist, who, in his folly and his pride, had ever said, •• Who is the 
Almighty that I should serve him ? Yes, he who had tauntingly so 
often asked, respecting Christ, " Where is the promise of his coming! 11 
felt now, the hour had come. Filled with consternation and dismay, 
prostrate he lies upon the ground, and seeks to hide him from the sun- 
light of that hated cross, and raises high his mortal arm, that hath so 
oft defied Omnipotence, as if he still would stay the on-coming ven- 
geance. 

Not so the pious widow by his side, who looks as calmly up to 
heaven, as if she even now were tasting of that joy which ever dwells 
within the heavenly courts. Her little one instinctively hath clasped 
the mother's arm in ignorant sympathy with her ; and near her side 
another daughter nestles close, as though that were her only hiding- 
place. She gazes on them both in love, then turns to heaven, sod 
seems to say, in confidence, There is my God, my refuge in all trouble ; 
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I will not fear, though the heavens be removed, and though the earth 
ahall melt away. 

Among the stricken throng there lay the Sensualist, oppressed with 
guilt, and by his side his victim lay disrobed, distorted, a sad and fear- 
ful sight, both wretched from untold remorse. 

There, with her daughter fair, stood Vanity, in elegant and gay at- 
tire, and stretched her snow-white hands toward heaven imploringly 
for mercy. 

Here stands the Debauchee, overwhelmed with guilt, turning his face 
away from light so pure and bright, and seeking now the darkness he 
hath loved so well, he hides his crimsoned cheek within bis purple 
robe, as though no eye could there behold his shame. 

Behind a broken column sits the old decrepit Miser, bending be- 
neath the weight of years, all wrinkled up with care, with heart all 
ateeled to earthly sympathies and joys, clasping his urn of hoarded 

Eild close pressed upon his heart, as if no power could wrest from 
m the object of his wedded love. 

All tremble with unearthly fear. Some cry aloud for mercy, lashed 
to madness by conscience's scorpion stings ; some tear their flowing 
hair in agony of grief; while others sit amazed, confounded, full of 
terror and dismay, looking for judgment and fiery indignation. 

At this dread hour, strange as it may appear, the smooth-tongued, 
cunning Sophist is not awed to silence. Ascending the steps of a 
temple near where he stood, with impious and blasphemous words he 
scorned the power of heaven's King, and with his wonted oily speech 
now urged the listening throng to follow him, and disregard the gleam- 
ing cross. While thus he spake, a dark cloud passed above, and from 
its bosom shot a flame that pierced his heart, and rived his cursing 
tongue, and left him thus a loathsome, blackened corpse. 

On yonder hill-top, a multitude of wretched ones have gathered 
round an ancient altar-pile, and lighted once again its fires that had 
so long been quenched, and from its summit now wreathes up the 
smoke of incense sweet, an offering vain to stay the doom but just at 
hand. 

Apart from this dense crowd, some cry unto the rocks and to the 
mountains dark to fall upon and hide them from the glory of that cross, 
and from the presence of the Lamb. But more there are who throng 
the entrance to an open cave, hoping to find, perchance, some shelter 
from the storm of hot, avenging wrath 

Apart from all things else, there stood a temple of the living God. 
Many an anxious eye was turned towards its massive doors, once open 
wide, now firmly closed ; and many a saddened heart grew sick from 
bitter, self-condemning thought, and vainly sighed that they, in time, 
had not, within that sanctuary, found the soul's secure and calm re- 
pose. 

The tumult now is stilled ! Silence pervades the myriad throng ? 
Hushed are all sighs, stifled all groans, and dried all tears, and from 
the glazed eye withdrew the filmy veil of death ; for see ! the portals 
wide unfold, again are Zion's gates unbarred, and thither now they 
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wildly rush, with leap and about and frantic joy, that still there's fcp- 
But, oh ! delusive hope ! A moment more, and back they fall in nd 
dismay, and with as wild, despairing shriek as fallen angels gw 
when burled to Hades' depths, they sank upon the ground to die ! 

Then came the triumph of the cross. In the midst of all this fierce 
uproar and strange confusion — the fast-dissolving mountains — the re- 
tiring sea — the melting elements — the shrieks, the groans, the wails of 
earth's teeming millions — calm and dignified, and with a smile of 
heavenly rapture on her countenance, all beauteous and lovely, clad in 
fine linen, pure and white, came forth the Church of Christ on earth, 
the heavenly Bride, beloved of the Lamb. Around her brow serene 
and fair was twined a wreath of everlasting joy, and in her hands she 
waved bright palms of victory and glory, and thus she hailed the 
shining cross, the herald of her coming Lord, ready now to dwell with- 
in that city whose foundations are forever sure, in which nor sun dot 
moon doth ever shine, for there the Lamb is all the light thereof— to 
which shall come the glory and the honor of the nations — where tears 
shall all be wiped from every eye, and sorrow and sighing be forever- 
more unknown. , 

In rapturous joy at such a blessed consummation, Annelli awoke. 
But from his memory fades not his dream, till he had transferred its 
strange realities, from the tablet of his soul, to the speaking, life-like 
canvas. z. 



COLERIDGE AND SHELLEY IN THE VALE OF CHAMONNT. 

We have two poems of about the same length, written amid the in- 
spiration of the same majestic scenery. Between the two authors, the 
task of assigning the preference in respect of native poetic talent were 
no less difficult than invidious. And yet between these two short po- 
ems, there is no room for comparison whatever. Shelley's is as infe- 
rior to Coleridge's as Campbell's Hohenlinden is to Byron's Waterloo. 
There is a magnificent march about the progress of Coleridge's Hymn 
as he sweeps on to the great truth of which every succeeding line ap- 
pears to intensify the majesty. Shelley, on the contrary, sets before u 
a panorama of brilliant and imposing imagery ; but it is the splendor of 
a cloud-castle, impressive while we gaze upon it, leaving no disimct 
conception upon the mind. He leads us to contemplate a roost over- 
whelming manifestation of the power of the Most High. He tells si 
in burning words, of the deep emotions with which his soul respoodi 
to the voices of the contending elements. But when we would rise 
Through Nature up to Nature's God, 

when we would hear from his lyre fit strains wherewith to praise dw 
great Architect, he sends us coldly away with dim and vapory imagift- 
ings of some unknown power, — poor compensation for communion widi 
the Omnipotent ! 
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But Coleridge has no thoughts to waste on idle creations of his own. 
He gives himself to an inspiration, prompted by the works of God. Be- 
fore the immediate presence of Jehovah all inferior conceptions flit un- 
heeded by, and his soul bows listening to the praises which nature ren- 
der to her Lord. Whether or not Shelley intends to recognize the Author 
of nature, we will not pretend to say ; but if so, it is a sort of spectral 
abstraction, and finds no sympathy in any breast but that of the poet. 

Here is Shelley : 

All things that move and breathe with toil and sound, 
Are born and die, revolve, subside and swell 
Power dwells apart in its tranquillity, 
Remote, serene and inaccessible. 

• » * » » 

The secret strength of things 

Which governs thought, and to the infinite dome 

Of Heaven is as a law, inhabits thee ! 

And here is Coleridge : 

Motionless torrents ! silent cataracts ! 

Who made you glorious as the gates of heaven 

Beneath the full moon ? Who bade the Sun 

Clothe you with rainbows? Who with living flowers 

Of loveliest hue spread garlands at your feet? 

God ! let the torrents like a shout of nations 

Answer ; and let the ice-plains echo, God ! 

God ! sing ye meadow-streams with gladsome voice ! 

Ye pine-groves, with your sod and soul-like sounds ! 

And they too have a voice, yon piles of snow, 

And in their perilous fall shall thunder, God ! 

Coleridge has no ethereal conception of a personified attribute with 
which to amuse us. He is not afraid of the simple and yet mysterious 
title by which the Deity is known at every fireside, — God ! We ask, 
in the awful presence of Mont Blanc, for the Author of the scenes 
which surround us. Who reared the everlasting pillars of the temple 
and gilded its arches with rainbows, and filled its aisles with the swell 
and cadence of a thunder-organ ? And we are referred to that name, 
the loveliness of which as much attracts the affections as its majesty 
impresses the imagination ; — to the same Great Being whose name we 
learned to lisp in infancy, — whom we have been taught to address with 
humble confidence as the Common Father, — who guides our steps amid 
the dangers of the day, and guards our rest amid the silence of the 
night. 

We confess there is no more interesting sight to us than genius con- 
secrated to religion. It can indeed bring to the common altar of our 
Faith, no new evidences of a divine origin. The Author of Christiani- 
ty has not sent it forth into the world, so poorly panoplied against its 
enemies as to depend for attestation of its truth on the favorable judg- 
ment of human intellects. It must stand upon its own merits. But we 

VOL. xm. M 
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love to contemplate the spectacle of sages and philosophers and poets 
devoting their best and highest energies to the praise of Christianity. 
Though a Heaven-descended Faith depends not upon so frail foundation 
for its support, it may yet receive honor from the offering. Bnt we are 
not to pursue this theme. Our business at present is with the reflex 
influence upon the mind which presents the grandest monuments of its 
powers at the Altar of God. The majesty, the sublimity of the theme, 
the inspiring consciousness of worthily employing talents given for do 
meaner purpose, conspire in a glorious harmony within the soul and fill 
it with a loftiness of conception often amazing to itself. To go no far- 
ther than to Coleridge's Hymn before us ; no one can, fail to perceire 
the difference in power and pathos between the earlier portion, where 
there is no reference to Deity, and the latter, where there is. The in- 
stant the poet strikes upon the thought that the streams the avalanche 
and the thunder unite in one majestic anthem to the God of Nature, his 
lips seem touched as with a " live coal from off the Altar." Nor hat 
the mechanical execution aught to do with the change. There was 
evidently as great outlay of care in composition on the earlier as on the 
latter verses of the poem. Nay, we confidently conjecture, from the 
smoothness of the rhythm and the pensive earnestness of the senti- 
ments, that the first twenty-three verses cost the Author more labor than 
the whole of the remaining sixty-two. We do not, of course pretend 
that any portion of so noble a poem drags heavily. But when at the 
twenty-fourth line the writer becomes, as it were, not only a poet beta 
Christian, his soul seems so filled with his theme as to lack words to 
keep pace with the exuberance of his thoughts and emotions. 
" Awake, my soul ! not only passive praise 

Thou owest ! not alone theae swelling tears, 

Mute thanks, and secret ecstasy ! Awake, 

Voice of sweet song! Awake, ray heart, awake ! 

Green vales and icy cliffs all join my hymn." 

The one magnificent conception of a God in Nature is the animating 
spirit of the ensuing lines. If in the earlier verses the sentiments ire 
not indebted to the expression, we are sure that in the latter, the ex- 
pression is indebted to the sentiments. 

Shelley, on the contrary, is devoid of a truth which is inspiration to 
Coleridge. Emotions are excited within him similar to those with 
which Coleridge commences. These emotions transmitted to us through 
one of the most spendid imaginations ever given to a Poet, startle and 
please, but they do not overpower the heart. Though as beaoufal, 
they are as cold and cheerless as the ice palace of the Russian Car. 
By the latter portion of Coleridge's Hymn, we may judge what might 
have been the poetry of Shelley as a Christian. By the height to 
which his theme exalts the former above the latter, we may judge what 
religion can do for the poet.* 



* It will be observed that we have chosen, notwithstanding the recent 
touching the piety of Coleridge, to suppose that he had met with a genuine change. 
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At a meeting of the Clan of '49, on the 25th of May, occasioned by the death of 
• J. Douglass, the following resolution* were unanimously adopted : 
Whereas, it hath been the mysterious pleasure of an all-wise and gracious Provi- 
nce to remove by sudden and untimely death from the bosom of an extensive circle 
relations and friends at home, and from the centre of a band of fond associates at 
oOege, one endeared by his amiable character, his sterling worth and his manly, 
laftected virtues ; therefore, 

Resolved, That we sincerely deplore the sat! event which has deprived us of a class- 
ate and a friend respected and beloved in life, honored and remembered in death. 
Resolved, That we deeply sympathize with the afflicted parents and relations of 
ir deceased associate, and heartily lament the solemn occurrence which has taken 
mh their midst a loved and affectionate son, a warm and generous friend. 
Resolved, That we as a Class will wear the usual badge of mourning for the usual 
iriod. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be transmitted to the parents and the 
•ends of the deceased, and to the press for publication. 

Hardly a fortnight had passed, when it was announced that A. J. Wheeler, of the 
ne Class, had fallen. The following appropriate resolutions were adopted on the 



Whereas, in the providence of God a member of our Class has been recently re- 
owed by death, therefore, 

Resolved, That we deplore the deeply afflictive event that has deprived us of our 
teamed classmate and friend, whom we respected for the dignity of his demeauor, 
• manliness of spirit, and his strength and acuteness of intellect, and whom we loved 
r the unblemished purity of his character, and for his genuine benevolence. 
Resolved, That we heartily sympathize with his afflicted father and relatives, 
hose high and reasonable hopes have been buried in a premature grave. 
Resolved, That as an expression of our respect we will wear a badge of mourning 
r the usual period. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be transmitted to his friends, and to the 
ess for publication. 

And yet again the " Insatiable Archer" has demanded and taken a victim. On 
bnrsday, June 1st, H. S. Hawlkt, of the Class of '48, submitted calmly and serenely 
the summons of Death ; or rather, of a merciful Father calling the sufferer to an 
ariasting rest We knew him well — his fine mental qualifications, his eminently 
liable disposition, and, above all, his earnest and yet unobtrusive piety. " Death 
res a shining mark," and we have seldom met a more striking example than was 
tsjented by our departed friend. We doubt if he ever incurred during his college 
one the dislike of a single member of his Class ; which, to one acquainted with the 
merous little bickeringB often incident to college life, will appear no ordinary evi- 
nce of amiability. Until his last sickness fastened itself upon him, his vigorous frame 
i robust health gave us little reason to forbode so untimely a dissolution. The beau- 
il Terse of Longfellow is peculiarly applicable to him : — 

u Us, the young and atrvng* who chsriahad 
Noble loagingi for the strife, 
By the wayside fell and perished, 
Weary with the march of life." 

■ mind, too, as vigorous as the frame which it animated, gave noble promise of 
tore eminence and usefulness. But in contemplating such a character as his, we 
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may tarn from all personal attractions, for which we Tallied him as a friend, to tbm 
higher and heaven-implanted qualities which led ns to love and esteem him u t 
Christian. His life leaves valid ground for the belief, that he has been summoned "to 
go no more out for ever." The following resolutions were passed by his Clan em 
after the news of his death had reached us : 

Whereas, in the providence of God one of our number, Henet S. Hawlet, of 
Bridgeport, has been removed by death, 

Resolved, That we, his surviving classmates, are desirous of publicly expr e ssing osr 
heartfelt sorrow for his loss, and our sincere sympathy with his afflicted relatival and 
friends. 

Re$olved, That our grief for the loss of one whose manly character, thorough schol- 



arship, and consistent, unobtrusive piety, had during almost four years of college life, 
constantly endeared him to us, finds its best consolation in the confident and well- 
grounded belief, that he has only exchanged a life of opening usefulness here forth* 
perfect happiness of heaven. 

Resolved, That as a testimony of our respect and affection, we will wear the anil 
badge of mourning for thirty days, and that a copy of these resolutions be transmitted 
to the family of the deceased, and to the press for publication. 

A number of his classmates attended his funeral at Bridgeport ; and a vote \m 
since been passed for the erection of an appropriate monument to his memory. 



The Den, 12 o'clock at man. 

The Quintumvirate had just drained to the bottom a foaming quart of peanuts to 
the health of the lovely little Maga, ou her 13th birth-night; in fact, the " Monk of 
the Middle Ages" was squeezing it in a last lingering embrace, and we were all in high 
spirits, when in rushed the devil with the astounding intelligence that the M boar 
wanted several pages more immediately. In an instant, all was hubbub and confo- 
aion — all talkers — no listeners. " Confound it, fellows, what's to be done ? Won't do 
to flunk now. Ah ! I have it, I met with an idea in Macaoley this morning" said 

the Monk of the Middle Ages, " on the Pope, and I would cheerfully" u if it 

were not for my numerous other engagements," said the Father of the Bloody Second, 

" I could make some suggestions on the subject of Marks, which might save" 

" the next Freshman Class," said the Statement of Facts-man, " ought to be eantiooed 

against that contemptible Li" " stop!" said the Sextou, fiercely brandishing t 

spade, (not the ace,) " I remember that there is in the corner of the Coffin a poem 

that with some alterations might be worthy of" " damnation," growled YsoVSe, 

" don't more than five talk at once." 

Here the devil vanished through the keyhole to report progress, and if you wish ts 
know how we got over the difficulty, follow him as he " unfolds hie sad tail" to the 
"boas," as follows: 



A CHAPTER ON MULES. 
BY THE MONK OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 

Once, upon a time, in our juvenile days, we essayed to ride a mule to a mOlwithi 
bag of corn. The mule was small and the bag of corn was heavy, and as the mas) 
trotted nimbly along, the bag, slung across his shoulders, vibrated from one side to the 
other, playfully intimating its propensity to roll off, with little choice of fides. 

Moreover a mule is not a camel, which is as much as to say, that it is not provided 
with a natural saddle, in which one could even sleep comfortably on a long journey. 
We defy any one to say he ever slept on a mule. Moreover, a mule furnishes a splerf* 
did instance of what raley calls design and contrivance — since with a wise adapt** 
tion to the sphere in which it is intended to move, its back, unlike the wavy undula- 
tions of the aforesaid camel, slopes downward from the tail to the head, divergiif 
more and more from a horizontal line, like a Freshman's chance of the ValedicUTji 
from his first maiden rush to his senior rustication at Derby, furnishing clear proof 
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that the male was designed to throw people off; and this evidence of design is 
strengthened by its power of inserting its head between its fore-legs, and rearing up 
its) tail to an alarming height, so that we very much wonder that the learned Arcbdea- 
eon has not introduced the " case of the mule*' into his interesting work on Natural 
Theology, along with his ninety-six links of sausage envelop in the interior of the deer. 
Perhaps though the mule, being a near relation of the ass, was too delicate a subject, 
or (which is more probable) the worthy Doctor hesitated to introduce so skittish a 
•teed amongst his " hobbyhorses." 

This digression has brought us some distance on the road to the mill, and to the de- 
scent of a steep hill. Now bearing in mind the conformation of the mule, you will 
readily see that in ascending a hill, its back furnishes a fair specimen of a horixontal 
line ; but in descending, the rider's only chance is to brace his feet firmly against the 
animal's ears and take it as easy as possible. However, with " patience and a little 
aweet oil" we bid fair to " come the perpendicular" in safety, when a drunken old sin- 
ner came galloping down behind us, singing at the top of his voice that well known 
song, commencing, 

14 AU hail, the power of whiikey'i name." 

This was too much for the sensitive nerves of Jenny. One flirt of her heels sent 
the bag and myself flying twenty feet down the slope, and half a dozen bounds placed 
her at the bottom of the hill, whence she looked back with an expression of counte- 
nance anything but flattering to the one who should attempt to catch her again. 

One single remark further, and then, like the man the calf ran over, we've nothing 
more to say. Just imagine the readers of the Yale Lit, the mill — the Yale Lit, the 
bag — and the Quintumvirate, 'to'ther " critter" — and you have a moral to adorn the 
taflof our mule. 



A CHAPTER ON VALEDICTORIES. 
BY A 8TATKMKNT OF FACTS-MAPI. 

Every student, on entering College, should aim to take the Valedictory. It may 
be necessary to sacrifice his health to accomplish his object But what m health, 
compared to the Valedictory ? It may be necessary to deny himself all the pleasures 
and profit of social intercourse for four yeare, and that too when he is just changing 
from the boy to the man. But who would not consent to be a boor for the rest of h» 
life, in order to lake the Valedictory and strut the platform at Commencement, the cyn- 
osure of all College eyes ? It may be necessary to forego the desire to master any 
other branches except (hose in the College course, while he pores over every et and yap, 
every letter and comma of a loug lesson to procure a four on the tutor's book ; in 
other words, to become the Valedictorian at the expense of the Scholar. But then 
his College reputation will secure him from any rigid examination in future ; for who 
will have the audacity to question the attainments of a man that took the Valedictory; 
besides, at the end of two or three years he ie eure to be a College tutor. Aye, there's 
a goal worthy of the ambition of the veriest Napoleon of Learning. In view of sneb 
considerations as these, it is astonishing how few students in each class take Valedicto- 
ries. Ah ! Rome, how hast thou fallen ! Degenerate sons of Yale, instead of plod- 
ding on foot along the dusty well-worn McAdam of Learning, why will you take nigh 
cuts on ponies, searching for forbidden fruit on wayside flunks, or loitering for days by 
cool meandering fizzles ? Reform — reform. Pitch out of your window your guitars, 
your flutes, your " Susannahs," your " Lovoly Maes," your " Jane Eyres," your cigars, 
your visitors, your old habits, everything. Make a great 'e-scape goat of the whole, 
on which your sins may flee to the mountains ; cry, " not at home," to every sound 
except the College bell. Do this, and the warning I have given yon will not have 
been without A- Vale. 
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A CHAPTER ON RAZOR8. 
BT THE SEXTON. 

There is no more striking proof of the superiority of the Lords of creation orer the 
other sex, than the fact that the former can enjoy the luxury of being shared, wade 
the latter cannot This distinction is so strongly marked that, in some parts of the 
country y boys are proverbially called little shavers. With what a smile of deltgkt 
does a candidate greet tlie sight of the striped pole ! with what activity ascend the 
stairs ! with what dignity, assume the chair ! with what complacency surrey the liluo 
preparations of the barber ! Then with what care does he of the perfumed noges 
tuck the napkin under the chin ! with what mathematical precision does he adjust 
the " upright" to the comfort of his customer, whether he be a " long Jimmy** or t 
stumpy " ale-barrel !" Your barber's chair (so named on the lucus a nan lucends 
principle, since everybody sits in it except the barber) is no Procrustes' bed, no Cm- 
dahlia's slipper. It fits everybody. Then the lathering — how unlike the lathering 
you used to get when you were a little shaver : the firm steady play of the scythe u 
it reaps its snowy harvest ; the cutting remarks of the man who has you by the nose ; 
and last of all, the dreamy languor of satisfaction that makes the grand finale of the 
operation. You are no longer the victim of a necessary pleasure. Astride a pole, 
you roam through fairy barber-land. Countless razors are pendant from every tree, 
and glitter in the sunlight, like the boughs of a New England forest, on a bright 
winter morning after a night of sleet and storm has clasped every twig and tendril io 
its cold glittering embrace. Down the precipitous sides of the mountain, which are of 
hone-stone " formation," leap torrents of fragrant eau de cologne that discharge 
themselves into a vast sea of soap and water, whose foamy waves beat the shore, 
making 

Music that floats on the still silent air, 

Like the scraping of razors a* catting of hair. 

There too, are sleek lazy-looking tame she-bears, whose distended udders furnish 
an abundant supply of oil instead of milk ; while enclosed in an elliptical amphithe- 
ater is a large well-fed herd of young comets, whose tails furnish an annual supply of 
brushes. I wonder the prophet of the Koran, instead of painting Heaven to his fol- 
lowers as a paradise of women and wine, did not make it one long eternal shew. 
But I remember — Mohammed was a Muzzleman and wore a beard. The more fool 
he. Had he but known the magic of thy touch, oh, N., how different might have been 
his fate ! Had he but felt the keen edge of thy blade, 

" Still so gently o'er him sfseinyr?" 

Arabia, the world would have had a new religion. Alas ! that thy hand and his 
head did never scrape acquaintance. Those who came under thy care, thou didst 
put to sleep quicker than any man I ever knew except our worthy Doctor . 

But, to return. An ice-cream, a soda, or a cigar tickles the palate with an agree- 
able sensation, but a shave makes you feel good all over. Instead of saying to a mis- 
anthrope, " go hang," I would say, "go shave." The result of either course would 
probably be alike beneficial to the world, but there is no comparison in the pleasure of 
the two operations. 

My readers will bear in mind that I have been speaking of being shaved, not of 
shaving one's self. I am aware that some men do shave themselves ; but it is a mis- 
erable, suicidal Sangrado operation, a beggarly economy. Shade of JEmop I my beard 
curls painfully at the bare idea. Just think of a rusty, saw-edged, horn-handled old 
blade, used in the intervals to pare nails and " open oysters," sharpened on a brickbat, 
and receiving the finishing touch on tho back of an old Dictionary, no more like the 
polished blade of the professional Artist, than the knife with which" the schoolboy cats 
his cheese is like the scimetar with which Saladin sliced the cushion that he threw 

into the air in the presence of Richard and his train ; or than than a Buzzard ■ 

like the noble Eagle that flew over Gen. Combs' head in '44. However, my good 
friend, since you will shave yourself, just station yourself, with your hard, rough, half- 
soaped beard, before that little cracked looking-glass, and commence. Make one 
stroke. Aha ! it hangs, does it ? Yes ! and so should yon, for using it jtat coats, 
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try again. Crying, are yon? Haira have some roots, have n't they? But don't give 
up ; try it again — it's a heap cheaper than the other plan. There ! you've cut your- 
self handsomely. Now throw the d— d case-knife out of the window, and go and pay 
for a quarter's shaving in advance. 

Now, shaving one's self is bad enough, heaven knows ; but I grieve to say there is 
in College a still worse practice. Many of the members of this time-honored institu- 
tion, from whom we ought to expect better things, not only do their own shaving, but 
actually make their own razor*. But I must explain for the benefit of the uninitia- 
ted. A pun, in the elegant College dialect, is called a razor, while an attempt at a 
pun is styled a tick razor. The sick ones are by far the most numerous ; however, 
once in awhile you meet with one in quite respectable health ; and I shall close this 
chapter by presenting you with a ease of some half dozen, which you can make the 
most of, premising, however, that although they appear to be from the genuine manu- 
factory, yet as they came through the Post with a fictitious signature, it is barely 
possible that, after all, they may be but a shave. 

ODE TO A TOUNG FRIEND WITH A PAIR OF RAZORS. 

Unhappy youth, to whom I send 

These razors, keen and new, 
You little know, my gentle friend, 

The scrapes in store for you. 

Your chin that now is covered o'er 

With hairs like down of thistles, 
Will soon become a monstrous bore, 

And, like a boar, all bristles. 

And when to make the chin look snug, 

Your blunted razor tries, 
Each fractious hair will, like a plug, 

Draw water from your eyes. 

In happier days of winter time, 

You used to blithely sing, 
But now you'll find a Christmas rime 

A most unpleasant thing. 

Well, thine is but " the common lot" 

Each mortal man must brave, 
The pap-boat — then the shaving-pot — 

For man was made to shave. childe-harold, jr. 



Here the devil came groping up the dark stairs by the light of a match, to tell as 
there was room for but half a dozen lines more. 

A HALF CHAPTER ON GEOLOGY. 
BY TIIE " FATHER OF THE BLOODY SECOND." 

A classmate of ours, who was one of a party of young ladies and gentlemen who 
visited " East Rock*' last week, has informed the Editors confidentially, that it is a 
trap -rock t and that he will be a candidate for the silver cup. 

" Don't tell Prescott" 



" One line more," shouted the imp under our window. 

A QUARTER CHAPTER ON RUSTICATION. 
BY ONE THAT KNOWB. 

Try it 



EDITORS' FAREWELL. 



A twelvemonth has passed away since to our hands was comi 
the management of the Yale Literary Magazine. We hare > ndea 
ored faithfully to discharge our trust, and hope we shall be though 
to have altogether failed. The time has now arrived for our i 
tion with it to be dissolved. A single word, and we in our turn 
mit it to other, and we trust abler hands. 

It is perhaps but natural that we should feel a momentary 
parting with what has for so long a time been the object of oar tho 
our hopes, and our fears. We cannot, however, express very deej 
gret that the period has arrived for our editorial labors to terrain 
For, though with them ceases much that has afforded us pie 
much that we shall delight to remember and look back upon — yet 
a source of no little gratification to know, that we are henceforth 
lie ved from a burden of care, labor and responsibility to which we 1 
felt wholly unequal. 

To our successors, we deem it unnecessary to add res; 
either in language of admonition or encouragement. You 
is true, no trifling task ; but of this you are well apprized, Voi 
to the work not without having counted the cost, and not without I 
prepared to meet it. You receive too a Magazine occupying the ] 
vantage ground to which thirteen years of Jtve have raised ii 
whose reputation is unrivaled among similar periodicals of 
Success, then, crown ail your efforts to raise it still higher, and 
it the pride of every son of Yale. 

To our Classmates — Subscribers and Contributors — to alt 
manifested their sympathy, encouraged our labors and lightened 
toils, we return our sincere and warmest thanks. And witb apt 
for each and all, that you may realize your most sanguine h< [ 
and that Heaven may grant you all good, we bid you, patrol 
friends — Farewell. 

Frederic R. Abbs, 
William Aitchison, t 

Timothy H. Porter, > ™ #« 

G. Buckingham Willcox, I * 
Ben. D. Young, 



TO OUR READERS. 



r» had intentions of making some very fine remarks upon the an* 
r of our beloved Magazine, and the ability with which it has hith- 
been supported ; but as regards the first, our title page will furn- 
[joa with all requisite information, and there is no necessity of as- 
Dg the talent displayed in former numbers, except in order to 
i it with what may be found in this — a labor from which your 
> are perfectly willing to release you. 

i touching ourselves, we desire to say a very few words, while 
execution of this bow editorial. We will not deny that, in 
i golden hours which immediately followed our exaltation to this 
ile and lucrative position before the literary world, wo did feel 
rhat complaisant, and did unthinkingly rejoice as though there 
l a " good time coming, boys." At that particular period, we looked 
l Lockhart and Christopher North with a right fraternal regard ; 
I nothing Could have pleased us better than a social interview with 
f Editor of the Knickerbocker. 

or glorious dreams of editorial importance soon proved as fleet- 
unsubstantial as any other kind of dreams whatsoever. A 
sense of our responsibility began to creep over us — an in- 
consciousness of incapacity preyed upon our spirits. We saw 
\ we were condemned to much irksome and unseasonable toil, and 
L that, too, with the prospect of but little assistance. We felt that to 
' any considerable portion of readers, would be a work of great 
v, — to really please them, an almost hopeless task. Hence, we 
' fancied ourselves the victims of the most trenchant and provo- 
[ criticism. 

i it any wonder, then, kind readers, that while we hand you this 

I result of our labors, we are standing in the humblest attitude, with 

i averted and eyes cast down ? To tell you the truth, it is doubt- 

[ whether this Magazine was ever placed under the management of a 

i inexperienced corps than at present. You will, therefore, be in- 

37 
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dulgent, will you not — ready to forgive slight faults and to orei 
dinary imperfections ? To tell you the truth again, it is i 
whether any Editors of this Magazine were ever more earnest 
ted to its interests, and resolutely determined to give it every ] 
improvement. Yield us, then, a gracious sympathy and assist 

A year's connection is now established between us. It : 
made very pleasant, indeed, — and it may not, we hope, be di 
profit. But to accomplish this without mutual effort, is not ft 
ment to be thought of. On our part, we offer you this numl 
humble indication of our good endeavors — your aid and symp 
shall take the liberty to rely upon, till experience teaches us 1 

We heartily thank you all, and our Classmates, especially, 
generous confidence with which you have already seemed to sn 
our success. And that this may eventually prove an instance 
own sound foresight, shall be the especial care of 

Your obedient servants, 

The Em 
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WHAT WE THINK AND WHAT WE WISH. 

The present Editors of the Magazine have thought it not improper, 
in this commencement of their labors, to give a clear expression of their 
views upon those topics in which they and their readers are supposed 
to have a mutual interest. And if it should happen that the connection 
between some of these remarks and a zealous intention of improving 
Che Magazine should not seem to be very intimate, let such remarks be 
credited to an honest peculiarity of opinion, and on that score be taken 
for what they are worth. To succeed in calling the attention of our 
little community directly to this subject, is an end of sufficient import* 
ance to move us to no small effort. 

We would inquire, then, what should be the character of a Magazine 
like this — what obstacles are lying in the way of its improvement — 
and how these obstacles may be diminished or effectually removed ? 

In the first place— however improbable it may seem — we assure you, 
the Yale Literary Magazine was never intended to be the vehicle of 
valuable information and instructive thought. No Association for the 
propagation of great revolutionary truths, whether in science, morals 
or politics — no Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge — no 
deep-browed, self-relying reformer — as far as our knowledge extends — 
has yet had anything to do with these pages. How far this may be a 
matter of doubt to some, and of regret to all, avails nothing — the fact 
is certain, and quite easy of proof. But lest we should be accused of 
passing too lightly over this point, we confess that some, who hereto- 
fore have occupied our places, seem to have been influenced by dif- 
ferent opinions. The science of Government seems at times to have 
been so vaguely comprehended, that an article of some ten or a dozen 
pages was deemed necessary to the public safety. Learned views of 
History have now and then been presented with much ability and no 
leas prolixity. And we consider it no boast to declare, that within the 
covers of this periodical many an abstruse metaphysical point has been 
as clearly and bewitchingly discoursed upon, as in the works of the 
great Masters themselves. Now these are all excellent subjects, and 

skind, doubtless, ought to be well informed upon them ; but you 
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must have noticed that the world is extremely willful and perverse, 
and that while it once takes exceptions to the reasonings of your pro- 
found investigators, it fifty times passes over them without reading. 
The college world has the same fault with its great relation. 

Again, it was never designed that the Magazine should be devoted 
to the defense of any particular, nay, any dogma, whatever, in politics 
or religion. It is true, we find but very little on this account to con- 
demn in its past career. But our thanks are due to the impartial vigi- 
lance of its editors, who have continually been compelled to renme 
articles objectionable on this very ground. 

Nor should the pages of this college Magazine be mainly filled with 
affecting love-stories and the other varieties of light reading so modi 
in demand at the present time. Your own good sense will at once 
perceive the reasonableness of this. You will reflect upon the scores 
of youthful minds — warm, impulsive, instantly alive to every tender 
emotion — which are among our readers ; you will reflect that these 
minds are storing up great practical thoughts and fitting for arduous 
battle in the thousand departments of life. You will see the necessity 
of rigidly excluding from them every enervating and disqualifying in- 
fluence. That article in the college laws, too, which declares that 
any student, on committing a certain fault by no means uncommon in 
the world, " shall no longer be a member of college," will not escape 
your attention, when you consider that the affections once aroused flow 
on to their consummation with fearful rapidity. Now suppose for a 
moment our pages filled with all-engrossing tales, " hot from the brail" 
of some of our romantic geniuses ! We are sure we need press the 
topic no farther. 

But what should be the character of the Yale Literary Magazine ? 
This, it must be confessed, is a difficult question to answer in express 
terms, although we have, perhaps, arrived at correct general notions 
in considering what it should not be. We may, we hope, run no risk 
of being misunderstood, if we briefly assert that the Magazine should 
be a mirror of college life, so far forth as a periodical so conducted can 
be. Its pages should clearly reflect the capacity, the training and the 
whole character of the student. It should be marked by vigor and 
liveliness, rather than elegance of expression — by ingenious and per- 
tinent, rather than deep thought— by an earnest, sincere, yet joyous 
tone of feeling. All attempts to assume the profound philosopher, the 
sagacious statesman, or the wise moralist, will appear strangely, sot 
to say ridiculously, out of place. Yet, believe us, the profound, the 
sagacious, the wise student will be the most valuable benefactor the 
Magazine can ever acquire. But it is very seldom that we find all 
these qualities combined to any considerable extent in any one from 
our ranks. We must, therefore, content ourselves with a somewhat 
lower standard. And we know of none better than this — to have 
every article in each number read by every subscriber. This is the 
result at which the present Editors aim — the criterion in view of 
which they shall endeavor to decide upon the contents of these pages* 
But have you no higher and more fixed standard than this ? Do yoo 
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■intend to sacrifice your own judgment and opinions to the unreason- 
able caprices of any portion of readers ? We confess to the weak- 
ness, kind patrons. We confess that we have such a high idea of the 
abilities, the good sense and the moral purity which prevail among 
you, that we shall take the liberty to reject at once, as far as we are 
able, every foolish, ungenerous and improper sentence, because of our 
convictions that it will be displeasing to every one of you. This, we 
are confident, will never exclude grave articles upon the greatest sub- 
jects, provided that new or unusual views are presented in a clear, 
terse and pertinent manner. Historical, political, and we know not 
but metaphysical topics, (we confess, dear reader, we are rather sen- 
sitive on the subject of college metaphysics,) may be most appropri- 
ately handled in this style. Neither will our rule exclude lighter 
essays, sketches, and even judicious love-stories ! In truth, we sin- 
cerely believe there has not, heretofore, been enough of good-hearted 
pleasantry, humorous observation and playful narrative in this Maga- 
zine, conducted by a class of persons who are characterized by the 
-world at large as u full of fun and mischief." Open many of the past 
-volumes of this work, and, from the reading matter alone, you will be 
utterly unable to decide to what class of individuals its contributors 
belong. This, certainly, never ought to be said of a college Magazine. 
If you are in want of sound and deep, learned and brilliant productions, 
there are thousands of volumes within a few steps of your rooms, 
wherein you will find every particular point that was ever incidentally 
mentioned by the writers for the Yale Literary, fully and completely 
discussed. You will find specimens of periodical literature of every 
description, of so superior a merit, that the finest pieces of our beloved 
Maga, in a literary point of view, will appear in comparison perfectly 
insipid. We must, then, have something peculiar — something colle- 

£*ate, Yalensian. Let it so happen that in future years, when we shall 
Lve reaped the full harvests of care, misery and hard-heartedness, if 
by chance, in rummaging our libraries of a rainy day, we shall light 
upon one of these volumes — with a ha ! ha ! it shall be grasped — with 
eager eyes and a swelling heart its teeming pages shall again be read. 
Memories, dear, but most forgotten, shall rise from every line. My 
friend, who penned this pleasing story has now gone to the silent 
world ! his heart was as pure and sunny as this little memento would 
show. He who sketched this truthful and vigorous essay, now enjoys 
reputation and renown among his fellow-men. And here was a fool- 
ish effort of mine own — but thank Heaven ! — there is a cheerfulness, 
a life, a confidence in the good and true, which carries me back to 
better days ! 

We will now briefly advert to some of the difficulties which the 
Magazine has to contend with. While some of these must be allowed 
to possess considerable weight, we hope you will find others rather 
the creations of a timid fancy, than stubborn realities. It is often 
urged on the part of those who decline writing for the Magazine, that 
their knowledge is too limited and imperfect to enable them to write, 
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with either benefit to themselves, or interest to others. Knowledges 
certainly necessary to every writer — but what kind of knowledge? 
That depends upon the character of the subject he chooses, and the 
class of readers for which his article is intended. Perhaps he is re* 
quired to possess political, scientific, or historical information. Bat 
how is it with the writer for our pages. Very few, indeed, of on 
readers wish to meet with much of these and kindred branches of 
knowledge. They want your own identical views of any subjects yon 
may choose — your own illustrations and your own feelings ; if yoo an 
here in this institution, and have not knowledge to express and enforce 
these, then do we entertain feelings of compassion towards yon. 

Again, we hear many laments for that freedom and ease in writing, 
which is gained by constant practice. There is much force in this ex- 
cuse. Very few of those in college have devoted any assiduous attea- 
tion to the formation of a ready and pleasing style. And yet we fear 
that many are deceiving themselves — that they voluntarily make t 
hard matter of writing by over-rating its importance and difficulties. 
Could you have access to the private letters of these same complain- 
ing individuals, we hazard nothing in saying, you would be surprised 
at the free, off-hand, natural style in which they are written. Hen 
they let their thoughts and feelings gush forth uncontrolled — ken they 
have no care about hundreds of readers, captious critics, and the dan- 
ger of incurring ridicule. We are sure, friend, you can soon lean to 
forget these even while throwing off a spirited article for us. Try it. 

By some unaccountable means, the idea has become prevalent in 
college that the two lower classes should have nothing to do with the 
Magazine except to peruse its valuable contents, learn wisdom and pay 
their subscriptions. We dislike this spirit and shall war against it As 
far as rights are concerned — as far as interest in everything which can 
add honor or advantage to Yale is concerned — we are all on an equably. 
The Magazine is college property, and we are all equally interested in 
its welfare. If a Freshman thinks he could furnish us with anything 
pleasing and appropriate, let him set about it, regardless of prudential 
considerations. If a Senior thinks said Freshman's contribution an 
intrusion, let him and his classmates write better ones enough to fill 
up all spare pages, and the evil is prevented. But away with all claw 
feeling and prejudice, say we. Let every well-wisher of the Maga- 
zine act as independently as your Editors shall endeavor to act impar- 
tially, and we trust a better spirit will spring up among us, and better 
times dawn for our college literature. 

It has been customary, heretofore, for the names of the writers of 
the several articles to be given to the public. It is true, a writer wish- 
ing it, could have his name kept from the card of contributors, hot be- 
ing known generally to the Editors, and often to his particular friends, 
it managed, in most cases, to come to the ears of all in any degree in- 
terested. And if the piece was read at all, straightway noisy Criti- 
cism commenced his impartial labors ! It is well known, every man 
in college is a zealous politician in some college party, and is attached 
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some sect in morals. HeDce, no matter what the character of his 
reduction may be, it must meet with so many panegyrists, so many 
stractors, and so many neutrals, whose number may often be accu- 
kteiy calculated in advance with a pencil and catalogue. Now, no 
arson wishes to contribute to this, or any other work, when his own 
baracter and standing are to shape the decisions of criticism upon an 
rticle whose merits and faults are never once taken into account. He 
uces nothing, perhaps, for the strictures of his enemies, but he is dis- 
usted with the unmeaning flattery of his friends, who ought to treat 
im with open fairness and sincerity. Of course, there is but one 
Mnedy for this — let him completely conceal his name. 

Your Editors have thought a few slight changes calculated to re- 
love some objections now existing, and to increase the value of the 
lagazine. Instead of allowing each Editor in rotation to have the 
ntire superintendence of a number, the inspection and consent of all 
rill now be necessary to the admission of any article into our pages, 
a this way, it is obvious, a desirable unity of interest will be estab- 
abed among the Editors, and a greater degree of impartiality and 
orrect judgment brought to bear upon the consideration of proffered 
ieces. This will also give us the privilege of banishing those long 
fading articles, in which the Editor of every number has been expect- 
d to show himself worthy of his present honors, if not to acquire addi- 
ional glory. Now it so happens that these have been the very dullest 
rticles in the whole Magazine— comparatively speaking. But the 
objects of them may be said, in college dialect, to be truly " tremen- 
jous" — comprising, for the most part, broad political doctrines, im- 
K>rtant eras in history, and the characters of the greatest poets and 
talesmen. This change, we think, will, also, tend to relieve the 
dagazine of an appearance of uniformity and heaviness which we 
lave often heard mentioned as objectionable. The Editors' Tables 
rill probably be written as before, with the exception of an alteration 
n form. 

We hope ajl pieces intended for the Magazine will be transmitted 
hiough the Post-Office, and never handed in personally by their wh- 
en. We wish the names to be concealed till the articles are accept- 
ed, when they may be given to the Editors or not, at the option of the 
uithor. The Editors have determined, to withhold their own names 
xom the public view during the year. Contributors can act their own 
pleasure in reference to the publicity of theirs. At the conclusion of 
rar official year, the names of all writers will be published. We have 
not space to give all the reasons for this change. Yet if you consider 
i moment, we believe you will see the propriety of the step. The 
Magazine should rise above all personal and party influences, and 
ihould rest entirely upon its own merits. If it is not worth supporting 
for itself, let it go down. Now a piece is just as good without the au- 
thor's name, as with it — its merits just as prominent, its faults as 
glaring ; — as a literary production, it pleases, it wearies you just the 
same. But no, you want the privilege, do you, of whispering, " I ex- 
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pected more of A Am that"—'* WeD, B never had ay ▼me*— * Onr 
society comes out pretty well in this number, don't it V — * If Z writes 
again, he will get an editorship next year — we most put him np to it." 
But if we can do anything to promote an impartial, healthy criti- 
cism in college, and to cripple this narrow, mole-eyed, inischief-makinf; 
spirit of part - ... - «... 

merely one [ 

in the division-room as a writer, 

ting earnestly at work, produces a really animated and pleasing article; 
the sight of his name at once turns away attention which the piece it- 
self would attract and rivet. It is unnecessary to say, that ever? 
anonymous contributor will write with more freedom and ease ; while 
it is evident he has no sufficient reason to neglect the utmost correct- 



party and clique, our efforts shall not be wanting. But this is 
one point. Suppose some one, who has gained no reputation 
ivis ion-room as a writer, by selecting his own subject and sst- 



And now, we have room only to invite and entreat all who feel interest- 
ed in the fate of the Magazine to lend us their assistance. The inn- 
tation is extended with equal heartiness to the members of all classes. 
Do not get the idea that writing for the Magazine is an arduous, diffi- 
cult task. Do not think you must plunge into intricate and profound 
reasonings, as though a syllogism were the natural garb of every troth, 
and.the words " hence," " consequently," " therefore," " inasmuch" A*., 
were the very footsteps of gigantic thought. If you have any appro- 
priate subject in your mind which interests you, wrjte it out. If your 
subject more naturally comes out in the shape of a story — let it be i 
story, it may be the more welcome. At any rate, you owe us a trial- 
some really earnest attempts — and we shall wait with confident expec- 
tations. 

We have thought that the occasion demanded something like these 
imperfect remarks. Perhaps they are useless — you will then pardon 
them on account of the spirit that prompted them. We confess, on 
looking back, that their tone could not be properly characterized u 
perfectly modest and deferential. But if we meet with complete suc- 
cess, you will, no doubt, hear us attribute it in part to oumrplain, down- 
right speaking at the outset. But if, after all, the character of the 
Magazine should retrogade during the coming year, you will, perhaps, 
be allowed to quote the words of an eminent statesman — " it is not the 
first time, in the history of human affairs, that the vigor and success of 
the war have not quite come up to the lofty and sounding phrase of the 
manifesto." 
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Foaming from Uie verdant mountains, 
How thy waves, like crystal fountains, 

Leap and quiver, 
O'er the rock and pebble dancing — 
In the gorgeous sunlight glancing ! 

Whither wending, 
Smilest thou with foam-tipped billow, 
Whiter than the Love-Queen's pillow, 

While the bending 
Forest flowret quaffii thy waters — 
Brightest of the ocean-daughters J 

Raven ringlets, 
Locks of gold in beauty waving, 
Thou with flying spray art laving: 

Swallow winglets 
O'er thy white-veiled crags are flying, 
All thy wondrous might defying. 

Thund'ring ever, 
Leap thy billows from the frowning, 
Time-worn rocks the hill top crowning: 

Silent never, 
Thou must murmur, morn and even, 
THl the stars are hurled from heaven. 

I have sought thee 
In the hour of mirth and gladness, 
When my heart was free from sadness; 

Thou hast taught me 
Lessons loog of pain and sorrow- 
Hope to-day, despair to-morrow. 

For thy billows, 
From their cragged leaf-arched tower, 
Long shall pour their crystal shower, 

While the willows 
Guard the grave, where I am sleeping, 
Lonely, gentle vigil keeping. 
38 
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COLLEGE RHYMES AND COLLEGE RHYMSTER& 

Poeta nascitnr, non fit. — Horace. 

A man can no more make himself a poet. 

Than what a sheep can make itself a goat. — Qui Teaks. 

Every thing in college wears a peculiar character. The spirit of 
the place throws over all within its sphere of influence a marked, 
peculiar cast; as in some old cathedral every arch and aisle tad 
cloister saddens and darkens the soul, and gives even to the sunshine 
streaming through the vaulted roof a tinge of sombreness and gloom. 
Even our college community wears a strange, though varied aspect 
Its bonds of union and fraternity are such as bind no other bands of 
men — its pleasures are peculiar, and often unnatural — its duties exclu- 
sive, and for the most part appropriate to it alone. We live withm 
ourselves, a serried band, impenetrated and unknown by the masses of 
men around us — a sort of life within a life, a city within a city, sepa- 
rated, marked, distinct. 

Nothing is more prominent among us, and consequently nothisg 
more peculiar, than our intellectual development and character. We 
live among the ages that are past. We linger among the academic 
shades and stoic haunts and classic halls of Athens and of Rome, list- 
ening to the golden words of Socrates and Plato, and the sweet, yet 
stirring music of the older Bards, till our minds grow Grecian in their 
keenness and their power. We lose our hold upon these moving form 
around us, and upon the tangible and visible creations of the living 
Present ; and forgetful of the intervening ages, we mingle with die 
great Departed, and hold sweet converse, spirit with spirit, with the 
mighty dead, whose calm and earnest voices we yet hear echoing ia 
the chambers of the Past. Thus we acquire a peculiar dreaminess 
and quietude of mind, akin to that which melody and song beget in the 
poetic soul. The world without is sealed — the senses are wrapped 
in slumber — the soul withdraws within itself, like a friar to his cell; 
and the bright creations of imagination spring into sudden being, and 
people with a new and glorious life the glowing realms of fancy. 

Our metaphysical and philosophical pursuits, in like manner, serve 
to draw our thoughts away from the engrossing scenes of real life, and 
to turn them into serious and silent meditation. Such is the evident 
tendency of philosophic studies. Abstraction as well as meditation is 
an essential in Philosophy, and this abstraction is both physical and 
mental in its character. There is a soundless depth of silence in the 
true philosopher. The greatest thinkers and the best philosophers are 
they who stand aloof and separated from the mass of men around then. 
All true thinking must be done in stillness, in retirement— men may 
listen and observe and mark and learn in the turmoil and bustle of life, 
but they must think in silence, in seclusion. 

We propose to notice at the present time the intellectual and literary 
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character of Yale, as exhibited in the many poetical productions which 
have in various quarters of late been brought before the public gaze. 
Most of these have passed beneath our personal observation ; and we 
have therefore ventured to select them as the subject of a few general 
remarks. We shall rely of course upon the favor and indulgence of 
oor readers, if we betray our inexperience and inability in the labor we 
have chosen ; and we enter on the arduous task before us, hoping and 
believing that our toil will not go wholly unrewarded. 

It will be proper at the outset to define the real character and mis- 
sion of Poetry. It is a common error to suppose that every rhyme is 
poetry — that skillful and melodious versification is the acme of poetic 
merit — that, in fine, the charm and power of poetry lies wholly in its 
metrical arrangement and accentuation, and is entirely extraneous to 
and independent of the thought which the language is intended to ex- 
press. To those who hold to this opinion, the measured rhyme of 
Pope or Cowper affords far greater pleasure than the glowing thoughts 
of Ossian or Milton. They peruse the Essay on Man, or The Pro- 
gress of Error, with far more enjoyment than the Allegro or Penseroso. 
They are delighted with the dress in which the thought is clad — not 
with the thought itself. They love the words, but not the thoughts of 
which the words are only the outward and visible exponents. Their 
distinction is altogether superficial and external. It relates only to 
outward and tangible forms, but has no reference to the inner, intangi- 
ble realities of which those forms are representatives. 

There is, however, a deeper and more real distinction than the one 
which we have mentioned — a distinction in thought. This distinction 
baa escaped the notice of those who still- cling to the maxims and the 
definitions of the age of Elizabeth. An eminent writer of that school 
remarks : " Poetry is not distinguished from Prose by superior beauty 
of thought or expression, but is a distinct kind of composition ; and they 
produce, when each is excellent in its kind, distinct kinds of pleasure. 
Try the experiment of merely breaking up the metrical structure of a 
fine Poem, and you will find it inflated and bombastic Prose ; remove 
this defect by altering the words and the arrangement, and it will be 
hetier Prose than before ; then arrange this again into metre, without 
any other change, and it will be tame and dull Poetry, but still it wiU 
i* Poetry." This definition every man must feel to be imperfect and 
superficial — it even bears within itself the acknowledgment of the ex- 
istence of another, more radical, more complete. The distinction 
which is drawn with reference to Poetry as beautiful and elevated, or 
as tame and dull, is contradictory to the whole tenor of the passage, 
and itself admits the propriety of a distinction in the thought expressed. 

Let us contrast with the preceding quotation, the following from 
Macaulay : " The business of poetry is with images, and not with 
words. The poet uses words indeed ; but they are merely the instru- 
ments of his art, not its objects. They are the materials which he is 
to dispose in such a manner as to present a picture to the mental eye. 
And if they are not so disposed, they are no more entitled to be called 
poetry, than a bale of canvas and a box of colors are to be called a 
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painting." This remark contains the essential elements of the dis- 
tinction we have mentioned. It involves an inquiry into the character 
of the thoughts expressed. The essential features of Poetry, then, we 
conceive to be, beauty and harmony of thought and of expression. 
Beauty and harmony of expression constitute metrical perfection- 
beauty and harmony of thought constitute that higher perfection sad 
symmetry which are the soul of Poetry. The former are secondary, 
the latter primary in importance — both are, however, essential to the 
creation of those wild and pleasurable emotions which it is the province 
of poetry to create. 

It will be proper further, as a preliminary to our subject, to inquire 
into the distinctive character and attributes of the real poet. If ihe 
definition of poetry which we have given be correct, the real poet must 
be a greater and higher being than the mere versifier. If there be ia 
poetry something deeper and better than metre or rhyme or melody, 
then he should have capabilities to perceive and feel that deeper and 
better thing, and powers to bring it home to other hearts in all its force 
and sweetness. He should be a man of strong and lasting emotions, 
and of powerful and active intellect. He should possess die liveliest 
sympathy toward his fellow-men — be inwardly cognizant of their joys 
and woes, and burn with all the fervor of the intensest love for their 
welfare and their happiness. His mind should be able to perceive the 
widest scope of vision, to comprehend the deepest and most subtle 
thoughts, and to seize upon and cope with the highest and the might* 
est themes. He should be an untiring student of nature, having t 
soul to feel its sublimity and beauty, and a mind willing to learn and 
to unfold the lessons which it teaches. He should be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with his own heart, and with the hearts of other men ; and 
by the knowledge thus acquired, he should have power to touch with a 
masterly hand the many chords of human love and joy and woe and 
sympathy, and to causo them to vibrato in sweet unison with his own. 
Above all, his mind should be calm, clear, reflective ; and as a modem 
essayist has said of Milton, his thoughts should resemble *• those celes- 
tial fruits and flowers which the Virgin Martyr of Massinger sent down 
from the gardens of Paradise to the earth, distinguished from the pro- 
ductions of other soils, not only by their superior bloom and sweet- 
ness, but by their miraculous efficacy to invigorate and to heal." To 
look upon a great Poet, buried in his thoughts, is like to look upon s 
midnight sky, when every voice and breath are hushed, and every star 
is silently weaving a robe of silver light to cast upon the sleeping world. 
Beauty and harmony and quietude are there. All is full, deep silence; 
yet onward march the starry host, on ! on ! through the azure fields, to 
fulfill their mission in the skies. Like the stars of such a night are 
the thoughts of the real and anointed poet, still, clear, sublime ! 

Having thus considered the distinctive character and attributes of 
poetry and the real poet, we are now prepared to consider the peculiar 
qualities of the poets and the poetry of Yale. These qualities owe 
their existence partially to those peculiarities in our intellectual char- 
acter which we have mentioned, and partially to the false posinoa 
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which the poet occupies in the opinions of many of our students. The 
first of these peculiarities, our intimate acquaintance with the lore and 
men of Grecian and of Roman times, gives to our minds a classic and 
imaginative character, highly favorable to the development of poetic 
feelings, and essential to the cultivation of poetic studies. The second 
peculiarity, that power of abstraction which we gain from metaphysical 
and philosophical pursuits, is unfavorable to the culture of poetic com- 
position, in so far as it tends to create a habit of generalizing and of 
careful, demonstrative thinking. But the false and unnatural position 
which the poet occupies among us, is the most serious evil. Poetry, 
considered as an art, is esteemed by many minds a suspicious and 
useless accomplishment ; and the cultivation of it is supposed by them 
to be inconsistent with sound thought or serious reflection. This un- 
just opinion it is needless to condemn ; and we are glad to see the 
movements lately made by our Rhetorical Professor toward elevating 
and giving prominence to this important branch of literary composition. 

Of the many errors and deficiences which mark the poetry of Yale, 
we shall notice only those most prominent and glaring, passing by the 
host of sins, both of omission and commission, against rhythm and 
melody and metre, and leaving to each young tyro the correction of 
his own defects in these particulars. And we have undertaken this 
Augean task with a becoming regard to its magnitude and importance, 
and with a true desire to benefit this class at least of college produc- 
tions. And furthermore, we trust our readers will forbear to censure, 
if they cease to praise, our honest sentiments or our earnest endeavors 
to this end. 

We cannot fail to notice at the outset the glaring defects in metrical 
and rhythmical skill displayed in many of the productions which have 
come under our personal observation. It is not sufficient that a poem 
be free from limping or imperfect lines or feet — it must possess a posi- 
tive harmony and charm of number. How far the power of a poet 
may depend upon the melody of his verse or the sweetness^of his 
music, it may be difficult to tell ; but it is certain that no one ever 
failed to avail himself of these efforts, without a corresponding failure 
in the issue of his poem. The genius of Coleridge was superior to 
that of Keats, yet who would not prefer the gliding melodies and rich- 
ness of the latter to the rough and often ragged measures of the former ? 
Who would not prefer the strong melodious verses of Milton and Pope 
and Tennyson, even to the eloquence and beauty of Ossian, clad as 
they are in the unmetrical language of Macpherson ? In fine, every 
deficiency in metre is a greater or smaller deficiency in any poem. 
Metre, however, is not an essential element in poetry — it is merely the 
garment which it wears ; but that garment should be suited to the 
inner beauty it envelops. The inner and the outer should in every 
tiling be harmonious, alike, consistent. Language is the vesture of 
thought, and melody of thought and melody of language coincide — the 
latter is merely an outward development and semblance of the hidden 
glories of the former. 

Another great defect which we have often marked of late, is the at- 
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tempt to make metrical composition the medium of fun and witticism. 
Such unnatural marrying of two elements so diverse as Poetry and 
Fun, reminds us strongly of the unnatural loves of Titania and Botton 
in the Midsummer Night's Dream : 

Tit. Miue ear is much enamor'd of thy note, 
So is miue eye enthralled to thy shape ; 
And thy fair virtue's force perforce doth move me, 
On the first view, to Bay, to swear, I love thee. 
Bot. Methinks, mistress, you should have little reason for that : And yet, to say tip 
truth, reason and love keep little company together nowadays : The more the pity, 
that some honest neighbors will not make them friends. 

And so say we. Would that our honest college neighbors might suffer 
reason to control them in their literary unions. Poetry and Fun are 
wholly unlike each other. The attempt to unite them in a single poem 
is therefore absurd ; and the issue of such an attempt must be at once 
monstrous and ridiculous. Such a progeny we have seen, and trust 
that we may never see again — horrid rhymes and still more horrid 
puns, the stalest metaphors and the dryest second-handed wit, jokes, 
tropes and fooleries, all jumplcd together into one incongruous mass, 
and retailed in barbarous and painful rhymes — even this have we seen, 
and, as we said, trust that we may never see again. Such olla podrida 
is not to our liking — none but the poorest taste could endure it. And 
we cannot forbear quoting, with reference to it, the significant language 
of Horace : 

" Humano capiti cervicem pictor equinam 
Jungere si velit, et varias inducere plumas 
Undique collatis membris, ut turpiter atrum 
Desinat in piscem mulier formosa superne, 
Spectatum admiosi risum teneatis, amici 7" 

Another defect, as serious as the former, and as fatal to true excel- 
lence, is the great superabundance of metaphor and figure visible in 
nearly all incipient productions. The cause of this evil is undoubtedly 
a powerful, but uncultivated imagination. There is no Ariel more 
quick or subtle in its movements than a powerful imagination, unsub- 
dued and uncontrolled by reason. It is not by heaping huge mattes 
of paint upon the canvas, without order or skill, but rather by arranging 
and applying his varied hues neatly and tastefully, as the circumstan- 
ces may require, that the painter reaches the acme of his art. Thus 
it is also with the poet. Metaphors and figures should be employed 
by him to decorate and develop, not to hide his thoughts. They are 
not essential to feeling, but merely to the development and expression 
of that feeling. The object in writing then is not, as many seem to 
suppose, to collect metaphors, or to set them forth with becoming 
brilliancy and beauty ; but rather to collect thoughts and emotions, and 
to embellish them by all the glowing fancies which may spring into 
being at their origin. He who hides his thoughts in figuratire and 
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aphorical language, will find too late that he has few thoughts to 
hide. He will soon find himself in the unenviable position of the ser- 
vant who wrapped his talent in a napkin and hid it in the earth. He 
will learn too late that he has sacrificed reality to fancy, the substance 
to the shadow. 

The most serious evil which we have discovered in the poetical 
effusions which have been of late before the public eye, remains yet 
to be noticed. This evil is a serious and often alarming want of 
originality in the manner and the matter of these effusions. This 
evil we are aware is deep and far-extending in its nature. We are 
aware too that it is an evil to which the youthful and inexperienced 
are peculiarly liable. There is a class of thoughts — and their name is 
legion — which own no private master, but which, by common consent, 
have become the property of all alike. It is from among these that the 
young beginner, who is poetically inclined, often obtains his first 
scanty stock in trade — a stock which is often enlarged by new addi- 
tions from the same public treasury, and rarely augmented by any 
cultivation in his own fields of thought. Thoughts are obtained by 
thinking, and thinking seems to him a painful task, at best, while the 
labors and the thoughts of others can be purchased at so cheap a rate. 
It is a bitter fact, however, yet it must be said, that thinking is the only 

C'ce of fame. It may cost toil and blood and agony — it may cost 
ilth and wealth and life, but it is the only price of real, lasting 
glory . Let then the man who seeks poetic fame, first learn to think — 
let him search his own heart, and from its depths disclose to view new 
and unseen gems of thought and feeling. Let him learn to rely upon 
his own energy and strength of character, and to avoid all endeavor to 
obtain and appropriate the thoughts of others, and the proudest success 
must crown his efforts. 

We have thus briefly noticed a few among the most glaring defi- 
oiences in this class of college productions. The limits of our Maga- 
zine will not suffer us, however, to take so extended a view of their 
numerous excellencies and merits. These excellencies and merits are 
B&ostly such as are common to all poetry, under every variety of cir- 
cumstances — and consequently do not come within the appropriate 
jurisdiction of our college periodical. There is much for which to 
hope, much to be expected and desired from these developments and 
expressions of the poetic feeling among us. The errors and deficien- 
cies which we have mentioned, and others which we have been loth to 
mention, are such as can be readily corrected by patient toil and care- 
ful cultivation. Their existence should not in the least dishearten or 
discourage those who have already cultivated, or those who are desi- 
rous of cultivating Poetry, either as an accomplishment or as a study. 
It has not been our motive to depress, but rather to excite the ardor 
and ambition of individuals of these two classes. And we trust that 
this expression of our humble sentiments, respecting the deficienees 
manifest in these productions, will not be deemed unfortunate or un- 
availing. 

One word more, and we are done. Allusion has been already made 
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to the efforts of some members of the Faculty in our college to elevate 
and cultivate poetic composition. That which has been done, has 
been well done ; but much remains undone, and yet demanding their 
attention and their efforts. There is but little real literary spirit among 
us — we are book-worms, we are students, we are scholars, if yon 
please ; but we are not literary men. This is a sad deficiency, tad 
one which has been felt and regretted by the friends of our institution 
all over this broad land. The supply of it must come from the fount- 
ain-source of influence alone — from that quarter only can those effort 
be made which shall diffuse a literary spirit among us, and give promi- 
nence and honor to literary labors. And we trust that the time is not 
far distant when the study and illustration of the English classics shall 
constitute no trivial portion of our labor here, and when the writer 
shall be ranked as high as the book-worm, the thinker as the scholar. 
For that good time we are willing to labor and to wait. 



CHALK MARKS. 
THE BASHFUL MAN. 



Thunder ! 

Now, why Trembling Timid should have given vent to this hrilliaal 
expletive, at the precise moment when his pretty cousin entered the 
room where he sat lounging on the sofa, 1 am unable to say. The 
weather was remarkably fine, and I have no reason to suppose that 
the discharge of storm artillery in the heavens had caused Timid to 
discharge a battery of surprise at its terrible results. In no ordinary 
way then, can we account for the connection in the gentleman's nuns 
between a beautiful young lady, and the explosive tones of a thunder 
cloud, save that both are usually accompanied by sparks, and send a 
strange thrill through the human system. But this, I take the liberty 
of positively declaring, was not the connecting chain which linked 
May Mortimer with Timid's sudden and singular exclamation, for at 
the precise instant of its occurrence the gentleman was not thinking of 
the sky, though two most brilliant stars were beaming foil and clear 
upon him. 

Thunder ! ! 

Now there was nothing in the appearance of May Mortimer to jus- 
tify the surprise which this word, when forcibly uttered, always beto- 
kens. She was neither a fiend nor a spectre, unless fiends and spec- 
tres have plump, rosy cheeks, and the prettiest cherry-ripe lips in the 
world, which last supposition I venture to pronounce absolutely sad 
unquestionably absurd. Nor was she a witch, though truth coapek 
me to acknowledge that she had quite a witching look, especially 
when, as in the present cose, a grain or two of mischief entered isle 
the composition of her glances. No ; she was none of these, bat oa 
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the contrary, a perfect little Venus, with the most irresistible smile 
and roguish look that ever set a poor man's heart in a flutter ; a sweet 
black-eyed sylph, shaking back from a finely arched brow a flood of 
heavy ebon ringlets, in every curl of which slept beauty and grace. 
And then her lips— bless my stars ! I never did see such lips — so 
prettily curved, and seeming for all the world like rose corols after a 
shower, keeping every beholder fidgety and uneasy, and saying as 
plainly as lips could say, " kiss me if you dare !" Well ! — she was a 
pretty creature, wasn't she ? — just the companion for a moonlight sleigh- 
ride, or a pleasant walk in summer, or a social conversation in the 
parlor, and, as Willis says, 

" Mamma too blind to diecover 
The soft white hand in mine." 

Timid had been lounging away the afternoon in his mother's parlor, 
engaged in reading the " last new novel," and over and anon watching 
the evolutions of some great blue-bottle fly, as it hummed its sleepy 
song, or wandered lazily over the window panes. Now, thought 
Timid, that fly is just like me ; a very good looking fly he is too— 
bat he don't know what to do with himself. " Oh dear !" he added 
aloud, " this weather is abominably hot, and I am abominably" — lazy, 
he would have said, but a yawn that verified his remark cut off some- 
what abruptly the last word of the sentence. In fact, dear reader, he 
was fast dropping into the cool, quiet depths of dream-land. Now then, 
if I only had some charming has bleu to sketch poor Timid as he lies 
half asleep on the sofa, I should be quite contented. She would enter 

Xn the task " con amore," and bury the poor fellow in a whole 
wer of garlands, wreaths, and precious gems, but I can't do it — I 
could not raise the necessary quantity of enthusiasm to enter upon so 
uninspiring a task. This, however, I will say, and for your sake too, 
fair lady, and yours, dignified matron, if any such there be within the 
circle of my readers, that my hero was, as romantic misses express it, 
a perfect " love of a man," which means, if it means any thing, that 
lie was just the sort of a man with whom they would delight to fall in 
lore. He had one fault, a fault that ladies seldom overlook ; he was 
bashful. In the society of men, none conversed with more of ease or 
grace, none abused Presidents and Governors with more perfect free- 
dom, none carried their heads and their collars higher, none, to sum 
all up in a single phrase, felt more perfectly " at home." But let a 
bonnet heave in sight, let a silk dress rustle around a corner, let a 
green veil float across his vision, and he was hopelessly silent ; his 
heart would beat as if he carried a blacksmith shop in his breast, and 
his ribs were the anvils ; great drops of sweat would roll down his 
cheeks like young Niagaras, and his whole frame would quiver like a 
flower leaf in a storm. He often tried hard to overcome his embar- 
rassment ; he would sometimes, by a convulsive effort, manage to pass 
a lady in the street without blushing, but beyond that he could not go. 
Poor fellow ! he could not help it ; it was his fate, his destiny, he said, 
and he could not avoid it. He really and truly believed that women 
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were his evil angels. Argue with himself as he might, he could sot 
divest himself of this rather unpleasant idea — unpleasant, but I mo* 
be pardoned for remarking, very plausible. 

Thunder ! 

Timid, we said before, received his pretty cousin as she entered die 
room with this rather shocking exclamation. He had seen the lady 
once before, when three or four years younger, and had learned at the 
breakfast table that morning, that she was expected to pay his sister a 
visit in a few days. The rustling of a snow-white dress, and the light 
tread of a daintily slippered foot had aroused him from his state of 
dreamy listlessness, and as he started from the sofa, in a state border- 
ing on distraction, he saw a sylph-like form come tripping across the 
floor with her little soft hands extended, and the sweetest of all sweet 
smiles playing like sunlight over her face. Then it was, in the first 
moment of surprise and terror, as he felt himself caught, caged, non- 
plussed, that he gave vent to the exclamation we have so often men- 
tioned. May made no remarks on the subject, for she knew Timid's 
excessive bashfulncss, and like a naughty girl as she was, had deter- 
mined to cure him of it, even if it cost her — a heart. She seemed not to 
notice his discomposure, but overwhelmed him with a perfect shower 
of questions, and compliments, and congratulations. " How do von 
do, cousin Tim ? how you have changed ! where have you been » 
long ? why didn't you pay us a visit ? how could yon forget us all ! 
what a difference three years makes in people ! really, I hardly knew 
you !" " Faith ! I wish you hadn't," thought he, but alas ! she W, 
and more than that, she meant to convince him of the fact. 

There he stood, rolling his eyes from floor to ceiling, and ceiling to 
floor ; great red blushes burning on his cheeks, and his jaws quiveriif 
with a spasmodic effort to murmur " how do you do ;" and there before 
him, exactly between himself and the door, was his charming little 
cousin, smiling up in his face so prettily, so pleasantly, her ungloved 
hand resting on his arm, and her fair oval cheek tinged with the faint- 
est hue of the peach blossom. It was too much ! Human nature 
couldn't endure it ! Trembling Timid couldn't endure it ! and muttering 
some broken words about " engagement," "promise," <fcc. he "boiled* 
for the door, while May's merry laugh rang out as he disappeared- 
One desperate effort, and his hat was on his head ; two tremendos 
bounds and he had reached the sidewalk, and as he slammed the gits 
behind him, and hurried from the scene of his misfortune, he muttered 
once more that expressive word of his, — " Thunder ! !" 

" Caught again," thought Timid, as he found himself three weeb 
after standing alone by the side of " cousin May." She was about to 
take a walk over the hills — it was so pleasant in the summer air, and 
the birds sang such enchanting songs in their wild wood homes, and 
she was determined not to go alone cither ; cousin Tim shoudnt refbte 
her his company ! What could the poor fellow do ! He felt that W 
was in a desperate fix, that his heart had slipped out of his possetsioi 
within the last fortnight, that his demure cousin had become the orade 
on whose lips hung his destiny, and yet ho could not speak, he fok 
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» A condemned criminal in her presence ; he could not choke down 
i-emotion which choked him. He would have given worlds to break 
i chain of bashfulness which thralled him ; he would have dashed 

brightest hopes down from their altars to have overcome the re- 
ve which hung like a clog upon him ; and now to be asked to 
a a walk — a summer's walk in grove and glen — with the being 
Dm above all others he loved, and feared ; to expose himself for hours 
i battery of smiles, and looks, and pleasant words that he could 
, and dared not answer, was hard, very hard. 
tat there she stood — that merry mischievous cousin — putting on 

gloves as calmly, and complacently as if everything was arranged, 

apparently heedless of his look of solemn distress ; apparently, I 
i for May too had begun to "dream dreams," and once or twice, 

caught her little wild heart beating in a very unladylike manner, 
ler cousin's footstep sounded in the hall. 

foil ! the pair started on their walk. It was a beautiful morning 
une— one of those golden mornings that Poets make so much fuss 
it, and disgrace with their high-flown descriptions. Mother Earth 
i in high spirits, and smiled all day to see her children — the sweet 
rets — sporting, as it were, in the sunshine. The streamlets were 
for a frolic, and ran along through wood and meadow, chattering to 

another like so many truant school-boys. Amid scenes like these 
cousins wandered, the maiden humming a pleasant song, or now 
then directing a sly glance or a demure remark to her frightened 

taciturn companion. They reached at length the summit of a 
itiful knoll, crowned with a cluster of fir trees, like the tall plumes 
he brow of an Indian warrior. How beautiful the landscape ! 
away in the distance lay the broad Cayuga, sleeping calmly in the 
ihine and mirroring in its glassy depths the fleecy clouds that ever 
anon swept over its surface. O ! it is a thing of beauty, that sil- 
p lake, and many an hour on its light and quivering waves have I 
led in childlike happiness. On either side, the banks slope gently 
11 to the water's edge, as if to bathe their parched and thirsty lips 
ae clear, cool waters that sparkle in the sunlight. The cousins 
i for a long time, admiring the noble scenery around them, casting 
y a gay and delighted glance upon rock, and hill, and mossy glen, 
quiet lake, and — if I must own the truth — into each other's eyes. 1 
not sure but that they found the last altogether the most agreeable 
ipation. One thing is certain, that the cheeks of both were tinged 

a warm carnation glow, that looked terribly suspicious. It might 

> been the result of their walk, it might have been — indeed, dear 
er, 1 cannot tell what it might not have been that brought that rose- 
inge to their cheeks, but one thing is certain — there it was, and 
» it seemed quite likely to stay. 

i the shade of the fir trees, to which I have alluded, some public- 
ted individual had placed a rudely-constructed pine seat, sufficiently 

> to accommodate two persons of ordinary size. True, they would 
unpolled to sit in close proximity, so close that each could hear the 
r 9 ! heart beat, but even that situation has its charms. It is so easy 
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were his evil angels. Argue with himself as he might, he could r 
direst himself of this rather unpleasant idea — unpleasant, but I m 
be pardoned for remarking, very plausible. 

Thunder ! 

Timid, we said before, received his pretty cousin as sWeMmlAe 
room with this rather shocking exclamation. He had seen the My 
once before, when three or four years younger, and had learned at the 
breakfast table that morning, that she was expected to pay his sister a 
visit in a few days. The rustling of a snow-white dress, and the light 
tread of a daintily slippered foot had aroused him from his state of 
dreamy listlessness, and as he started from the sofa, in a state border- 
ing on distraction, he saw a sylph-like form come tripping across the 
floor with her little soft hands extended, and the sweetest of all sweet 
smiles playing like sunlight over her face. Then it was, in the first 
moment of surprise and terror, as he felt himself caught, caged, non- 
plussed, that he gave vent to the exclamation we have so often men- 
tioned. May made no remarks on the subject, for she knew Timid'* 
excessive bashfulncss, and like a naughty girl as she was, had deter- 
mined to cure him of it, even if it cost her — a heart. She seemed not to 
notice his discomposure, but overwhelmed him with a perfect shower 
of questions, and compliments, and congratulations. " How do you 
do, cousin Tim ? how you have changed ! where have yon been so 
long ? why didn't you pay us a visit ? how could you forget us all ! 
what a difference three years makes in people ! really, I hardly knew 
you !" " Faith ! I wish you hadn't," thought he, but alas ! she had, 
and more than that, she meant to convince him of the fact. 

There he stood, rolling his eyes from floor to ceiling, and ceiliig to 
floor ; great red blushes burning on his cheeks, and his jaws quivering 
with a spasmodic effort to murmur " how do you do ;" and there before 
him, exactly between himself and the door, was his charming little 
cousin, smiling up in his face so prettily, so pleasantly, her ungloved 
hand resting on his arm, and her fair oval cheek tinged with the faint- 
est hue of the peach blossom. It was too much ! Human nature 
couldn't endure it ! Trembling Timid couldn't endure it ! and muttering 
some broken words about " engagement," " promise," <fcc. he €l bolted , 
for the door, while May's merry laugh rang out as he disappeared. 
One desperate effort, and his hat was on his head ; two tremendots 
bounds and he had reached the sidewalk, and as he slammed the gats 
behind him, and hurried from the scene of his misfortune, he muttered 
once more that expressive word of his, — " Thunder ! !" 

" Caught again," thought Timid, as he found himself three weeks 
after standing alone by the side of " cousin May." She was about to 
take a walk over the hills — it was so pleasant in the summer air, tod 
the birds sang such enchanting songs in their wild wood homes, sad 
she was determined not to go alone cither ; cousin Tim shoudn't refine 
her his company ! What could the poor fellow do ! He felt that hi 
was in a desperate fix, that his heart had slipped out of his possesnoi 
within the last fortnight, that his demure cousin had become the oiadi 
on whose lips hung his destiny, and yet ho could not speak, he feh 
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like a condemned criminal in her presence ; he could not choke down 
the emotion which choked him. He would have given worlds to break 
the chain of bashfulness which thralled him ; he would have dashed 
his brightest hopes down from their altars to have overcome the re- 
serve which hung like a clog upon him ; and now to be asked to 
tske a walk — a summer's walk in grove and glen — with the being 
whom above all others he loved, and feared ; to expose himself for hours 
to a battery of smiles, and looks, and pleasant words that he could 
not, and dared not answer, was hard, very hard. 

But there she stood — that merry mischievous cousin — putting on 
her gloves as calmly, and complacently as if everything was arranged, 
and apparently heedless of his look of solemn distress ; apparently, I 
say, for May too had begun to " dream dreams," and once or twice, 
had caught her little wild heart beating in a very unladylike manner, 
as her cousin's footstep sounded in the hall. 

Well ! the pair started on their walk. It was a beautiful morning 
in June— one of those golden mornings that Poets make so much fuss 
about, and disgrace with their high-flown descriptions. Mother Earth 
was in high spirits, and smiled all day to see her children — the sweet 
flowers — sporting, as it were, in the sunshine. The streamlets were 
ant for a frolic, and ran along through wood and meadow, chattering to 
one another like so many truant school-boys. Amid scenes like these 
the cousins wandered, the maiden humming a pleasant song, or now 
and then directing a sly glance or a demure remark to her frightened 
and taciturn companion. They reached at length the summit of a 
beautiful knoll, crowned with a cluster of fir trees, like the tall plumes 
on the brow of an Indian warrior. How beautiful the landscape ! 
Far away in the distance lay the broad Cayuga, sleeping calmly in the 
sunshine and mirroring in its glassy depths the fleecy clouds that ever 
and anon swept over its surface. O ! it is a thing of beauty, that sil- 
Tery lake, and many an hour on its light and quivering waves have I 
passed in childlike happiness. On either side, the banks slope gently 
down to the water's edge, as if to bathe their parched and thirsty lips 
in the clear, cool waters that sparkle in the sunlight. The cousins 
atood for a long time, admiring the noble scenery around them, casting 
a>any a gay and delighted glance upon rock, and hill, and mossy glen, 
and quiet lake, and — if I must own the truth — into each other's eyes. I 
am not sure but that they found the last altogether the most agreeable 
occupation. One thing is certain, that the cheeks of both were tinged 
with a warm carnation glow, that looked terribly suspicious. It might 
have been the result of their walk, it might have been — indeed, dear 
leader, I cannot tell what it might not have been that brougbt that rose- 
ate tinge to their cheeks, but one thing is certain — there it was, and 
there it seemed quite likely to stay. 

In the shade of the fir trees, to which I have alluded, some public- 
spirited individual had placed a rudely-constructed pine seat, sufficiently 
large to accommodate two persons of ordinary size. True, they would 
be compelled to sit in close proximity, so close that each could hear the 
other's heart beat, but even that situation has its charms. It is so easy 
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to converse then, and one can look so deep into his pretty neighbor^ 
eyes, and calculate with such mathematical certainty the exact Teloci- 
ty with which each whispered word of hope and love sinks into her 
agitated 4 and happy heart ! And, O ! there's something so funny about 
it ; such an indescribable feeling of perfect happiness, as your glances 
meet ; such a strong disposition to sit there forever, and have you 
meals brought to you ! Well, whether the cousins experienced say 
of the strange sensations which I have hastily sketched, as they sat 
together on that narrow seat, in the pleasant shade, I cannot say, though 
circumstances strongly favor such a conclusion. But one thing I do 
know, that a horrible catastrophe broke in upon May's meditations, 
and destroyed forever her cousin Tim's provoking bashfulness. How 
shall I tell it ? It was a little thing in itself, an occurrence that hap- 
pens almost every day, without producing any very wonderful results, 
and yet, in the present case, it was the drop that caused the goblet to 
overflow, the spark that exploded the magazine. As it often happens 
that a word decides the destiny of an Empire, a look makes a friend 
or foe, a step settles the question of life or death, so in the case before 
us a glove — a lady's glove — that adhered obstinately to her hand, de- 
termined the destiny of two trembling hearts. 

May was somewhat weary, and, as she sat by the side of her 
cousin, threw off her bonnet the better to enjoy the cool breeze which 
played among the trees, and O ! what a brilliant, beautiful mass of 
clustering curls fell in graceful confusion on her neck and bosom is 
she uncovered her head. Timid started — jumped half out of his seat, 
as if instead of innocent ringlets, a nest of black serpents had twined 
their coils about the maiden's neck. He started, I say, and yet he 
would have periled life for the privilege of twining his hands in those 
glossy love-nets. Was ever mortal in a more desperate dilemma! 
Tantalus never suffered in a century the pangs that shot through Tin- 
id's heart every instant ! 

May then essayed to remove her gloves, but finding great difficulty 
in accomplishing her purpose — or pretending to at least she cast 
many a supplicating glance upon her silent cousin. He knew what 
she meant, and the blood ran cold in his veins at the thought. Anoth- 
er vain attempt to remove the obstinate, good-for-nothing glove, sad 
the lady fairly asked the gentleman's assistance. He hesitated for a 
second. In that brief instant years were crowded. He thought of 
home, and friends, and mentally bade them all farewell, for he really 
believed that an awful crisis was at hand. Old recollections thronged 
the hall of memory ; all his misdeeds passed in dread array before 
him, and with a choking sigh he prepared for the worst. 

Gradually the provoking glove yielded to his efforts, and he was just 
congratulating himself upon his unlooked-for success, when, through 
some strange combination of circumstances which perhaps May cow 
explain, her soft white fingers became entangled in his own. As he 
felt that gentle touch, gallons of lightning ran through his veins, thou- 
sands of bumblebees buzzed in his ears, his heart bounced about with 
the fury and fickleness of a madman, and yet amid all thin i 
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m end finny of spirits, amid all this Niagara of feeling, this Vesuvius of 

■ emotion, he felt more himself, more his own master, than ever before, 
I and yielding to a temptation which he could not resist, he pressed that 

■ little, delicate hand to his lips. Etna! Stromboli! how your fires 
a burned in his heart ! The cold, icy covering of bashfulness, which 
si had so long chilled his very soul, was completely and thoroughly 

■ thawed out. He could look into his cousin's face, he could "bear to 
i tee her smile, he could answer her playful questions, he had kissed her 

u hand, and he felt within him the power and the courage even to kiss 

■ her ripe lips ; aye ! and he made up his mind to do it too some sun- 
a shiny day! 

i I say nothing of the musical laugh with which May witnessed the 

i whole of this strange performance. I pass by their pleasant walk 

l home, their interesting fete a tete in the parlor the same evening, and 

I the next, and the next after that, and so on for three or four weeks. I 
omit it all, for it's " none of ray business ;" and if it was, I shouldn't 
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I attend to it, for I have scribbled too long already. But this I will say, 
p that in less than six months the " noose matrimonial" had linked the 
$ cousins in a happy and blissful union, and May now declares that 
Timid is the boldest and most impudent man in existence, and com- 
plains that he kisses her twenty or thirty times a day, without as much 
ae saying u by your leave." 
( The last I heard of Timid, he was petitioning the legislature of his 
, native state to change his name. 



THOUGHTS ON AKENSIDE'S PLEASURES OF IMAGINATION. 

Lira is a dreary, desert waste ; above, a huge vault of hot-white 
heavens ; beneath, a scorching, blistering sand ; and, as far around as 
the eye can reach, encircling walls of the same hot-white sky. Bare- 
foot and hungry, capless and tired, through its deep and burning sands, 
■sail is doomed, a weary pilgrim, to drag a long and cheerless way. 
Fain would he drop his staff and rest tilfr weary limbs, but the stern 
eommand is "onward to the end." " Such is life !" has sung many a 
poet. We would not for a moment doubt their words ; but yet we 
poor mortals find a few cool springs whereat to moisten our parching 
throats, and, now and then under some old tree, a shaded mossy bank 
whereon to sit with our blistering feet dangling in the refreshing wa- 
ters. A little spice of comfort is sprinkled here and there ; our rest- 
ing place looks not so comfortless, but there is a pleasant spot on the 
mad that we have traveled ; the track behind is not so dreary but our 
resting place bears a sweet welcome ; and the joylessness of both 
united not so depressing, but there are tokens of a heart-gladdening way 
before us : and if man be a pilgrim born to travel and " made to mourn, 1 ' 
in truth he makes life a pleasant journey and bears a merry heart and 
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twinkling eye, like some good monk of old, whose jolly paunch before 
belied the scanty scrip behind. After all this is a good old world and 
we poor mortals live within it a merry band of happy pilgrims, tint 
" life is a weary waste, "(we doubt it not, because the poets tell us so.) 
and how can man a happy pilgrim be, as leaning upon his staff im- 
planted in the sand, with eye half closed he dreamily gazes at the 
dreariness behind and before him ? We know not ; but there is a 
something that brings back the green spots of the long dreary track 
behind with pleasure to his soul; there is another, we know not 
whether of earth or heaven, that can urge him on to the way before, 
and raise his soul above the mere pains and perils of the moment : and 
there is that too, half of earth, half of heaven, that can paint the dreamy 
picture of the former and the bright aspirations of the latter in linn? 
colors upon the soul, give them form and being and clothe them in the 
fascinating garb of beauty. To these have three bards tuned their 
strings and waked three strains to their praises. Each, as if wholly 
wrapt in his own chosen theme, has lent his every power to the task .and 
each has made his, his own master-piece and the admiration of every 
lover of the beautiful and sublime. Campbell, in the calm enjoyment of 
life, looked forward with bright anticipations to the future and sang the 
sweet pleasures of Hope. Rogers, filled with sweet memories of fair 
and beauteous Italy, of moonlit Venice and her fairy gondolas, uttered 
the praises of gentle Mnemosyne. And Akenside, wearied of the doll 
routine of his everyday life, and the spiritless strains of his own life- 
less song, bade adieu to both and soared awhile amid the fairy reals* 
of the Imagination. His spirit will we conjure up, and entreat it* 
gentle company as we wander with his song through those realms of 
the Fancy. Do ye also attend bright Hope and sweet Memory ! for 
ye are the twin sisters of Imagination, and ye three are the gentle in- 
fluences which make this " desert waste" a fair and beauteous paradise. 
Ye are linked together in sweet union ; and yet we know not how ! 
for your own bards have sung ye sweetly but vaguely, and have left 
even your own single natures untold as die essence of a passing day- 
dream . The coarse gaze of mortal may not discern the tender conk 
that bind ye together : but yet we know that ye are so linked, as we 
know and feel the union of varied sounds in the single soothing har- 
mony. Attend ye then and flmd your unseen, almost unknown influen- 
ces, while we wing with Akenside our untried flight through the reafaat 
of Imagination. 

With poet's licence, ours claims for the subject of his Terse a divine 
beginning. But how far does his claim surpass that of all others! how 
far beyond the aspirations of the most daring mind ! he seems waked 
from his torpor, and with one bold and fearless effort stamps an awful 
grandeur and a solemn interest upon the origin of his theme. The 
world is a wild chaos of shapeless matter : far retired the Creator 
conceives in his own mind the forms and shapes of things, and these 
pictured in his own imagination, from the dark and shapeless mass are 
enfolded into form and beauty — 
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-Ere the radiant Son 



Sprang from the east, 



Then lived th' Almighty One : then deep retired 

In his uuiathom'd essence, view'd the forms, 

The forms eternal of created things ; 

The radiant Sun, the Moon's nocturnal lamp, 

The mountains, woods, and streams, the rolling globe, 

And Wisdom's mien celestial From the first 

Of days, on them his love divine he fix'd 

His admiration: till in time complete, 

What he admired and loved, his vital smile 

Unfolded into being. Hence the breath 

Of life informing each organic frame, 

Hence the green earth, and wild resounding waves ; 

Hence light and shade alternate ; warmth and cold ; 

And clear autumnal skies, and vernal showers, 

And all the fair variety of things. 

Here is Imagination creating Imagination. Deity itself, with the 
powers of a divine mind giving life and being to its sacred conceptions 
fend resolving into shape the world and " all the fair variety of things" 
that can delight the imagination of mortals. And how beautiful are 
those creations ! With their pure and perfect beings unfolded to his 
vision, they invite man with imagination equally pure to soar heaven* 
ward towards them, and amid their holy beauties to forget for a time the 
grosser things of earth. So pure then are those creations, among 
which the imaginative powers are called to move, and so pure must 
those powers be, ere they can attain their full enjoyment. 

But to all and each, in the sentiments of our bard it is not equally 
' given that these sources of pure enjoyment should be opened. Be- 
tween the earth and heaven there is a dull and heavy mass of atmos- 
phere, that is to be penetrated ere the pure void beyond can be attain* 
•d. To many minds it is doomed to be contented with things below 
and never to rise above the common thoughts of mortals. But some 
sue wrought within a finer mould : for them it is to rise above this 
thicker atmosphere and to soar unrestrained to a purer and holier 
world : to them this world's forms are but the emblems, the imperfect 
^efleotions, of an unseen and mysterious beauty : — 

In earth or air, tfre meadow's purple stores, 
The Moon's mild radiance, or the virgin's form 
Blooming with rosy smiles, they see portray'd 
That uncreated beauty, which delights 
The mind supreme. They also feel her charms, 
Enamor'd ; they partake the eternal joy. 

Beautifully the poet likens such a mould to old Memnon's image, 
that, to the warm touch of Titan's morning ray, poured forth a strain 
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of sweet melodies. Even so is the mind within such a mould i 
to the sweet harmony of eternal things. 

So the glad impulse of congenial powers, 
Or of sweet aoonda, or fair proportion^ form, 
The grace of motion, or the bloom of light, 
Thrills through Imagination's tender frame, 
From nerve to nerve ; all naked and alive, 
They catch the spreading rays ; till now the soul 
At length discloses every tuneful spring, 
To that harmonious movement from without 
Responsive. 

The song of the spirit-world, harmonious to the quick throbbing! of 
the soul, 

Strikes the qoick sense and wakes each active power 

To brisker measures. • • * 
These, 

• • • from dim oblivion ceil 

Her fleet, ideal band ; and bid them go ! 

Then, Imagination freed from the trammels of aught earthly, soars be- 
yond the mere external form of things, and in sweet concert joins die 
ideal band of uncreated spirits ; a concert, like that of fairy elves amid 
the softened shades of evening ; when the glaring light and rude pas- 
sions of the day have sunk to rest, they come from clustering groves, 
from the quivering leaves, from the hollow tree-trunks, from grassy 
banks and moss-hidden crannies, they crowd the green-sward and sport 
away the twilight hour in mystic dances. Then alone does the sod 
feel its whole pure and perfect nature ; then alone is the soul divine! 
It seems an extravagance thus to speak of the soul's leaving the 
body: that soul too, which has been trammeled and tainted by daily 
communion with the coarse realities of life. We mortals, of comssoa 
mould, can scarce^/ that such is the reality until in Imagination we 
picture to ourselves some old poet-philosopher seated amid the clastic 
shades of Greece or Rome. Thus let us gaze upon him. It is sa 
old man ; a tree of Academus' grove spreads its classic shade above 
his venerable, half reclining form ; the mellow twilight, stealing throagi 
the leaves, sports in flickering rays amid his long silken locks, sad 
lends a shade of gentle beauty to his noble features. The folii of 
the mantle falling gently away display the snowy wreaths of a long 
white beard resting upon the scarlet tunic. It is Plato. The teach- 
ings of the day are over ; and the youth, who have hung in ecstacy 
upon his words, still filled with their lingering eloquence, in lisden 
groups are reclining around him ; a musing spirit is stealing among 
them ; half closed are the eyes of the old man ; the last notes of the 
day-bird are dying away; the breath of evening, the soft murmur froa 
those classic groves, summoning up the hallowed associations of die 
past, the gentle spirits of the woods, in this elfin hour are all creeping 
through tie chords of his soul, assimilating its nature to their own 
soothing melody, and lifting it away mid gentie harmony to the regions 
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of the spirit-world. As in envy of the too long sojourning of a fellow 
spirit among mortals, they proudly and joyously attend it onwards : but 
soon, far beyond even their ken, it soars higher and higher, till regions 
of time and space are passed and his noble spirit hath reached the 
hoar " that saw the heavens created." There he beholds the Eternal 
One " deep retired in his unfathomed essence ;" on his mind he views 
faint conceptions in the forms and shapes of wondrous things. Far 
below rolls a dark and shapeless mass of matter. The light of His 
countenance is fixed and the piercing ray rests full upon it ; the huge 
mass quivers and trembles beneath its light ; the dark surface cracks 
and parts ; and the black bulk within sinks and heaves and bursts ; 
light comes from darkness ; form from confusion ; beauty from chaos, 
till from the conceptions in his own divine mind, from the picture of 
his own imagination, 

What he admired and loved, his vital smile 

Unfolded into being. 

Then burst on the spirit view of the philosopher, the universe of 
the heavens, with its spangled beauty, the sun, the moon, the stars ; 
then, the earth, with its mountains, rocks, and woods, its hills and dales 
and streams, its seas and lakes and founts, and all the varied forms and 
beings of nature, in the full, magnificent, majestic beauty of First 
Creation. 

Not less beautiful and sublime was the magnificent conception of 
Pythagoras. So delicately had the deep absorbing study of Nature's 
beauties attuned the mind of the old philosopher of Crotona to the 
hidden symphonies of her organization, that a mysterious music seem- 
ed to steal from the motion of the spheres, and swept through the 
chords of his soul to the measures of a heavenly harmony. — But 
shades of Berkely, where are we ? In nubibus, of a verity ! Lower 
us gently down, Bishop dear ! and we promise to rise no more to re- 
gions where better men have lost themselves. But we will not yet 
awhile leave these dear old philosophers. Their classic minds have 
thrown a hue of chaste and beautiful coloring around their wild imagin- 
ative conceptions, which, vague as they may be, reflects the image of 
a country abounding in all that is beautiful and lends the charm of 
poesy to the vagaries of their genius. It is seen no more in their 
sublime and magnificent conceptions concerning the creation and mo- 
tion of the heavens, than in their delicate theories of the human frame. 
That hidden power which lurks within the body for a time and leaves 
it in an instant to decomposition and decay — the " Principle of Life" — 
that, which has defied the analysis of the chemist, the researches and 
theories of the philospher, how beautifully have they accounted for! 
The Imagination of Epicurus pictured a subtile aura penetrating and 
pervading every pore of the body — itself the principle of life, imparting 
vitality. In the words of Lucretius, as quoted from the " Book of Na- 
ture, w 

Far from all vision this profoundly lurks, 
Through the whole system's utmost depth diffused 
And lives as soul of e'en the soul itself. 

vol. xiu. 40 
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But still more delicate, still more beautiful is the conception of Aris- 
toxenus. As an anatomist, he had probably seen the wonderful st- 
imulation of the different parts of the human frame ; he had found 
what at first seemed an entangled and confused mass, most clearly and 
beautifully ordered ; that the vast number of nerves and tendons and 
veins, branching in every direction through the frame, were most care- 
fully arranged, not one interfering with another ; the lancet was thrown 
aside, and the old Physician-philosopher — the devotee of music- 
lost in revery and yielding himself gently to the urgings of the Imagin- 
ation, ascribed to the harmony of its parts the vitality of the whole. 
In a word he conceived that the essence, the principle, of life, whica 
none had yet discovered, lurked amid the perfect and beautiful arrange- 
ment of the dissimilar parts of the frame, and swept its chords with a 
vital harmony. 

Thus far we have wandered with the Poet vaguely and carelessly 
through the realms of Imagination. To the Reader who has roamed 
with us, we will attempt to offer a more definite and more acceptable 
view of our subject. Until now we have, with our author, considered 
it only in one light. We are well aware that the word " Imagination" 
conveys not only a more widely-extended, but even a different mean- 
ing from that which we have adopted. We will turn aside then, and for 
a moment consider a few of these many forms. And first comes Fancy, 
with her giddy fleeting train. Oft-times she comes right pleasantly and 
fills the brain with light and gentle images, to gladden the lonesome 
hour, and fly when sober Reason knocks for admittance. Thus is 
she pure, innocent and harmless. But oft she comes, too oft ! a treach- 
erous Syren, to cheat the mind! and so bewitchingly does she extend 
the enchanting cup, that 

— — The unwary thirst 
Of youth oft swallows a Circean draught, 
That sheds a baleful tincture o*er the eye 
Of Reason, till no longer he discerns, 
And only guides to err. 

The brain becomes the dim abode of " lying spectres" and morbid 
fancies ; thence they sally forth to blend every thing with their as- 
natural revelry, and to clothe the forms of beauty and loveliness witk 
unreal and disordered colorings. But these — morbid Fancy and ber 
base conceits — we leave to the correction of their meet companion, 
Folly : for so our poet leads them gently on, till, with a change scarce 
perceptible, they assume the uncouth forms and motley features that 
excite deriding laughter ; aye, and he even guides morbid Fancy to its 
own defeat and shame, by giving to it those awkward shapes of FoUr, 
that excite the derision and the tardy reason of the boor. M Where- 
fore the Almighty Sire," he sings, 

• • • • stampM 
The glaring scenes with characters of scorn, 
As broad, as obvious, to the passing clown, 
As to the IetterM sage's canons eye. 
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These are a few of those many vagaries which the multitude ascribe 
to our subject. And in this, our poet has met with slight censure from 
a gifted man, that he has not accurately defined his subject, and in his 
poem has not comprehended under Imagination those forms of fancy, 
conceit, and frenzy, which in his judgment properly pertain to it. But 
I will gain the opinion of the reader, when I point to the title, " the 
Pleasures of Imagination," and when I still further call to his mind 
the pure and correct taste of Akensidc, which could experience pleas- 
ure only in that which was equally chaste and pure. But we will not 
rely simply on the purity of our author's taste or judgment even for the 
purity of his own opinions on his own subject, but would appeal to the 
synonyms of the English language, and thence from the clear and cor- 
rect definitions of Crabb take the true meaning of the word Imagination. 
In his sentiments, Fancy attaches a reality to that which only passes 
in one's own mind ; is busy in dreams, or when the mind is in a dis- 
ordered state ; and is employed on light and trivial subjects which are 
present to the senses. Fancy is that which comes nearest to the Im- 
agination, and if such be its definition, how far must those other forms 
of base Conceit and Whim and Caprice, which are commonly named 
its species, be from the true meaning of the word Imagination. Take 
now the definition of that simple word, and my point is gained. Im- 
agination is more truthful and seldomer led astray than Fancy. It is 
supposed to act when the intellectual powers are in full play ; it soars 
above all vulgar objects and carries us from the world of nature to 
the world of spirits, from time present to the time to come, depicting 
every thing grand, noble and sublime. This were all-sufficient to 
defend our poet, even had he not prefixed the word Pleasures to his 
subject. 

With this clear definition of " Imagination" we now turn with the 
author to the most important points of our subject, its source, and the final 
cause of its creation : — and we hope thus in a measure to afford the 
reader some pleasing resting place after the long, eccentric, and briar- 
tangled path we have led him. — It cannot be that such a source of 
power was folded up in man's being for the mere gratification of his 
senses or the enjoyment of a momentary pleasure. Such a thought 
were a stigma on the wisdom of the Creator. We believe that it was 
there placed to subserve the great end of truth and to aid the concep- 
tion of the soul's Immortality. 

And first the source of the Imagination ? It is difficult to penetrate 
the mystery of first perceptions and unfold their origin ; to discover 
whether they were the growth of its few birth-moments or were di- 
Tinely implanted in the secrets of the soul. So is it with the Imagin- 
ation : we know not how to explain its origin, and with the poet will 
believe that the first spark was from heaven ; that it kindles with the 
passions ; towers upward with man's growth ; and bursts forth into a 
brilliant flame with the maturity of his mind. Let us trace its growth 
more minutely. It proceeds like all the other qualities of the soul. 
To its smooth surface an impression is conveyed by the senses, from 
external nature. This becomes an idea of the Imagination ; another 
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and another impression follows ; idea succeeds idea ; these are acted 
upon by the other powers of the mind ; arrangement and combination 
take place ; powerful images of external nature are formed within its 
folds. From being conversant with these images the Imagination be- 
comes assimilated to the true forms and beauties of Nature, and its 
qualities, like the character of the man, are but the counterpart of that 
external nature with which their being has been conversant. Thus 
stamped with the seal of Nature, it longs to roam forth free and unre- 
strained among those more noble realities whose images are flickering 
amid the deep recesses of the soul's cloistered aisles. To its powers, 
thus impatient of action, Nature is soon responsive and strikes the 
quick sense with the sound of accordant harmony : — 



-By degrees, the mind 



Feels her young nerves dilate ; the plastic powers 
Labor for action ; blind emotions heave 
His bosom and with loveliest frenzy caught 
From earth to heaven he rolls his daring eye 
From heaven to earth. Anon ten thousand shapes 
Like spectres trooping to the wizard's call 
Flit swift before him. 

Thus the Source and action of the powers of the " Imagination." 
Let us now turn to its fined cause. 

The Imagination we have seen growing up within the man, like his 
own character, but drawing more deeply and more purely from the 
fountain of Nature ; for there exist in the highest perfection, the sub- 
lime, the wonderful, and the fair, to whose influences men most ascribe 
the awakening of the imaginative powers. But Nature is Beauty, and 
Beauty, Truth ; then is the Imagination beautiful and truthful in ft* na- 
ture : — 



-So haply where the powers 



Of Fancy neither lessen nor enlarge 

The images of things, hut paint in all 

Their genuine hues, the features which they wore 

In Nature ; there Opinion will be true 

And Action right 

Apply now this test to the conceptions of the Imagination. We do 
not mean to the wild " phantasms of delirium, the extravagant fictions 
of madness, the airy visions of sleep or the dark reveries of melan- 
choly," which many would ascribe to the theme before us : for these 
are exceptions to the great rule that we have adopted, and cannot be 
called the legitimate offspring of Imagination; and while one of fin- 
ed pen would call these the vagaries of Imagination, when frees 
from the guidance of taste and genius, we would say that these are at 
innate part of that Imagination which we are upholding, md that 
Imagination, without these, is no longer Imagination, but become! 
that morbid Fancy, which loves to revel in such wild and dinr<>nnfK*"* 
dreams. Apply the test not to these, but to the conceptions of that 
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IxnagmatioTj, whose qualities we have attempted to delineate ; apply 
it with a poet's hand, and ask yourself what is " Imagination" other 
than the regular organization of Nature, the accumulations of memory 
and experience, and the series of human events, lengthened out and 
carried, in the same regularly increasing order, up into the world of 
Ideal existences, or borne onward into man's future life to those issues 
which may reasonably take place ? It is founded then on reason, truth 
and experience, and is but the more showy and brilliant light ema- 
nating from the Judgment. This is assuming, many will say, that all 
the sources of the Imagination are pure and untainted. That, we care 
not to assert, nor does our argument need it. Our claim is that we are 
too apt to look upon their worst features while a more impartial view 
would convince us that, in the main, these sources are pure and health- 
ful. But granting that they are polluted, still within man's breast there 
are hidden some noble feelings, the influences of a mother's gentle 
teaching, the impressions of Nature, which, when the ruder passions 
are sunk to rest, will well upwards to meet the congenial promptings 
of some gentle moment — even amid the rotting fragments of die old 
and noble tree are smothered some sleeping germs, which the warm 
sun-light may awaken to life and beauty — until these are awakened the 
Imagination is dull and lifeless. Imagination is then an emanation 
from those sources. But the union between the rays and the source 
is too delicate for mortal vision. Be Imagination then judged by its 
own conceptions : and first among these, 

Let Fiction come, upon her vagrant wingi 
Wafting ten thousand colon through the air, 
Which by the glances of her magic eye, 
She blends and shifts at will through countless forms, 
Her wild creation. 

And how many of these creations of Fiction are true to Nature ! 
How many things are there, which we neither see nor hear, but yet 
feel and know to exist as truly as those that are apparent to the vision— 
as virtue — truth — divine being, and all the moral qualities. These have 
their appropriate images graven on the mind ; and the soul lives as 
much on these as do the senses on the visible forms of creation. 
From the soul they stream with the gentle current of their influence 
through the various channels of the body ; Imagination brings them 
more vividly before us, and though unseen, like the hidden atmosphere 
around and within us, they buoy us up and call us with their noble 
impulses to a higher destiny. 

And how much of that is " Imagination," which familiarity has 
taught us to look upon as a material world, substantial as immutable 
Nature ! Imagination has pictured them so vividly that beneath the 
chisel, the brush and the pen, they have emerged from the ideal, forms 
and truths, as firm and distinct as the forms and shapes of matter. 
They are as firm as these, for they are founded upon them and are but 
the legitimate fabrics raised by the creative power of pure Imagina- 
tion on Nature's solid masonry, all-enduring Truth. Unreasonable in- 
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deed were it to suppose that Nature had fashioned every frame and 
created every form that might exist. The great Architect has thrown 
together many materials, has framed many plans, and raised up many 
edifices, by whose rules and from whose truths the mind of man may 
create others equally truthful and equally accordant with Nature. And 
well has the mind performed this labor. Search the studio of the ar- 
tist, the easel of the painter, the wild Fictions — but stay ! even now per- 
haps, 

harsh austerity from whose rebuke 

Young Lore and smiling Wonder shrink away 
Abashed, and chill of heart, with sager frowns 
Condemns the fair enchantment On my strain 
Perhaps even now, some cold fastidious judge 
Casts a disdainful eye ; and calls my toil 
And calls the love and beauty which I sing 
The dream of folly. 

Look once more, " grave censor," look once more upon the fair flow- 
ers that are now nestling in the shady woods and sheeting the green 
fields, look ! and tell me canst thou trace, with thine eye, the change, 
from the roots bursting the sod, up along the tapering stem, until the 
green bud is unfolded in beauty ? In a word, canst thou trace the del- 
icate union betwixt the heavy soil and the airy fringing of the flow- 
er ? And canst thou not, in thy mind, trace the delicate association 
between the solid powers, substantial existences of Nature, and the 
airy shapes of the Ideal world ? Canst thou not trace from their source 
in the depths of Nature, the rays of truth emanating, until catching the 
bright upper sunlight they shine with the full brilliancy of the Imagin- 
ation ? If thou canst trace such an association, turn again to the studio 
of the artist, the easel of the painter, the pages of the poet and of the 
novelist, and tell how much of truth thou discernest in their seemingly 
wild creations. As we gaze upon their noblest and most daring ef- 
forts, we gaze in admiration. Rich and poor, rude and polished, all are 
pleased, aH delighted, for all intuitively perceive the beauties of the 
conceptions, assimilating themselves to some fixed standard, which all 
feel, yet none explain. " How true to Nature !" is whispered, and the 
breast of every one responds " true to Nature ! w But what is Nature ? 
These are surely not her forms ; with them they have all been conver- 
sant during a life-time, and yet these have never before met their view. 
They are not Nature, they are the pure creations of the Imagination, 
and yet in a moment each feels that they are accordant with some stan- 
dard in his own breast, and clothed in the garb of truth. We follow 

the poet Hafis through the scene of his many" Temptations" surprised 

and enchanted, we stand amid the band of temptresses — their forms are 
strange and new ; yet in their strangeness, there is something familiar, 
and we perceive, at length, that they are but the feelings, the concep- 
tions of the mind, and the moral influences, taking from the warm im- 
agination of the Persian, these forms of light and fairy beings. 

These are the sources, these the creations of the Imagination. We 
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have shown the former to be, pure and natural, and the latter to be true 
to their origin. Thus truthful they have been implanted in man, for a 
noble purpose. Far retired in the immaterial world, are faintly pictured 
certain indistinct existences. Whether they really exist or no, we may 
not say. But we believe that they have been suggested to impel the 
mind to noble research, and like the philosopher's stoqp of old, to lead 
it onward in quest of 

Those sacred stores that wait the ripening soul 
In truth's ezhaustlesi bosom. 

We have mentioned the theories of the old philosophers of Greece 
and Rome ; nor without reason ! for led on* by these impulses, and 
guided merely by the purity of their Imagination, they conceived those 
theories which have proved the purity and truth of their source and 
action, in that they are the bases of many of those principles which 
-we now profess and believe. Here then is an ample field for the 
wildest Imagination. But these aspirations after unknown things are 
not merely for the sake of eliciting truth ; they have still a higher ob- 
ject. By raising the mind from the low level of the earth and its 
grossness, they keep man's soul bent on things of a higher nature and 
attune its emotions to the beautiful and the noble : thus these visions 
become the sources of his purity and his happiness, and elevate his 
feelings to that sublimity which can alone accord with his Immortal 
destiny. 



A LAMENT. 

They told me thou wert dead, Mary— 

They told me thou wert dead ; 
And bade me mark the clammy curls 

Clustering round thy head. 
They bade me touch thy pallid brow — 

Take thy hand in mine, 
And press thee to my bosom, Mary, 

Cold and dark as thine! 

I sat and watched beside thee, Mary, 
Many a dreary night, 

While life, like some up-leaping flame, 
Burned with flickering light 

And I have kissed thy fevered lips- 
Clasped thee to my breast; 

And prayed that I might swiftly, Mary, 
Follow thee to rest ! 
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I itood alone above thee, Mary — 

Stood betide thy bed, 
When they who came and wept around, 

Whispered, She is dead ! 
I could not dream that thou wert gone ; 
^ Thine hand still clasped my own, 
And still thy smile serenely, Mary, 
On my spirit shone ! 

They clothed thee in a robe of white, Mary, 

And laid thee in the tomb ; 
And flowers now from many a clime, 

O'er thy bosom bloom. 
I cannot feel that thou art gone — . 

That thou hast fled from me ; 
For I still see thy spirit, Mary — 

Still I dream of thee! 



PHILOSOPHY OF TRAVEL. 



" A traveler ! By my faith, yon have great reason to be sad ; I fear yon havesosj 
your own lands, to see other men's ; then, to have seen much, and to have ntKh^ff 
is to have rich eyes and poor hands." — As You Like It. 

Reader, the writer of these lines lays no claim to your attention u 
a traveler himself. He has no strange tales to tell of other lands, nor 
does he offer you saws and apothegms, as the result of long study of 
his fellow-men. With him life is early yet : still he has journeyed 
enough to feel such delight in travel, that it has tinted the future even 
with brighter colors ; and he has strong hopes that, by the expression 
of his own disjointed ideas, he may touch within you, Reader, certain 
chords of thought that shall vibrate in truer harmony and richer unison 
than his own. 

It seems strange, that amid the busy, bustling world around us, we 
may find so few who appear to understand aught of the true philosophy 
of travel. Day and night, summer and winter, still the ever-restless 
tide of Being is passing to and fro before us. We too fill some portion 
of the shifting scene ; we too share in the vast diversity of impulse 
that actuates the mass. It is to me almost painful when I reflect that 
amid all these Bedouins in the Desert of Life, so few are there, who 
find, in the study of other minds, food for their own — so few whose 
enthusiasm will kindle amid all the wonders of God's creation. I can- 
not believe that the Creator intended man to remain always fixed and 
stationary — to judge other men by himself, the world by the limits of 
his own narrow vision. But I fancy I can trace a different design, 
when I find the human mind so varied in its disposition, so siTectedby 
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' circumstance, so ready to receive the impress of externa] objects ; 
and then, too, when I find that there is so much, both in Nature and 
Art, calculated to call forth the deepest and truest emotions of the soul. 
In view of all this, I cannot but believe that God intended man as a 
study to his fellow-men — Himself to be conceived of by the contem- 
plation of his universal handiwork. 

Let us now inquire somewhat into this philosophy of travel ; and I 
doubt not but we shall find it both a pleasing and instructive subject. 
I hold it to be of great importance for the proper enjoyment of travel, 
that there should exist beforehand in the mind, a strong, yet healthful 
desire to mingle in active life ; that with the traveler, a pure and pow- 
erful curiosity should be a leading impulse ; that he should be guided, 
in all his actions, by strong and elevated purpose. There are many 
who regard travel as the necessary attendant upon what the world calls 
easy circumstance. The sudden acquisition of wealth sends many 
abroad who otherwise would have contentedly remained at home. 
Society has placed importance, both real and fictitious, upon the trav- 
eler, and in accordance with this imperious rule, the parvenu becomes 
a wanderer ; aimless and objectless, he mingles with the hurrying 
crowd, is laughed at, cheated and disgusted. He possesses nothing 
to counterbalance the thousand and one petty annoyances that continu- 
ally beset the traveler. He lacks dignified motive. 

But there are other requisites for the true enjoyment of travel be- 
sides the primary desire. These qualifications are to be found in the 
proper cultivation of the qualities of the head and heart. I need not 
assert that the traveler requires education — without it he would seem 
like a miser in a gold mine, lacking implements to work it. He might 
carry away with him a wild dream of the riches and splendor he had 
witnessed ; but he could show no true gold, as a token of the wonders 
amid which he had wandered. But what I chiefly find fault with in 
travelers, is, that the different qualities of the head and heart very 
rarely seem to be harmoniously blended. 

The book-worm may be translated by some whimsical fairy to the 
busy haunts of his fellow-men. He may perhaps linger there, but 
he wanders on as in a dream; a feeling of isolation creeps into 
his heart; and, although visions of beauty and majesty may pass 
before his external eye, the inner man takes but little cognizance 
of them. His mind is covered with blackletter ; he lives with the 
Past ; its literature, customs, and strange mysteries are all to him. 
The Present he is dead to ; his intellectual armor is so bright, so 
riveted, that the joyous sunny heart finds no crevice to shine through. 
He feels not with his fellows ; he is a broken link in the chain of sym- 
pathy. A false dignity of knowledge has built up around him a wall 
of separation from his fellow-men, and within die kindly affections 
pine away through lack of exercise ; and the man himself becomes an 
example of knowledge without sympathy. 

The learning that will accrue most to the benefit of the traveler, is 
eminently of a practical nature. The possession of knowledge is a 
source of pleasure, as certainly as of power. Every new acquisition 
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in the scholar's search after truth, is the harbinger of a joy within the ' 
soul, as deep and pure as any that angels feel. But it is to be truly 
experienced in the lonely and quiet contemplation of the study. We 
have not now to do with abstractions. The traveler needs learning 
that he may make daily use of. The study of classical literature, 
while it fashions his mind upon true and elegant models ; while it 
forms within him conceptions of the Beautiful that were first breathed 
into existence on the shores of the blue Egean ; while it fastens upon 
his character a respect for the stern, law-loving Roman — must yet be 
so far practical that it may serve to revive within him the long lost 
nationality of those olden States, and clothe the living Present in the 
colors of the Past. The traveler is in danger, when he moves amid 
the wrecks of Time, of falling into a decided error. He is charmed 
by a certain beauty of desolation that lingers there. His imaginative 
faculties become diseased ; their exercise unhealthy. Reflection de- 
generates into Lethargy — Thought into Repose. In view of this, his 
mind should be early trained and disciplined in the field of letters; his 
understanding should be so matured and strengthened that he miy 
readily perceive the laws of human Progress, that he may trace, with 
logical precision, the workings of Cause and Effect, visible in the 
Events of Time. 

I consider it also of great importance to the traveler, that he be able 
to recognize that true connection of the Past and Present — the con- 
nection of Mind. He will oftentimes stand upon what was once the 
arena of intellectual strife, among the mighty dead. Here he should 
not be a stranger : association should be bright and powerful within 
him, when he treads the soil of Greece ; the same sky above, and the 
same deep waters around him, that once stirred the soul of the Athe- 
nian. Does he breathe the air of Italy, he will there recognise the 
influences that gave color to the philosophy of the Roman ; he will 
perhaps pluck a flower from the tomb of Virgil. Do you think, Reader, 
that it would add nothing to the interest of travel in the British Isles, 
to think where Bacon thought ; to meditate in the lonely walks of 
Cowper ; to angle in the very streams where true and gentle Isisc 
Walton cast his line ; to worship where Bunyan and Baxter worship- 
ed ? Or would Germany be any the less classic ground, because 
Schiller and Goethe had peopled its wild mountains with strange be- 
ings ; its very air with mysteries ; or because the poet-soul of Koreer 
had sung to his sword upon her battle-fieldB ? Truly all this is the 
glory of Thought! 

But we must not neglect the heart. The pride, the strength of in- 
tellect, is barren to the traveler, unless, like wild vines about the oak, 
the warm and gentler feelings of the heart cluster and creep around it. 
We may not journey for ourselves alone — it were a cold and selfish 
purpose ! Thus, while the traveler gains mental strength from worldly 
knowledge and association, I would not that he should neglect the 
noble pleasure he may have in doing good. Reader, life may no* 
be bright to you ; the winter of care and want may not yet have dark- 
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ened the spring-time and summer of existence ; and yet the world is 
fell of it. 

Journey where you will, and the bitterness of sorrow will meet you. 
You will find it alike amid the wildest natural beauty and the wildest 
desolation. And yet there is a certain class of travelers who would 
more on in their course, wrapped in the mantle of indifference and 
unnatural stoicism, careless of human suffering and wo. God save 
you, reader, from such companionship ! 

There are many who profess to dislike travel, on account of its 
loneliness. Ties are broken by the wanderer, it is true ; and yet he 
will find many loving and true hearts in his pilgrimage, and no lack of 
sympathy, if he but show himself willing to receive and return it. 1 
can not conceive how one's patriotism should suffer by travel ; for as 
bis native land recedes from his view, its image appears the brighter 
before him. In every land it is linked to him by memory ; and he 
journeys on lightly, hoping again to meet it, rendered dearer by ab- 
sence, lovelier by comparison. 

He may pass many in the current of travel, whose light of life 
seems growing dim. In youth, perhaps, they may have garnered np 
within their hearts feelings and hopes that disease and suffering have 
rudely blighted Oh ! Traveler, turn not away from these ; for you 
will find that oftentimes, during this twilight of life, the soul seems to 
enjoy more passionately the beauties and wonders of the material uni- 
verse, finding therein, as it were, types of its own eternal and fast-ap- 
proaching glory. To such as these, a wild flower, a strain of simple 
harmony, a gorgeous sunset, appear sources of pure, unearthly joy ; 
for as the body wearied and worn out is gradually failing, the mind, the 
soul, seem to expand, to etherialize, until they appear to be nearer 
beaven than earth. In such society — and he will often find it — the 
traveler will feel that he is linked with better and holier beings than 
bimself. 

It has been asserted that the increased facilities for travel have a 
tendency to lessen its romance. I fear it would prove a damper to the* 
enthusiasm of the traveler, to find an hourly line of omnibuses running 
from the Piraeus to the Acropolis ; or a railroad depot and its appen- 
dages occupying Mt. Aventine. A puffing high-pressure steamboat on 
the Rhine, is bad enough ; but cross the Jordon in a horse boat, meet 
your tailor spending the hot season with his family at a fashionable 
watering place on the shores of the Dead Sea, or after a few yean 
travel find the little milliner you flirted with at home, ogling tin there 
moustache on the Bridge of Sighs, or sucking a smasher at the half 
way house in the Desert, and you will have no small ground of com- 
plaint. Nevertheless, Reader, the romance of travel is not yet an 
empty sound ; for even now, while I from my quiet study am holding 
converse with you, my mind is wandering to happy and romantic scenes 
of travel ; and lo, above me hangs the Genius of those scenes, the 
Knapsack ! There it hangs as in its glory ; and from long acquaintance 
and habit of regarding, I have come to consider it as endowed with 
eertain qualities of feeling and perception ; for, when in the doll routine 
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of an every-day life, I long for other scenes and stranger contrasts, 
when I imagine I can see the Demon Dyspepsia, threatening and mock- 
ing me, then I fancy that it looks down kindly upon me, and I know 
that with it can be found a certain cure for the blue Devils, an antidote 
against care. It has pillowed my weary head at noonday, and oo the 
greensward, at night time, when I dreamt of a happy land. We ban 
wandered in close companionship over the wild, rough hills of New 
England ; and Hope ever whispers that thus companioned I may breathe 
the soft air of Italy, may ascend above the clouds in the Alpland, may 
enjoy the noble scenery of Scotland. 

Pardon me, Reader, if I now speak somewhat of myself; for while 
I write the image of the Past comes up so vividly before me, that I 
cannot but refer to it. Never seemed Life so pleasant, health and 
strength such gifts to be thankful for, as when in company with one 
whose true heart beat joyously as my own, I started on my first pil- 
grimage, a pedestrian. Oh, Jack, those were happy days ! Existence 
we felt to be a glorious thing — this world, how beautiful ! How fresh 
and sparkling were all tho vicissitudes of travel. Fatigue unfelt, un- 
cared for ! The morning sun found us upon the roadside, when every 
grass-blade seemed jeweled by the dew drops ; and often we walked 
where our footsteps crushed flowers, that would have shone brightly at 
gems, amid the dark locks of any maiden. The spreading oak by 
some cottage door, sheltered us from the noonday heat, and the bright 
eyes of many a " nut-brown lassie" shone kindly upon us, as with 
blushing cheek she placed the rich milk and sweet brown bread before 
us. And sometimes we walked at midnight, Jack, the quiet stars look- 
ing down softly upon us, as we journeyed on amid the deep hush of uni- 
versal repose — what quaint fancyings were there of the state and desti- 
nies of those stranger worlds, and ever and anon the sweet music of the 
waterfall, or the song of birds who had prolonged their notes beyond the 
nightfall, would break upon us. Sometimes we thought we could catch 
faint strains of that unearthly harmony, that the philosophers of olden 
time thought to fill the immensity of space — the music of the spheres. 
Such pleasant memories are there, Jack, between us ; and, in after 
days, when the visor of life has passed, and we may not taste of Ro- 
mance, except such as that strange thinker Carlyle asserts to exist is 
Life itself, then, should we meet again, we will nil one bumper of the 
rarest wine that ever gave life to a thought, or color to a fancy, and 
with right hands joined, we will pledge anew the Kiiapstxk.— Reader, 
such is the poetry of travel. 

Thus, then, have I attempted, feebly at best, to set forth what I con- 
sider as requisites for the enjoyment of travel, and to show that there 
is still romance left in it. Let me add one thing more. The true 
traveler will be apt and skillful to trace the various workings of the 
band of God. Whether he wanders over mountains or valleys, the 
desert or the ocean, still there is One that will never leave him. It ■ 
that awful Presence I would have him continually recognise. He 
should behold it in history ; for time is but the scene of His providences. 
He should confess it in nature ; for how tame will be his < 
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of beauty and sublimity, if he see not therein the impress of Design ! 
Holding communion daily with God, in a temple not made by hands- 
leaning for support upon an invisible arm — he will learn to regard 
bodily suffering and danger as of little moment. Though tossed upon 
an angry ocean, or threatened by the avalanche, yet God has made 
him fearless — his cheek blanches not at the approach of death. 

Then, traveler, wander not through the world alone ; think not that 
all its beauty and throbbing life are the creations of accident ; but Be- 
here. See God in every thing. Bow before him in the whirlwind. 
Join in the many forest-anthems you will listen to. Pray to him in 
the soft hush of eventide. Then shall you 

" Find tongues in tree*, books in the running; brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing." 



THE SONG OF SIGHS. 



DEDICATED TO THE TUTORS OF TALK. 



Bobble, babble— toil and 
Fin teethe, and chaldron 



One poor unfortunate 

Sophomore wight, 
Rash and importunate, 

Gone to recite ! 

Fizzle him tenderly, 
Bore him with care, 

Fitted so slenderly — 
Tutor, beware ! 

See his lip quivering, 
See his limbs shivering, 
While the sweat constantly 

Falls on his clothing ; 
Question him patiently, 

Loving, not loathing. 

Frown not so scornfully — 
Speak to him mournfully, 

Not so reprovingly. 
Mark that surprise of his, 
See those sad eyes of bis 

Glancing so lovingly. 

Make no deep scrutiny — 
Stir up no mutiny, 
Wild and unfortunate, 



trouble— 
babble.— Macbktb. 

Hear his excuses, 
Hie trembling exci 
Be not importunate. 

Ha! that last slip of his 
Makes him look tearfully- 

See that poor lip of his, 
Bitten so fearfully! 

Raise up his spirit, * 
Crushed by his fear, 

His dark gloomy spirit ; 

While every wonders 
How he came here. 

Where is his father? 
Where now his mother? 
Has he a sister ? 
Has he a brother? 
Or had he a dearer one, 
Aye! and a nearer one 
Once than all others? 

Alas, for the rarity 
Of tutoric charity 
Under the sun. 
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Oh ! it v pitiful— 
Painfully piUful— 
Friend he has none ! 

Sisterly, motherly, 
Fatherly, brotherly 

Ties are estranged. 
Thou, in thine eminence, 
Heedless of Providence, 
Losest thy common sense, 

Tutor deranged ! 

Not by lamps quivering, 
In darkness shivering, 

Standeth the wight — 
In window and casement, 
In garret and basement, 
With fear and amazement, 

Moaning his plight 

Not the bleak winds of March, 

Set him trembling and shaking, 
Neither tempest nor night 

Could thus urge him to quaking. 
Maddened by history, 
Glad from Greek mystery 

Soon to be whirled, 
Anywhere, anywhere 

Out of this world! 

Here he came boldly, 
No matter how coldly 

You meet him then ; 
Fizzling, muttering, 



Stuttering, uttering — 

Barbarous man, 
Set him to stuttering 

Now, if yon can ! 

Question him tenderly, 
Bore him with care, 

Fitted so slenderly — 
Tutor, beware ! 

Speak to him pleasantly, 
Softly, not painfully — 

Softly and mildly — 
With pleasant smiles meet hi 
Cheerfully greet him, 

Staring so wildly. 

Vacantly staring, 

Gone to a surety — 
Vanished his daring, 
Nought left but dispairing, 
Aye ! and futurity ! 

Flunking so gloomily, 
Crushed by contumely 
And inhumanity — 
Burning insanity 

Firing his look. 
See his hands humbly, 
Convulsively, numbly 

Clasping his book. 

Owning his weakness, 

His evil behavior ; 
And trusting in meekness , 

To thee, as his savior! 



We trust our readers will not fail to notice th) resemblance which the ft* 
effusion bears to The Bridge of Sighs — a poem unsurpassed by any late prodac 
vividness and beauty of conception and expression. We are sure that its In 
author would have justified our strange perversion of the beautiful original, I 
but experienced a tithe of those misfortunes, of which our College friends ar 
cognizant We are also sure that many of our readers will be overjoyed to 
fitting an expression of those woes and sorrows of which they have had so pas 
experience ; and will be led to say to us, in the language of an older bard, 
Idiyct ^x 3 ** '0<ytf & ffCvcSy. 
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THE COMING AGE— BY LUZERNE RAY. 

Another Poet ? 

Yes, dear reader, you've guessed it. Old Time has added another 
grain of sand to the sea-shore, and throned another star in Heaven. 
One more combatant has spurred his Pegasus into the broad arena of 
Poesy, and lo ! how the gravel flies beneath the iron heels of his cour- 
ser. Another flower has bloomed in the dim forest of fancy, and the 
dew-drops of a single night are yet sparkling on its leaves. What a 
pity that so many wolves are abroad, ready to trample it in the dust ! 

Another Critic ? 

True again, my dear Sir ! Another Indian has grasped his toma- 
hawk and scalping knife, to hunt the panther to his den, or follow the 
trail of the trembling fawn. Another Tiger has crouched in his jungle, 
ready to join his fangs in the throat of the careless traveler. One more 
woodman has borne his axe into the forest, to level the proud young 
trees- to the earth. What a pity that bis arm is weak and his axe is 
dull, and the oak, and the cedar, laugh at his puny might ! 

But seriously — 

Well then, seriously, reader, let me introduce to your notice " The 
Coming Age ; a Poem delivered before the Phi Beta Kappa Society 
of Yale College, by Luzerne Ray," and while you are making your 
obeisance, and shaking hands with the stranger, permit me to whisper 
in your ear my humble opinion of his merits. 

To write a good Poem requires something more than a retentive 
memory, and a well selected library. Originality is the great test, the 
" experimentum cruris" of an author's abilities. And justly too, for in 
an age of improvement, when Science and Literature are pushing their 
" advance guard" into the very encampments of Error and Ignorance, 
we require leaders who will summon us onward ; not those who are 
lingering amid the traces of old battle-fields. And the Poet, who bears 
the banners and is surrounded by the sweet, but stirring music of the 
marching host, who sways a powerful sceptre over the hearts and feel- 
ings of the soldiery — the Poet, above all others, should lead the van, 
and not linger in the rear. 

Mr. Ray marches with the rear-guard. He does not dare to move 
boldly forward in a new path, searching for fruit and flowers before un- 
known, but plods slowly along the beaten road, the dusty highway, 
over which thousands have passed before him. He seems to have 
conscientious scruples against anything in the shape of an original 
idea, and certainly though we condemn his scruples, we commend his 
consistency, for a week's labor amid the sands of his poem has not re- 
vealed to us a single diamond. Of the themes which he has condescend- 
ed to crown with the " garland of poesie," all are common-place, and 
two are most wretchedly malapropos. The progress of Knowledge, the 
conflict of Light and Darkness, the student " in bis lone chamber," the 
heroism and fortitude of the Christian Martyrs, all these are subjects 
-which have become exceedingly trite, and as a consequence almost 
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entirely devoid of interest. We look upon them, when they fall in our 
way, very much as we would upon an old hat, or an antiquated pair of 
boots ; with a feeling of gratitude for their services in the past, but 
with a strong aversion to a renewal of their acquaintance for the future. 
The Rose is a fragrant flower, but even its perfume would become dis- 
gusting, if it bloomed everywhere. 

We must condemn, too, Mr. Ray's stanzas on " Slavery," and the 
" Mexican War," not only because they are subjects of which every- 
body is heartily sick, but for other and stronger reasons. We say 
nothing of the good taste displayed in introducing a furious abolition 
tirade before an audience, some portion of which must have listened 
with surprise and anger, but we do say that " Slavery*' is not a fit sub- 
ject for the Poet's pen ; that it is connected with too much that is sor- 
did and disgusting to awake those pure and lofty emotions which it is 
the province of Poetry to arouse ; we have had enough — quite enough 
of this gun-cotton preaching, this furious and frenzied declamation 
about " chains" and " fetters," " sweat and blood," the lash and the dun- 
geon, and we earnestly protest against this fanaticism, which stamps 
the whole race of our southern brethren as a horde of merciless, un- 
feeling brutes. Slavery is bad enough in itself, and needs not an ex- 
aggeration as contemptible as it is absurd to make us desire — earnestly, 
and honestly desire — its complete destruction. It is perhaps unneces- 
sary to add, that Mr. Ray has given us no new ideas upon a subject 
which has been long since exhausted. 

Nor is he a whit more successful in the phillipic against General 
Scott and the Mexican War. The hero of Lundy's Lane and Mr. Pres- 
ident Polk, will probably survive the attack. But why this abuse of 
the heroes who have so gallantly periled life in obedience to the man- 
dates of our national government ? It is disgusting, this sickly senti- 
mentality, this mawkish philanthropy, which can see no difference be- 
tween the soldier's sabre and the assassin's dagger — the bomb of the 
artilleryman and the torch of the incendiary. We have no patience 
with those who level their arrows at the subaltern for obeying the 
commands of his superior, who heap curses upon our gallant little army 
on the plains of Mexico, forgetting that the government at home if 
alone responsible for its march of blood. 

So much for the matter of Mr. Ray's poem. A word or two now as 
to the manner. The measure is too often defective, in some instances 
painfully so, and betrays a carelessness for which there can be no 
excuse. In Poetry, as in music, the ear demands perfect harmony. 
A discord in the one, and a " limping line" in the other are alike to be 
avoided. A loose versification is the worst fault that can attend a Poet. 
If it be the result of ignorance, it is contemptible, if of carelessness, h 
is less disgraceful perhaps, but not less censurable. Not even genius 
can compensate for an unharmonious metrical arrangement. On the 
contrary, brilliant thoughts, exquisite comparisons, graceful and appro- 
priate imagery, all are weakened and lost in the rough and jarring 
movement of the verse, and the whole thing flits through the mind like 
some strange and hideous nightmare. Thus the measured march of a 
band of well-trained soldiers, moving in perfect time with their music, 
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and treading the earth as one man, is a pleasant and beautiful sight, be- 
cause it is an exhibition of harmony, and order, while the careless and 
disorderly shuffling of an ill-trained militia company is a disagreeable 
and unpleasant sight, because it is destitute of this harmony. A rail- 
road car is one thing ; a lumbering stage-coach quite another. 

We do not mean to apply these remarks to Mr. Ray, in their full 
force, for that would be most glaringly unjust. His poem is certainly 
not jargon, though it is disfigured with quite too many rough and dis- 
cordant lines. The frequency with which monosyllables naturally 
short and unaccented are made to supply the place of long syllables, is 
perhaps its worst faults. Thus, for example, we find at page five, 

" Dawns already the sure promise ;" 
and here again, at page 6, 

" Far apart in his lone chamber ;" 
and still again, at page 15, 

" In the wide field of opinion." 

Nor have we selected the three lines for quotation, because they are 
the only defective ones in the poem. They have their relatives on al- 
most every page — all marked by a striking family resemblance. At 
' page 3, we read, 

" In the fullness of that day ;" 
at page 4, 

" By the lightning of the soul ;" 
at page 5, 

" For the healing of mankind ;" 
at page 6, 

" As of bubbles that float by ;" 

and again at page 12, 

" To the temples of their God." 

Now such poetry as this, to a cultivated ear, is scarcely less than tor- 
tare, and tempts us to a somewhat vigorous use of our critical axe. 
Bat what shall we say of the two following lines, which we have re- 
served to the last, as a sort of climax ? At page 11, 

" Nation thunders against nation ;" 
at page 6, 

" Through the glittering star forest" 

They are beneath criticism. Such glaring inaccuracy would hardly 
be pardoned in a schoolboy. The war with Mexico has scarcely 
proved more prolific of limping soldiers, than has this poem of limping 
lines. 

Mr. Ray has another fault, which consists in an extravagant fond- 
ness for alliteration. Now it is often the case, that the union in a sen* 
tence of words beginning with the same letter, produces a good effect, 
and gives to an expression something of strength and energy ; but it is 
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none the less true, that the constant recurrence of such phrases wearies 
the ear, and actually weakens the effect of the composition, taken as a 
whole.* Such frequency of alliteration betrays design, shows an inten- 
tion to surprise and please — a result above all others to be avoided. 
Thus, in the poem before us, we have quite too many phrases like the 
following : — " Nation's navy," " darkness dwells," " hides her heart," 
" rain roars," " flowing free," " lights of life," " faintly fall," " slanders 
sly." One or two of these, in a poem so short as this of Mr. Ray's, 
might not have been amiss, but he has treated us to so many that they 
fail to please. 

We have a word or two more to say with reference to his descriptive 
powers. That these are of a very low order, a single glance at his 
poem will abundantly prove. Let us take, for example, the bombard- 
ment of Vera Cruz — an attempted description of which occupies three 
or four stanzas near the close of the poem. What impression of thai 
fierce and bloody conflict has the author's lines left upon our mind ■ 
Nothing more than a confused and blurred picture of a battle. He has 
dealt entirely in generalities, and spoken of them in a pompous aod 
bombastic style. " The cannon lift their voices," as cannon always do 
in a bombardment : the air is rent with " iron bolts of mortal thunder ;" 
that is, in plain English, the cannon balls fly in showers : " bombs are 
bursting, walls are tumbling," as walls aways will, when sufficiently 
battered ; and the feet of the flying drips with warm blood u flowing 
free' 1 — all very true, but very weak and inflated, considered as a de- 
scription. Has the gentleman yet to learn that a description in general 
terms is always weak, compared with one which selects out and dwells 
upon single incidents, as illustrative of the whole ? An orator might 
talk for hours, in general terms, of the miseries of Ireland, of famine, 
oppression, and slumbering rebellion, without exciting a tear, while 
another, by bringing the sufferings of a single family clearly before 
the mind — the mother and daughter pale with want, the father, with 
dark brow and angry eye, sharpening his pike to join in a despe- 
rate struggle against wealth and power, might sway his audience as with 
a magician's wand. Mr. Ray seems strangely ignorant or neglectful of 
this principle, and has been contented, in every case, to sketch for us & 
mere general outline, almost devoid of interest, affording no opportunity 
for skillful coloring, tasteful grouping, or dramatic effect. 

Well ! upon this Poem Mr. Ray seems to look with a vast amount of 
fatherly pride. "In the /at/A, that the request of the Society which 
you represent, for the publication of my Poem, is not a mere formality 
but the expression of a judgment that it merits in some degree that honor. 
I yield the manuscript to your disposal." This is his modest and 
unassuming reply to the publishing committee of the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society. That committee must have felt complimented, when they 
found themselves thus unceremoniously made sponsors to such an ia- 
fant. That Society must have felt deeply obliged for the gentle insia- 
nation with reference to its judgment. 

Reader ! you have before you both sides of the question ; Mr. Bart 
estimate of his success as a Poet; our humble opinion of his fmUn u 
a Poet : with you rests the final decision. 
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LITERARY NOTICE. 

Input to Subject* treateb in the Reviews and other Periodicals, to which no 
INDEXE8 have been published. 

The above is the title of a recent work of some 160 pages, compiled by Mr. Poole, 
librarian to the Society of the Brothers hi Unity, and published by George P. Putnam, 
New York. The nature of the work is sufficiently designated in its title— its great value 
may not strike every one at the first glance. Indisputably, the larger portion of the 
beet writing in our language for twenty years past is scattered throughout the numerous 
Reviews and periodicals which have flourished during this period. This writing hae 
been bestowed both upon old standard topics of thought and speculation and upon every 
new subject and eveut which the times have developed. It is characterized, too, by a 
singularly practical spirit — striking at the very point— condensing and arranging vast 
stores of information and casting away all superfluous matter. It is this that gives re* 
views their peculiar value. The knowledge that would cost you days to get from 
ponderous quartos and folios, you can easily acquire in an hour from a review article- 
provided always, that you can " lay your hands upou it" But " there's the rub," as 
SbaJupeare remarks upon another subject It often costs more time and trouble to 
find an article in a collection of periodicals than to read a dozeu. Now, how does the 
present work answer its purpose 1 The following is an extract from a letter to the 
Compiler (he has received scores of such) from one whose abilities and vocation ren- 
der his opinion invaluable : — " Many of the volumes in my own library and in the li- 
braries to which I have access are doubled in value by your Index." 

But to the student this Index is indispensable. When it becomes necessary for him 
to turn his attention to the investigation of any subject, his limited time compels him 
to be brief in collecting materials. Now he wants a table of statistics, and now infor- 
mation upon a particular point alone. With this Index in his hand, the whole mass of 
periodical literature in the libraries becomes an immense encyclopedia where he can 
torn to the very thing he wishes. 

The vol. and page for each subject is given, so that this Index answers equally well 
in all places where the books can be found. For this the Compiler certainly deserves 
the sincere thanks not only of the Brothers, but of the other literary Societies in College. 

The typographical execution of Ute work is very neat, indeed, — presenting, on every 
page, large open type, ample spaces and beautiful paper. In short, it is a work 
equally creditable to the Compiler and useful to all for whom it is intended ; and is 
wall worthy of the motto it bears : 

" Qui Kit obi ait seientia, babeoti eat proximo*." 

The demand for the work has already exhausted the limited edition printed, but we 
are glad to learn that the Compiler is engaged in the preparation of a second and en- 
larged edition f with which not only our own College community may be supplied, 
but alio kindred societies of other colleges and the literary community at large. 
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We are sure, we should not do justice to our own feelings and those of our class- 
mates, if we omitted to pay a passing tribute to the memories of the lamented two, 
who have been recently summoned from our ranks to the unseen world. It is no cold 
formality or mere matter of custom that leads us unwillingly back to this mournful 
•object There is even a species of pleasure in sorrow, and to recount and dwell upon 
the virtues of the departed is the source of soothing delight Nearly three yean of 
our college life had passed away, and Death had seemed to be everywhere executing 
his fell work, in utter forgetfuloess of our little band. But, all at once, he made us 
most impressively aware of his presence. Douglabb, from a state of perfect health, 
was in a few weeks borne away by rapidly wasting disease. But by those who knew 
hanhacaaBffvwtofoiYoUea. How oantie wai he erery day ! Who ever saw him 
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morose or angry ? Who ever heard him, in this little bickering world of ours, ill-spokes 
of by any one? One glance only at his mild features was sufficient to convince you 
that none but a pure and guileless soul was beneath ; one word only with him taught 
you the vigor and manliness of his mind. It was his happy lot to pass his last mo- 
ments, as well as the severer part of his sickness, in the bosom of his family.— Scarcity 
two weeks had elapsed from the announcement of Douglass* death, when we received 
the intelligence that Wheeler was no more. This we had for some time expected, 
for we knew that the disease which had laid his hand upon him, though it might caresi 
its victim with favorable appearances and deceitful hopes, would never release Hi 
death -grasp. Wheeler was really known to but few of our number, and we are happy 
that we were ranked among that few. Exceedingly modest in his demeanor, be yet 
possessed uncommon self-reliance, and an energy indomitable. When once inched by 
difficulties in study, night and day bore equal testimony to his ardent toil. And we 
are sure that there was not one among us who loved study better for its own sake— 
who was less influenced by all those flattering considerations which ever hover around 
the scholar. What would such energy and perseverance, united to strong, clear, in- 
tellectual powers and an unerring judgment, have not done for their possessor in the 
combat of life? But his kindness of heart, and bis freedom from selfish prejudice! 
were equally evident to his associates. He, too, had not a single enemy. We rated 
his funeral with nearly sixty of our classmates, and our impressions of that journey 
will never be erased. It was a beautiful day in June ; the sky with its light doods, 
the earth with its green fields, its leafy woods, its flashing streamlets, its flocks sad 
herds, seemed all bathed in glorious, God-given life. Life ! — often we thought, so 
our way from the house of mourning to the house of prayer, that nothing could be 
dead on such a day. But the awful realities were before our eyes. As the remabi 
of the departed were placed in their narrow home, the following hymn, composed as 
the occasion, by two of his classmates, was sung with unaffected feeling. 



" Lightly, b rot hert— lightly tread 

Where the floweret blooms no more, 
Where, among the honored dead. 

Sleeps the heart whose throbs ore o'er. 
Death has torn a friend away. 

Waked the sigh and loosed the tear, 
Bade 11s weep and sadly pray 

O'er a brother's silent bier. 



« Classmate, Brother, five thee well. 

In thy lonely place of reat, 
Sadder thoughts than words can tell 

Live in each surviving breast. 
Death has sundered every tie. 

Borne thee to a distant shore, 
Thou halt passed away Tor aye. 

We shall meat no mora, no n* 



Kind Readers, — Now let us be sociable a short time. To speak oat rather bluntly, 
we think we have toiled and sweat about enough these summer days and nights for 
your sakes. But the labor is all over, the devil has got his due, and our salary ■ 
coming in ! so let us sit down a few moments and talk away in the " wildest luxuri- 
ance." You recollect the old maxim about charity — as to where her labors should 
commence ? Well, our genius has burst through its customary inactivity, and on 
originated the splendid idea that criticism should begin at home. Hence, kind friends, 
instead of falling upon you with au alarming inquisition, we shall take the liberty ts 
descant a little upon ourselves, though, we hope, in a becoming tone of modestv. By 
the way, all of us this year are exceedingly modest men — considered so every where— 
except the Treasurer. You know him ; he has a most determined, jutting forehead, 
fiery face, large chest, and sinewy arms. Well, now, don't provoke that man — he's 
as ferocious as au " allegory on the banks of the Nile." You should have seen bin 
looking over his accounts the other day ! — the rest of the club were thrown into sack 
consternation, that one of us was obliged to read aloud Byron's description of the Da- 
mon of Battle, in order to dispel unpleasant images. He may possibly c 
in a few days ; remember, we have given you warning. But to resume 
perhaps, to make some apologies on this occasion. You are aware that some sort of 
a literary precession of the equinoxes has protruded our June number into the midoV 
of July. But the last number of our illustrious predecessors, which ought to hats 
come out last term, did not make its appearance till a week or two past. Since them, 
if your expectations have been disappointed, yon must charge it, of course, to the re- 
missness of the devil and his fellows, who are always backward in a good cause. 9 



call upon yea 



* Very flue testunent— bat printers can't work without oopy, ewf 
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As to oar literary matter, why, there it it ; and, perhaps, the least said about it, 
the better. Bat Dot a single contribution have we received from any source without 
our qointumvirate. Two of us, in addition to our ordinary studies, have been daily 
undergoing dental operations in the German exercises, while the other three have 
been lost in the more abstruse and labyrinthian niceties of the Latin optional. Hence, 
we have been constrained to write in great hurry. We hope, by increased careful- 
ness and experience, to please you better in future. The pen that wrote " College 
Rhymes and College Rhymsters" in our present number, will probably furnish us 
with another truthful essay on College Literature and College Literati. The author 
of Chalk Marks intends to present something like a series, under the same general 
title. We " calculate" upon a few subscriptions extra from the Sophomore class, for 
our chivalric defence of their cause in the " Song of Sight." We hope you will 
not consider the criticism on Mr. Ray's poem too severe. Read the work, and then, 
we trust, yon and our critic will not be far apart in sentiment 

We had not long been editors designati, when our predecessors in office sent us an 
abrupt summons to meet them in their antiquated sanctum. That noble room never 
prese nted a more august appearance, the sunlight sleeping upon the cob- webs over the 
dirty windows, the lofty walls emblazoned with the winter garments of the Editors, 
and the floor delightfully wrought with a pleasing mosaic of old periodicals, spittoons 
and boots. Soon the elder five made their appearance in the following order: Yaddle, 
eating peanuts — Pater, with book and pencil looking round upon us — Statement of 
Facts-Man, bearing a catalogue with a blue cover — Monk of the Middle Ages, audibly 
murmuring " Macaulay, thou reasonest well" — while the Sexton, with a large omin- 
ous-looking folio under his arm, brought up the rear. Order having been restored by 
Yaddle 's ceasing to eat peanuts while he invited us to lend attention, the Sexton took 
the floor. " It is our duty," he said, in his heavy sepulchral tones, " to meet you on 
this dividing line (here the Sexton, stretching out bis finger, moves it along horizontally 
in the air as far as he can reach) between the present and the past, (the Sexton points 
first on one side of said imaginary line and then on the other,) and to give you some 
idea of the station you now hold, (the Sexton looks upward and elevates bis hand,) and 
of the proper manner in which you must meet its labors and difficulties, (Sexton in- 
voluntarily shudders, looks down, places his hand on his forehead). Man is a respon- 
sible being, and the fact is no less true of an Editor. You have as yet, my friends, no 
adequate conception of the vast importance you are to the world. You look, indeed, 
like small men, I might almost say Kke insignificant men, (Sexton, for some reason, 
grins slightly,) but mankind shall yet look upon you with surprise. Hence, it is obvi- 
ous, that you should assume something of dignity , (Sexton puts his hands into bis 
pockets,) and not be too free with the world at large. We shall give you but few di- 
rections, the efficacy of which have been fully tested, and shall trust to your own good 
•ease (Sexton smiles, which smile is hard to be interpreted) to guide you in any emer- 
gencies. In the first place, never be in a hurry to get out your number — it looks like 
yielding to the wishes of your readers. Always make a constant use of the word we — 
it has a complete editor's sound. Be extremely, insufferably, excruciatingly witty in the 
Editors' Tables. Now and then write the worst lines you possibly can ; say you have 
received a poem full of them, and then in a few neat, keen words cut them up most 
unmercifully. Assume to yourselves odd, yet characteristic, names — you can't think 
bow funny they are to readers. But I have been sometime considering your charac- 
ters, and if you have nothing better, I would suggest the following list of names." 
Then looking steadily at your bumble servant, he read off Flunkit Upp Brown, Esq. ! 
Nothing could exceed the excitement at this moment, your bumble servant indignant, 
bis colleagues fearful, all broke out into threats, complaints, and entreaties, in the midst 
of which the Sexton, throwing down his paper, hastily fled. The paper was seized 
and burnt 

The following interesting epistle was recently put into our hands. Its style may, 
perhaps, give some of our readers a clew to its authorship. We are sure such will pe- 
ruse the following note with great pleasure, and with the earnest hope of seeing our 
friend again among us. 

" O dilecte Tandem sistere inter meos magnos labores possum, et scribere pauca 

Yerba. Hanc occasionem avidissime amplector. Non propter aliquid novum ; sod 
quia ' caooethes Kiftendr' sentio. Quid invents in hoc tempore te venaii? Sed, for- 
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■tan, idem ab me quaeris. Optime, yeram responsum dabo, pro meA parte. Rseej 
exhaurio, sciuros bombarda pelio, virgines visito, in equo vebor, post oibnm meridian**! 
dormito, et, denique, studeo, prout res port ul at Ita manifestom eat, at eleganter As- 
g lice loquuntur, * pretty well split up.* Virgines, in bac regione, vennetate uangasi 
aunt ; imo pol, sunt diviuae et prorsus coelestea ; sed, earum parentea vigilantes not, 
et, mente capti, ha bent me in numero dissolutorum, aut, in dialecto academico, * row- 
dies' 

" Pro tua perjucunda e pistol a tibi gratias immortales ago. Turn, vero, fecisti tlhni 

eoncentum nocturnum ante fenestram pulchrae ? Eagre ! 

44 Tua narratio de * booking cerasa in Ulmeo Vico, pennaxime delectaviL Rave, 
oat in meara memoriam ilia prisca * spree*.' 

• quaeque ipse laetisrima vidi, 

Et quorum pars magna fui.' 
Nonne poteris ' to collar* translationem Georgiae, ad me dimittendam ? 
Sed ecce ! hue venit carissimus praoceptor. Scribe etatim. Vale." — .— 

O ! certainly, we shall give you that supper— we mean a description of that i 
wherein we displayed our editorial goodness of heart towards those who were 
from the stormy fields of authorship to the sweets of private life. Strange to sit. 
every man was prompt in his place " at the appointed hour of sacrifice." No— w» 
are wrong — there was one vacant seat, there was one empty plate ; — how dinerest 
would have been the condition of that plate had that seat been filled by its destined 
occupant ! Rut that devoted editor had enlarged the sphere of his labors. Impaueat, 
he had thrown down the quiet pen, and with a hopeful heart had suddenly, very sad* 
denly, retired from the peaceful pursuits of collegiate life. He had long desired todv 
something in the noble cause of temperance, and now an opportunity was granted of 
lending to the cause the assistance of his teachings and the power of bis example. 
You recollect the temperance lecturers whom the ancient Spartaua provided for their 
children. But after all present had cast a mournful look upon that vacant chair, ve 
sat down in silence. But soon " the gentleman upon my right" opened his month— 
his neighbor opened his — we anticipated a debate, or at least some common -place re- 
marks. But not a word was spoken. We knew not what to think of it, till the rat* 
tliug of knives and forks calls us to a sense of the duty of our position. And tbea, 
Reader, we came fully up to the greatness of tlie occasion. We thought it no ow *> 
" cry havoc" or any such nonsense, bearing in mind, as we did, that actions are to bt 
preferred to words- What passed for a few minutes — it might hare been longer— after 
this, we do not recollect But it soon occurred to us (the waiter had taken oar plate 
away) to listen — when the company seemed " as still as the breeze," — bat on lookisf 
round, we discovered them to be " dreadful as the storm. 1 ' But a abort time bad 
elapsed when the most venerable of our predecessors was thus heard to retnanV 
" There is no mistake (no, I never tasted better oysters) — this — (yea, that plats) ■ 
(good !) — a first-rate (just taste some of this) — editors (nonsense, pans it along) tesfc •" 
You should have heard that roar, which greeted this novel remark, from every aw 
present (the author of it included) except your humble servant, who waa vary barf 
just at that particular time. 

At length, one of our members, weary before his time, leaned back and sang the* 
stanzas, out of envy, no doubt, of the happiness of the rest 
Shovel it down. 
Shovel it down — 
Oysters and fowl and venison brown- 
There in nothinf in the town 
A loafer or clown 
More wolfish than 7011 — then •hovel it down. 

Empty it in, 
Empty it in — 
Coffee and tea (O, would it were fin.) 

It may be a tin, 

With a laugh and a frio, 
To drink the vile •tuff— yet empty it in. 

Next, we fell to telling short stories. Oar Treasurer gave a most glowing deeuftia 
of the " rise, progress and decline" of a row in th* **•* TH*«t»». mat vtjeafcoa, « 
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which h« wu an eye-witness, at least. Our left band neighbor told an exquisitely 
comical story to prove how little real, earnest, sublime poetical feeling there is among 
the) ordinary travelers on the Erie Canal. The fellow opposite to him talked a long 
time upon " lily-white hands," " curling tresses," and " cousins in vacation," and finally 
ended with a couplet which he declared was impromptu — nobody denied it Our 
modest friend at the other end of tho table got along finely in an exciting love-story, 
till he came to the word " dear" — when, all at once, he bolted off in a rambling style 
about deer-shooting — telling how you must carry your gun, how carefully you mutt 
conceal yourself, and how you must be sure and hit in the right place, dec. &c. What 
»e amid we dare not tell you — it was a personal tale in which were displayed the power 
of an u indomitable energy," " fiery spirit," and " restless ambition," the scene whereof 
was laid amid pine trees and deep snows. We wish you could have heard it, — it was 
exciting. Up to this time — would you believe it? — not a single pun had been at- 
tempted by any of our band. But we soon observed one pushing nervously back from 
the table, thrusting an enormous quid between his teeth, moving restlessly in his seat ! 
We knew something was coming. We felt it to be a decisive moment — if the pun 
should be applauded by our quintumvirate, then there should be puns through the 
year ; if received in silence, then the influence of the Yale Literary Magazine, " con- 
ducted by the Students of Yale College," would be considered as arrayed against the 
system of punning. We lowered our head behind an oyster-dish in such a manner as 
to command a view of one senior editor and oue junior editor whom we consider as 
lair " exponents of the principfes" of the two parties. The pun came ! ! A laugh 
too* heard— but we know, from what we saw, where that laugh belonged. Our ar- 
tist, in the following diagram, gives you a full idea of tho result as beheld behind said 
Oy.^-^^. oyster-dish. [A, cliptical outline of senior editor's mouth 
*flr ^\>{* five secoods after utterance of pun. B. C, intersection 
■ ° of junior editor's lips — D, E, concentric wrinkles.] 

..... Of course, we should not like to declare that the following report was 
privately handed to us by a member of the Faculty ; it would not be generous in us— 
the models of politeness and regulators of public morals in college— so to do. But we 
lav it before you, trusting that the iutrinsic, unmistakable character of the document 
will guide you to all correct influences. Wo hope, also, you will give tho subject of 
it an attentive consideration, and devoutly wish it may have a tendency to keep you 
oat of bad habits for the future, or, at least, save you from many fatal inconsistencies. 
The lower classes, especially, should' look to this. 

" Your Committee, after incredible labors, have, at length, the privilege of an- 
nouncing that the duties assigned them have been thoroughly discharged. If imper- 
fections occur, you will consider the greatness of the work, the shortness of onr time, 
the unintelligible characters of some of the Tutors, and the liability to error, which 
(aa none of the world are present; we confess your Committee are not yet wholly 
free from. With the simplicity characteristic of great minds, we have eudeavored to 
generalize our work under the most common and natural heads. This, you will per- 
ceive, is no easy matter ; in fact, the erratic genius of many of our students is such 
that their excuses, like their lessons, are decidedly miscellaneous. But these will 
constitute a class by themselves. The following table shows the different classes of 
excuses, arranged according to their relative importance, and the number of cases 
during the past year: 

1st, Sickness, 633 

2d, Friends in town, 117 

3d, Alarm didn't go off, 56 

4th, Miscellaneous, .... .41 

5th, Sickness and death iu family, ... 33 

6th, Necessarily busy, 4 

Of the first class, 72 invalids were accidentally met in the back streets, and after 
twilight, by some of tho Tutors — 57 were unwell from Monday morning till Wednes- 
day noon— 35 were reported to have made eloquent speeches io the societies, imme- 
diately after coming from the sick bed — 42 were unwell during the week preceding 
the handing in of compositions and transitions — 61 were observed to look steadily 
upon the floor while giving their excuse — the same number were heard to run vio- 
lently down stain, after visiting the Tutors' rooms, and some of them to laugh on the 
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way, and about 100 were " referred to the Faculty"— how these wen JhfMfc 
would be useless for us to say ! Of the second class of delinquents, 98 asWssV 
tlioir friends weut away early in the morning, and they attended them to the s) 
when the fact was, neither boat nor cars left at that hour — 15, in subsequent max 
venations with the Tutors, lamented that they had not seen a oracle old scessssft 
since they entered college ! Third clan:— of these, the Senior Tutor, is hsiosl 
visit at their rooms, discovered that 27 had no clocks of any kind. Of the 4sV> 
Tutors readily excused 30, on the ground that the excuses dapUysd sxliassll 

Sums and inventive powers. Fourth class: — your Committee have daeovtitil 
e families of tliose students who are obliged to pass through New York City oil 
way to college, are generally inflicted with sickness during the first week of Barti 
Cause of this singular phenomenon unknown. A studeut, who graduated a fcvfl 
ago, had the misfortune to lose his grandmother four times by sickness, oo bebslsl 
his new Tutors at the beginning of every year. The Tutors informed yen Com] 
tee, that when a student had the boldness to tell them directly to their feces, M 
was " necessarily busy" and could not attend the college exercises, they excOJOsI 
without the least questioning. All of which is respectfully submitted. fl& 

Committee or Iiiiioiwiimjj 

N. B. No one can fail to see the partiality and one-sidedness of this oscsasmftll 

shall anxiously wait for a minority report — Ens. ■** 



The Literary Societies, at their last elections, made choice of the foOowsMromn) 


LufON'IAX. 


Brothers. 


Caujoh**^ 




President*. 




Clinton Woodford, 


Franklin W. Fisk, 


Charles aFe* 

t 




Vice Presidents. 


Edward D. Morris, 


William D. Bishop, 


ChsjiesLnstt 




Librarians. 


--. 


John Rockwell, 


Wm. Fred. Poole, 
Treasurers. 


George A. oM 


Franklin A. Durkee, 


C. T. Woodruff, 


Heuyl»11sj| 




Secretaries. 


■-I 


Joel S. Blatchley, 


Wm. H. Richards, 
Vice Secretaries. 


rstridCmjl 


Asa French, 


Salmon McCall, 


WbiA.A*2 



The following is the list of Prizes in the two lower classes , which woo nolH 

Chapel on the day of Presentation. *J 

Sophomore Class. "Jjj 

Mathematical Prizes. "J 

1st H. Newton. ^ 

2d. J. L. Blodget, C. J. Brainard, G. Mallery. J 

3d. E. D. Muhlenberg. *j 

Prizes for Composition. ,g| 

1st W. S. Colton, J. 1. 1. Adams, Wm. H. Richards. t | 
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LYRIC POETRY. 

THE ODE. 
BY WILLIAM A ITCH HON, NORWICH, CONN. 

: Poetry and music grew up as twin sisters in remote antiquity, 
i god-invented lyre and the minstrel's voice combined to give utter- 
to the passionate feelings of a warm heart, embodiment to the 
creations of a glowing imagination. Uniting in himself the 
ors of Poet and Musician, the bard was welcome in the palace 
the monarch and the hovel of the slave ; his presence was alike 
ble, at the sacrifice, the banquet and the war-council. Amphion 
i more than Promethean power infused life into the stones, so that 
' took their proper places in the Theban wall, while Orpheus suc- 
claimed Eurydice from the grim sovereign of Hades. Old 
• next, in his iron chair, made the Grecian temples resound with 
aises of the gods and the heroes of the various games, his song 
' ag on the fortunate conquerors an immortality, which a thou- 
i laurel crowns could not bestow. In those early times the law- 
pronounced his decrees, the philosopher promulgated his doc- 
■es, the priest veiled his enigmas, and the historian taught the re- 
1 of the past, in the sweet tones of melody and verse. 
Jut the age of pure imagination and passion passed away, and rea- 
f to a limited extent, asserted its dominion over the powers of the mind, 
ttry began to be cultivated as a science by itself, and music was no 
nger deemed indispensable to its success, in stirring the hearts and 
raiding the characters of men. The lyre was translated to the skies, 
i left its name to that species of composition, in whose service it had 
i long been honorably employed. After some brief remarks on that 
neb of Poetry thus originating, I will consider more at length the 
, which may be reckoned a species under the generic name. 

43 
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Lyric productions aro the offspring of the heart, rather than the im- 
agination. Epic writers and dramatists are to some extent mechanical, 
while lyrists are borne aloft on the wings of a genuine poetical furor. 
The former pursue the flying thought into its mazy labyrinths, the lat- 
ter only follow it. Those before setting out, measure the extent of 
their journey, and march steadily forward to its completion — these 
give the reins to Pegasus and stop only when he tires. The votary 
of the Lyric muse is confined to no particular class of subjects. In 
early ages he delighted especially to set forth the majesty of the gods ; 
and although the deities were degraded in some respects to a level 
with beings of human mould, yet Jovo from the summits of Olympus 
hurling on his enemies the thunderbolts of his vengeance, Mare with 
eye of fire guiding his chariot over the embattled plain, Pluto from his 
throne of sulphur issuing his mandates to the dusky shades of Tar- 
tarus, the Furies with serpent hair and scorpion scourge pursuing 
their victims, and the inexorable Parca? spinning and severing the 
threads of human existence, furnished themes worthy of the highest 
flights of lyric genius. Nor were there wanting in the ancient my- 
thology characters of gentler nature. Venus, the personification of 
universal beauty, and her attendants, the Graces, were worshiped as 
devoutly as Jupiter — a naiad haunted every fountain — a dryad danced 
in every grove — and an oread looked from every mountain top. Lore 
then as now reigned a monarch in the human heart. 

While Pindar strung his lyre to the more dignified subjects in his 
hymns to the gods, which have unfortunately perished, and lauded the 
conquerors in the games, Anacreon and Sappho tuned their instru- 
ments, the one to gayer, the other to more tender and more plaintive 
themes. The Teian at the festive board extolled the pleasures of the 
goblet and the power of Bacchus, while the Lesbian maid, in the mur- 
muring grove, told her sorrows to the heedless winds, and sung the 
charms of the obdurate Phaon. The Roman, who is, according to 
Quintilian, " Lyricorum * * * fere solus legi dignus," soared with 
Pindar, sighed with Sappho and grew warm with Anacreon. Jupiter 
and Lydia, the wine-cup and virtue, pleasure and death, are alike cel- 
ebrated in the strains of the Epicurean. 

The domains of the lyric muse arc as extensive now as in the early 
ages. The gods and goddesses of the old myths have indeed tied 
before the light of a purer faith, and instead of assuming new shapes, 
as when they sought Egypt through fear of the giants, have utterly per- 
ished : but new territories have been added, which science and true 
religion have aided the moderns to discover and explore : in fact most 
of the poetry of the present day is lyrical, and from it the cultivated 
and the illiterate derive much exquisite pleasure. The lyric bard 
never soars so high as to lose sight of humanity. His strings in a pe- 
culiar manner vibrate in harmony with the soul of the world ; not the 
mystic, meaningless soul of the world which figured in the old phil- 
osophy, but the great soul that animates all breasts, and is ever respon- 
sive to the touch of melody. He is emphatically the poet of the peo- 
ple — he speaks not to reason, or knowledge, or refinement alone— in 
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every land the attributes of the few — but to feeling and passion, the in- 
heritance of all. However men may differ in original constitution and 
acquired powers ; however exalted or depressed by fortune's revolving 
wheel ; whether endowed with the sternness of the Roman or the soft- 
ness of the later Greek, all have a common nature, and that nature 
possesses a common sensibility. Fear, hope, admiration and joy are 
immutable in their essence, and since the lyric muse ever appeals 
chiefly to these, she is certain of success. The Iliad and Hamlet, 
though beyond the reach of criticism, have little power over man as 
man. The mass admire the genius of the authors, (that is, if they 
know their names,) wonder at their skill in depicting character, extol 
their comprehensive knowledge of human nature, but are not controlled 
by the passions drawn with such a masterly hand. The fancy revels 
in the creation of the Poet's mind, and the imagination soars heaven- 
ward, while the heart is not permanently affected. But the song of 
Roland inspired an army with courage on the battle-field, and an ode 
of Dibdin's subdued the mutineers at the Nore. Verses learned in the 
cradle from a mother's lips, dwell through life in the chambers of the 
soul, and often exercise a mysterious influence on the character. The 
wanderer in a strange land hears in the snatches of an old song, the 
notes of the birds that warbled from the tree, that shaded th,e home of 
his infancy, and recollections of youth crowd upon his heart. But we 
must bring this rambling rhapsody to an end and proceed to a minute 
examination of the Ode, which has ever been justly deemed the no- 
blest production of the Lyric muse. 

Common feelings and events embodied in dignified language, and 
common language embodying dignified feelings and events, would 
alike fail to deserve the name. While Lyric Poetry in general allows 
every variety of subject and sentiment, the Epigram surprises by its 
happy turn of thought, the song pleases by its graceful expression of a 
single emotion or incident, but the Ode fires with enthusiasm, excites 
with passion and leaves us amazed at its magic power. The Epic 
poem paints to the eye armies advancing with all " the pomp and 
circumstance of war," heroes dropping on the field like autumn leaves, 
cities sacked and in flames, so that we fancy ourselves beholders 
and imagine we hear the din of arms and the shouts of the combat- 
ants ; the Pastoral conducts us into some fabled Tempe, and points out 
the shepherd reposing beneath the shade amid his flocks, or conversing 
with rustic neighbors around the cheerful fireside ; the common Lyric 
extols the black eye and auburn ringlets of Laura, but the ode with a 
stroke enters the passes of the soul and controlls it as it wills. He 
who aspires to write a perfect ode must therefore possess extraordi- 
nary powers. Mediocrity may chisel the marble into geometrical pro- 
portions, but genius must light up the face with intelligence ; so any 
poetaster may connect high-sounding words in harsh measure, but 
the hand of a master alone can paint the subtle emotion, and " build 
the lofty rhyme." In conducting the noblest and loftiest themes, the 
tenderest chords of the soul may be struck, and the sweetest music be 
drawn therefrom. A delicate thought may be almost hidden by the 
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towering passions around it, like a wild flower in the crevice of an 
Alpine crag, but when noticed our pleasure is the greater, inasmuch 
as it is unexpected. 

We shall find on examination that most of the finest odes are com- 
posed on subjects which possess dignity and grandeur. This is the 
case with those of Pindar, Dryden's " Alexander's Feast," Collin 1 
" Passions," Gray's u Bard," and " Progress of Poesy," Smollett 
" Tears of Scotland," Warton's Address to " Fancy," and the naval lyr- 
ics of Young and Campbell. Sappho's celebrated ode, commencing, 

" Blest as the immortal gods is he," 

and that of Collins on the death of Thompson, may perhaps be reck- 
oned exceptions. Their subjects, though perhaps not grand, are soul- 
subduing and pathetic. 

Mystery too furnishes a favorable theme for the lyric muse, as ii 
proved by some of the productions of eastern nations, particularly the 
Hindoos. The following are the first two stanzas of a hymn to Nai- 
rayno, " the spirit of God," translated from the writings of the ancient 
Brahmins, which deserve a very high rank for their intrinsic excel- 
lence : — 

" Spirit of Spirits, who, through every part 
Of space extended, and of endless time, 
Beyond the reach of lab'ring thought sublime, 
Badst uproar into beauteous order start ; 
Before heav'n was thou art 

Ere spheres beneath us rolled, or spheres above, 
Ere earth in firmamental nther hung, 
Thou sat'st alone, till through thy mystic love, 
Things nnexisting to existence sprung, 
And grateful descant sung." 

By the constitution of mans nature, he derives pleasure from the 
" concourse of sweet sounds." There is mystery in the fact that mere 
sound can thus awaken emotion in the soul, and still more mystery in 
the power we have of perceiving melody, when reading with the eye 
alone, unassisted by the voice. Mysterious as it may be, all are ac- 
quainted with the fact ; hence poets of every name have labored n- 
tiringly to attain perfection in versification. In this department lyric 
writers have excelled, or at least striven to excel. 

Is rhyme essential to the ode ? Though no less an authority Una 
Milton has pronounced it to be " no necessary adjunct or true orna- 
ment of poetry, but the invention of a barbarous age, to set off wretched 
matter and lame metre," we would venture a denial of bis assertion, 
sheltered behind the shields of succeeding and distinguished poets. 

Rhyme is to metre what a soft instrumental accompaniment is to the 
human voice in singing, or more exactly what the iEolian attachment 
of Coleman is to the piano. Though unnoticed, its melody steals into 
the ear of the listener with indescribable sweetness, and contributes 
materially to the effect produced on his mind. There is danger how* 
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ever of pursuing sound rather than sense. There may be rythm with- 
out rhyme and rhyme without rythm — but while rythm without rhyme 
may be excellent poetry, rhyme without rythm is absolutely intolerable. 

Few have attempted to write odes without rhyme, and they have 
signally failed. The reason is obvious : the lines are of such various 
lengths and the feet of such different quantities that the influence of 
similar sounds, powerful but secret, is needed to bind them together in ' 
harmony.* Much contempt has been unjustly heaped on the ode for 
the irregularity of its versification ; but this rather deserves praise 
than censure, if it be not carried to a ridiculous excess. 

The wildness of Pindar is more endurable than the cloying sweet- 
ness and sameness of Pope. But it must be admitted that many of the 
successors of the Theban have passed the limits a true poetic taste 
would prescribe. The metre of Cowley is almost as harsh as his 
thoughts are abstruse, and it is as difficult to read the one as under- 
stand the other. The following lines with reason called down on him 
the criticism of Johnson : 

" But stop my muse — 
Hold thy Pindaric Pegasus closely in, m 

, Which does to rage begin — 
Tis an unruly and a hard mouthed horse 
'Twill no unskillful touch endure, 
But flings writer and reader too that sits not sure." 

While Epic marches with stately and regular tread to the shock of 
battle, and Elegiac, with funeral pace, follows the hearse to the place 
of burial, Lyric verse in the Ode dashes like the war-horse to the 
strife, runs wild with passionate grief, or bounds along with extatic 
joy. The heavy spondee, the nimble phyrric, and the tripping iambus 
advance together in harmonious confusion. The lines lengthen and 
contract, halt and wheel, like the columns of a well-disciplined army 
when engaged in combat, none interfering with its neighbor or hin- 
dering the designed effect. Nowhere is the skill and genius of the 
Poet more conspicuous than in the combination of feet and the collo- 
cation of measures. Whatever can be done to adapt the sound to the 
sense may be exhibited in the Ode most perfectly, so various are the 
subjects, and so great license has custom given to the writer. All the 
petty tricks however to which some Poets have resorted, for the sake 
of effect, should be studiously rejected, as unbecoming its inherent 
and appropriate dignity. Alliteration is a mark of ingenuity, not ge- 
nius ; and is generally faulty, since it is characteristic of a lower spe- 
cies of composition. The following lines in the first stanza of Gray's 
Bard appear almost puerile : — 

" Ruin seize thee, ruthless king !" 
and, 

" As down the steep of Snowdon's shaggy side." 

* Strictly, harmony cannot be predicated of Poetry, for a succession of chords is re- 
quisite to it Bat melody (the proper word) m a succession of agreeable simple somdt. 
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Iq the odes of Collins, than whom none ever possessed a nicer ear, 

44 The rich stream of music winds along 
Deep, majestic, smooth and strong.** 

The simple reading of " Alexander's Feast," has a similar effect to 
the execution of an Oratorio of Handel by a full Orchestra. At the 
pleasure of Timotheus, we, no less than the Conqueror of the world, 
are soothed when he sings — 

14 Of Bacchus, ever fair and ever young f 

tears begin to flow when he mentions 

44 Darius, great and good, 



and when he 



By too severe a fate, 
Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen, 
Fallen from his high estate f 

< Strikes the golden lyre again, 
A louder yet and yet a louder strain," 



we see the stern, but shadowy forms of the heroes who bad fallen at 
the Granicus, and who had been left the prey of the vulture and the 
jackall. We start with terror at the red glare of the torches the? 
brandish — we tremble at the frantic shouts raised by the princely ban- 
queters. 

In treating of the style appropriate to the Ode we shall enter into no 
discussion of the numerous theories that have been advanced respect- 
ing the language suitable for poetry in general. We shall not attempt 
to decide the merits of the various schools, or the abilities of their mas- 
ters. Mr. Wordsworth maintains that the language of the muses 
should be that of men in common life— others that poetry is distin- 
guished from prose by the fact that it deals with few abstract ideas, 
but rather with objects that appeal to the senses, and others still, hold 
different opinions. Whatever may be the truth, the ode furnishes an 
opportunity for the display of the most exquisite taste in all that coo- 
tributes to perfect diction. It may be reckoned the gem in the poeti- 
cal cabinet, and should always sparkle with both natural and artificial 
brilliancy. In proportion to the smallness of a statue the more skill is 
requisite in the sculptor, in order to secure the perfection of every 
part ; so the lyrist needs the most consummate genius in adorning his 
production with every possible excellence of imagery, versification 
and sentiment. The defect that would pass unnoticed in the pave- 
stone might destroy the beauty of the diamond. He who would write 
a faultless ode should possess the softness of Raphael, and the majesty 
of Michael Angelo, Corinthian delicacy and Gothic grandeur, " the 
Grecian genius and the Roman spirit." He cannot sit down to elaborate 
like a mechanic, without emotion and without fire ; he must not only 
write but feel, not only paint but create. When he is thus truly in- 
spired,— 
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" Bright-ey'd Fancy hovering o'er, 
Scatter* from her pictur'd urn 
Thoughts that breathe and wordi that burn." 

The ode admits of bold and rapid transition in thought, as well as 
versification. As no two consecutive couplets may be alike in metre, 
so no two may be employed on the same idea. Want of unity, how- 
ever, is as great a fault here as in the drama ; and the skill of the poet 
is displayed in combining these seemingly heterogeneous parts into 
one harmonious whole. Strong emotion does not find vent in rounded 
periods : hence that pleasing abruptness which we discover in David, 
Pindar, and other later bards. But this propensity to wildness, as Dr. 
Blair intimates, has been carried too far by imitators who are amusingly 
burlesqued by Saome Jenyns. The madness of the master is guided 
by wisdom, that of the scholar by folly. This irregularity is however 
far from necessary, for that ode of Sappho so happily translated by 
Mr. Phillips, to which allusion has already been made, soothes the 
soul into a dream-like languor, the tide of feeling flowing along like a 
deep, but smooth and noiseless stream. 

The imagery should be natural but not common, abundant but not 
profuse, original but not extravagant, introduced with taste, and not 
plastered on here and there as chance may direct, as stiff as the fig- 
ures of a Dutch painter. Here the skill displayed in painting an ob- 
ject or a passion by a single stroke finds ample room for exercise, be- 
cause the shortness of the ode forbids a minute detail of particulars. 
The metaphor and simile may be exhibited in the highest perfection, 
while Prosopopaeia endows inanimate nature with motion, and Apos- 
trophe invokes all that is in the heaven above or the earth beneath. 

Who is so blind that he cannot see in the portrait of Collins, 

" Danger, whose limbs of giant mould 
What mortal eye can fixed behold ? 
Who stalks his round a hideous form, 
Howling amidst the miduight storm, 
Or throws him on the ridgy steep 
Of some loose hanging rock to sleep.**? 

The ode begining " How sleep the brave who sink to rest," contains 
perhaps the most felicitous selection of images that can be found in an 
equal number of lines by any uninspired writer. 

What has been said of the Ode with the exception of versification 
is well illustrated in the song sung by Moses and the children of 
Israel, after God had appeared for their deliverance by overwhelming 
the Egyptians in the Red Sea. This ode is at once the most ancient 
and the most sublime. It is characterized by dignified simplicity of 
language and elevation of sentiment — abruptness of transition from 
one theme to another — appropriateness, strength and beauty of imagery. 
The deliverance it celebrates was wonderful, well-calculated to awa- 
ken emotions of the deepest gratitude and sincerest adoration. The 
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destruction it recounts was fearful and entire, prompting feelings of re- 
verence toward the Almighty, and triumph over the foe. 

" I will sing unto the Lord, for he hath triumphed gloriously ; 
The bone and his rider hath lie thrown into the sea." 

This exordium could not be surpassed. We are delayed by no detail 
of previous events, having either a remote or direct connection with 
the subject. We find ourselves at once " in medias res." The first 
line is an outburst of lofty exultation ; the second expresses the occa- 
sion of it in words at once particular and comprehensive. The picture 
is finished at a stroke, yet not only the rider but his horse is introduced, 
to show the completeness of the enemy's overthrow. Here is maai- 
festly no elaborately-wrought proem ; no straining after forcible origin- 
ality. The thought stands out in naked grandeur, unencumbered by 
rhetorical artifice : it passes from the heart of the writer to that of the 
reader, without receiving a coloring from any intervening medium 
whatever. 

After asserting his confident reliance on the Lord, who was his 
strength and song, and his purpose to exalt him as his own God and 
the God of his fathers, the poet, with that amplification so peculiar to 
Hebrew verse, dwells more minutely on the event he had just wit- 
nessed : 

" Pharaoh's chariots and his host hath he cast into the sea : 

His chosen captains also are drowned in the Red Sea. 

The depths have covered them : 

They sank into the bottom as a stone." 

Not only the host of Pharaoh, but the chariots of war, are destroyed, 
and his chosen captains are " drowned in the Red Sea." Here is the 
particular for the generic word, which Whately thinks so conducive to 
energy. Not only did the water cover the whole multitude, the men, 
the horses, the armor, and all the appendages of war, but " they sank 
into the bottom as a stone. 1 ' How fearfully impressive is the closing 
line ! We tremble as we gaze upon the calm surface of the deep, to 
reflect on the fate of those who, in their pride, exulted a moment before 
at the prospect of speedily glutting their thirst for vengeance. 

After addressing the right hand of God, which had " dashed in 
pieces the enemy," he proceeds : — 

" Thou sentest forth thy wrath, 
Which consumeth them as stubble ' 
And with the blast of thy nostrils 
The waters were gathered together: 
The floods stood upright as an heap, 
And the depths were congealed in the heart of the sea.** 

Here we behold the ire of the Almighty hurled like a weapon against 
the foe, and as the fire consumes stubble, it destroys him. " With the 
blast of thy nostrils :" this image is exceedingly grand ; the Lord is 
represented as rising in his fury, while from his distended nostril is- 
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sues the blast that divides the depths, so that they are " congealed in 
the midst of the sea." 

He then passes by a rapid transition to the circumstances of the pre- 
vious pursuit, and in order to render their doom doubly appalling, rep- 
resents the Egyptians as inflated with pride, and confident of victory. 
The enemy said, " I will draw my sword, mine hand shall destroy 
them ;" but when God blew with his wind they " sank as lead in the 
mighty waters." One hour hears the confusion of pursuit, the rattling 
of armor, the thundering of chariot wheels, the neighing of steeds ana 
the shouts of anticipated triumph ; the next witnesses all hushed in 
the silence of death. 

In view of such a change wrought for himself and his people, well 
does the Hebrew bard exclaim : — 

" Who is like unto thee, O Lord, among the gods 7 
Who is like thee, glorious in holiness, 
Fearful in praises, doing wonders ?" 

Then by another bold, but rapid transition, he plunges into the future, 
and prophesies the effect produced on surrounding nations when they 
hear of this miraculous interposition of Jehovah : — 

" The people shall hear and be afraid : 
Sorrow shall take hold on the inhabitants of Palestina. 
Then the dukes of Edom shall be amazed ; 
The mighty men of Moab, trembling shall take hold upon them ; 
All the inhabitants of Canaan shall melt away." 

The energy and vividness of this description is truly surprising. They 
hear, tremble, and are subdued ! Dreading the fate of Pharaoh's host, 
they yield to the chosen of God. 

This lyric, thus imperfectly examined and briefly commented upon, 
will be found in every respect, perhaps, equal to any like production 
ever written. The circumstances are so well selected, the imagery 
so grand, the style so energetic, and the transitions so rapid, but natu- 
ral, that we cannot sufficiently admire the genius of the inspired author. 

After this consideration of the Ode, no one will wonder that our 
language can boast of so few that possess distinguished merit. If a 
poet is greedy of immortality, he should seek it in an Epic of twelve 
books, rather than an ode of as many lines. One misdirected stroke 
of the sculptor's hammer may essentially mar the beauty of an Apollo, 
and one idea injudiciously expressed or withheld may soil or render 
imperfect this gem of Poesy. Six authors only have been gifted with 
the lyric crown : of these, three belong to the ancients and three to 
the moderns — Pindar, Sappho, Horace — Dryden, Gray, Collins. 

vol. xiu. 44 
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THE NEBULAR THEORY. 

BY SAMUEL EMERSON, ANDOVE&, 



The theory which it is our present purpose to consider, though sug- 
gested by the belief that the nebulae which have been discovered in 
the heavens, are indeed collections of aerial cloud-like matter, is, by no 
means, dependant upon it. The telescope may prove that all these 
appearances are caused by clusters of stars, rendered indistinct by 
their immense distance, and yet the evidence on which the theory 
really rests will be rather strengthened than impaired. For the fart 
that nebulous matter exists somewhere, is, in itself, no evidence at all 
that this solar system was once in that condition ; while it adds mack 
to the completeness and strength of the Nebular Theory to suppose 
that all the matter which constitutes the visible heavens was reduced 
at the same time from its pristine chaotic state. And if it can be 
proved that any is yet, either permanently or transiently, in this state, 
we must find means to account for such irregularities. 

It is, then, by a careful collation of what seem the arbitrary phe- 
nomena of our solar system, that we are to find the principal evidence 
either for or against this theory. La Place, from the consideration of 
only a part of these, calculated that the probability against the suppo- 
sition that the degree of harmony and fitness wo find in them was 
the result of chance, was as millions of millions to one. Surely we 
have no stronger evidence of any thing which we say we know. It 
must then have been the result either of the direct volition of an til- 
controlling Intelligence, or of the operation of laws dictated by such 
Intelligence. 

In support of the first supposition, it may be said that the Deity 
knew it was best that the planets should revolve in the same plane, 
that their distance from the sun should obey a certain law, that their 
equatorial and polar diameters should have a certain relation to each 
other, and even that the materials of the earth should be arranged in 
strata, and accordingly He made them so. 

But, on the other hand, it can be said that all nature shows that it is 
not God's way to work in this arbitrary manner. That He appears to 
delight in accomplishing the most intricate and diverse results by the 
simplest means, and in perfect accordance with the laws He has filed. 

And, again, if we have anywhere evidence of the direct volition 0/ 
the Deity, it is where we find something exactly adapted to a certain 
purpose, without any other cause which could produce such an adap- 
tation, except the fiat of the Almighty. Such an exact adaptation we 
do not find in the solar system, though there is regularity enough to 
teach us that it must have had a cause. 

Again, if some of these phenomena should be established by God on 
account of their utility, it is altogether incompatible with what we 
know of His character, that he should amuse Himself with making the 
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planets all turn on their axes in the same direction that they revolve 
in their orbits, or with burying fossils in their substance. 

All these objections obtain against the supposition that this arrange- 
ment was effected by means of laws called into being for that special 
purpose, and which, when they had accomplished it, were laid aside 
as useless. 

But how were these phenomena produced in accordance with the 
existing laws of nature ? 

In attempting an answer to this inquiry, it must be admitted that 
we have clearer evidence of the fact than of the manner in which it 
-was accomplished. But let us see if some theory has not, at least, a 
presumption in its favor. 

Can we suppose that the planets were drawn, like comets, from 
those abysses of space of which we know nothing, to a position near 
the sun, and then retained there by its attraction ? It is enough to say 
of this supposition, that it only affects a part of the phenomena we are 
to consider, that it involves thoso in greater difficulty than before, and 
that it is mechanically impossible. 

But can we not suppose, with Buffon, that the planets were once 
parts of the sun's mass, and that they have been struck off by some 
ponderous comet ? Not unless we can also suppose with him, that 
these detached masses could increase their own velocity, on the prin- 
ciple of the man who got into a basket to lift himself to the moon. 

Let us now compare • The Nebular Theory* with these and with 
facts ; for it is the only other one known to have been proposed. 

It supposes that the matter of which our solar system, and, perhaps, 
the whole visible universe is composed, was once in a state of extreme 
diffusion. Perchance it existed so from the begining, as simple mat- 
ter, devoid of all those subtle and varying laws and qualities which we 
know to be its accidents, * without form and void.' Perchance, in His 
own good time, the spirit of God moved on the face of the yielding 
mass, imparting to its particles certain universal principles, such as 
attraction, cohesion, and elasticity. Perhaps he added to these those 
peculiar principles which produce heat and light. [Gen. i, 3.] By 
the simple agency of such principles, according to this theory, those 
wondrous systems we are to contemplate, might have been developed 
from a formless chaos. 

The principal difficulty in this, as in every other machine, is to get 
it to working ; to obtain a rotary motion and a nucleus. 

Some men find no difficulty at all in this. They say that the rush- 
ing together of water or of air causes whirlpools or whirlwinds ; and 
that therefore the collapse of nebulous mass, by the mutual attraction of 
its parts, would produce a rotary motion. But they seem to forget 
that ihese terrestrial currents might have been affected or even effected 
by extraneous obstacles and forces. The principle that every motion 
or change of motion, imparted to any body, is counterbalanced by an 
exactly equal and contrary motion, or change of motion, in some other 
body or bodies, teaches us, that, although by their mutual action a 
system of bodies or parts of a fluid mass may blend in the wildest 
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confusion, though they may be subject to friction, collision, and repul- 
sion in every form and degree ; yet such mutual action of its parts will 
not, in the least, affect either the direct or rotary force of the mass. 

But yet, if the members of a system of bodies* were irregularly ar- 
ranged, their mutual attraction would not impel them to a common 
centre, but cause them to describe tracks which would blend and twite 
in the most intricate manner. And if the space in which they mored 
was immense, compared with the size of the bodies, there would be little 
danger of collision. And though the comparative velocity with whick 
each would move, when near the common centre of gravity, would 
tend to prevent too great an accumulation there, yet we should expect 
to find them most frequent near that point. 

May it not be, that such is the actual condition of those masses of 
fluid matter, into which the primitive chaos would naturally collect, ra 
conseqnence of such an exercise of Divine power as we have sup- 
posed, [Gen. i, 6,] and of the systems of stars — the nebula ultimately 
developed from them ; and that the permanence of the universe is e* 
sured by the irregular diffusion of the parent matter, and the small- 
ness of the systems formed from it ? Is it impossible that the clouds of 
Magellan may indicate the position of the centre of gravity of these 
systems or a detached portion of them ? 

When we consider that each of the masses, into which we hare 
supposed the original chaos divided, is affected by all the rest, the 
chance is infinite that each would acquire a rotary motion. 

But how shall we obtain a nucleus ? If a mass had little or no ro- 
tary motion, and did not break up, as we have supposed the original 
mass to do, we should find no difficulty at all in this. For it would 
soon become all nucleus. Again, if only the outer rim should have t 
rotary motion impressed upon it, an immense mass in the interior 
might contract and form a nucleus, about which that rim or the bodies 
formed from it would revolve at an immense distance, unless enticed 
away by some potent neighbor. If, as is hardly possible, the interior 
had the greater rotary force impressed upon it, it would be difficult to 
get it to the centre without the outside came with it. But if the rotary 
motion was more regularly diffused, then the mass would become ob- 
lato in the direction of the equator of its motion and the centripetal 
and centrifugal forces of the several parts, as well as the increase of 
rotary motion in each, would vary nearly as the distance of each from 
the axis of motion, though the interior parts would probably acquire 
the centrifugal velocity requisite to counterbalance their centripetal 
attraction a little before the rest, and commence expanding. Such ex- 
pansion would be accelerated ; the outer parts being still drawn in- 
ward, thus forming a ring. If, at any stage of this progress, the resist- 
ance to further contraction should counterbalance the tendency to 
such contraction, (and under certain circumstances that tendency might 
be very slight,) then the body would retain the form it had acquired, 
and remain permanently in a nebulous state. 

But if, at any stage of any one of the processes just described, the 
mass should break up into separate portions, (which would collect into 
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systems and stars,) these would move among each other, obeying the 
genera] principles to which the mass was at the time subject. 

May it not be that such is the condition of the starry nebulae ? 
May it not be that nebulae to which belongs the group of stars of which 
our system forms a part, may have thus acquired the form of a ring or 
wheel, about whose centre its several parts would describe devious 
orbits ? At all events, Herschell has found reason for the belief, that such 
is the actual condition of our nebula, and observation is constantly 
confirming this opinion. 

But we have, as yet, found no cause which would produce a system 
such as ouis. 

Suppose that after our nebulae had broken into fragments, two of 
these, one coming from the inside and the other coming from the out- 
side, should meet with considerable force, a thing rather probable than 
otherwise, in the circumstances we have supposed. Portions would, 
of course, fly off in all directions. Might not some of them return in 
the form of comets ] The parts more immediately opposed would be 
compressed into a compact mass or nucleus, the velocity of the parts 
next to this would be destroyed, much more than that of the more re- 
mote, and therefore they must contract further, in proportion, to acquire 
the velocity requisite to balance the attraction of the central body, 
leaving, ultimately, between these two portions of the system, a region 
less bountifully supplied with matter. Such is the actual condition of 
our solar system. [S ill i man's Journal, vi. 137.] 

If the particles of the nebulous mass, which we have supposed sur- 
rounding the nucleus, had not sufficient velocity to balance its attrac- 
tion, they would approach it, constantly separating more and more 
from each other. But the interior parts would reach the limit of their 
contraction much before the rest, and those which did not become 
identified with the central mass would begin to recede from it, meeting 
and bearing with them the still contracting portions. This would contin- 
ue, the mass losing velocity by its recession from the centre, but gain- 
ing, in a less degree, by the constant incorporation of new matter, till, 
at length, it would have no more power to recede, having just the ve- 
locity sufficient to make it revolve about the sun at the distance it had 
reached. The matter which did not come so near the sun as this, 
would in turn expand, producing a similar result. These results would 
be, at first, irregular rings, formed nearly in the equator of the rotary 
motion of the mass, and all revolving in the same direction. Their 
separation from each other would be nearly in a certain ratio to their 
distance from the sun ; though these ratios would be less, as we ad- 
vance nearer the sun, because the interior particles would have less of 
that freedom of motion necessary to the development of these results. 

Those mysterious agencies of whose real nature we know so little, 
such as heat and electricity, would no doubt have an influence in the 
formation of such a system, especially in the correction of great irreg- 
ularities. But I am far from allowing them that agency, which is 
claimed for them by some. If the matter of our system was kept in 
the state of extreme diffusion we have supposed, by the elastic power 
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of heat, and gradually and regularly condensed by its radiation, 1 know 
of no principle, or combination of principles, which would prevent the 
formation of innumerable rings, or which could unite many of them 
with any degree of regularity. 

If the matter composing each separate ring was irregularly arranged, 
and it would hardly be otherwise in the case supposed, its parts would 
not remain in equilibrium in their annular forms, but they would rush 
together, forming a compact mass. We hare seen that the rotary Te- 
locity of the rings, as they were formed would be constantly retarded 
on the inside, and accelerated on the outside. This inequality of 
motion could not be entirely destroyed in each, before the matter 
composing it was collected into one mass, but what remained would 
give the planet a rotation on its axis, in the same direction as it revol- 
ved in its orbit. 

The force with which the expanding and contracting portions of the 
mass would meet each other, would increase as we approached the 
centre of motion, and we should expect that therefore in general the 
matter composing the planets would be most dense in those nearest the 
sun ; and such is the fact. The same cause would tend to destroy, in 
the inferior planets, that inequality of motion which, as we have seen, 
would cause them to rotate about their axis. Their rotary force might 
thus be so feeble as to prevent them from forming secondary rings, 
though their normal condition would be in many respects analogous to 
that of the mass from which they were detached. 

Again, if the mass of matter in any ring was small, compared with 
its circumference, the inequality of motion of its inner and outer por- 
tions would become in a great measure neutralized, and thus no sec- 
ondary ring would be formed. To this supposition the condition of 
Mars answers. 

The ring formed from the thinly diffused matter between the two 
portions of the system which we have noticed, would be so thin, and 
subject to so many disturbing influences, that it would break up into 
parts, the irregularity of whose motions would be great, while none of 
them would be sufficiently powerful to absorb the rest. Such is the 
condition of the asteroids. 

But the circumstances of the matter which would form the planet 
Jupiter would be extremely favorable to the regular development of a 
secondary system. Its mass would be great, as also its distance from the 
sun ; it would be least liable of any part Of the system to disturbing influ- 
ences, while the manner in which it acquired its rotary motion would be 
much more regular than that to which the primitive mass had been 
subject. And accordingly we find Jupiter accompanied by a system 
of secondary planets, whose beautiful arrangement could not have been 
the results of chance. 

In the state of condensation which we suppose our system to hare 
reached, it would not be impossible that some secondary rings should 
be of such even and firm structure as to preserve permanently their an- 
nular form. Such rings we actually find revolving about Saturn. 

If, however, the parts of any ring were not moving in exactly the 
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same plane, this would tend to disturb the ultimate rotary direction of 
the mass. It might even give a retrograde rotation to part, or the 
whole of that mass, and the bodies formed from it ; and that at any an- 
gle with what its motion would otherwise have been. We should ex- 
pect to find this irregularity greatest toward the confines of the sys- 
tem, because that there the effect of primitive disturbing causes 
would be greatest, the causes which tend to correct such irregularities 
would have the least influence, and minor currents which might join 
the mass at any period, would be most likely to spend their force upon 
those portions. The system of Uranus presents phenomena which 
answer to this supposition, phenomena entirely incompatible with the 
idea that the arrangement of our solar system is the result of the di- 
rect volition of an All-wise and All-powerful Being, exercised in ac- 
cordance with an harmonious plan. 

As we recede further from the centre we should expect to find yet 
greater irregularity. And though we could imagine many forms, in 
which it might next develop itself, the most probable would perhaps 
be the formation of two planets, from the extremities of the two pri- 
mary masses, we have supposed to have originated our system by their 
collision. Though these planets would revolve at different distances 
from the sun, yet their mean distance would probably obey the law of 
Bode. One such planet has been found, and the reasoning which led 
to its discovery indicates that another exists. 

The rings from which the secondary planets might have been 
formed, would be composed of matter so far compressed that we should 
expect the inequality of motion, in their inner and outer portions, to be 
so far destroyed, that the bodies formed from them would have little 
tendency to commence a rotary motion. And if they should acquire 
such a motion, and did not immediately become solid, the attraction of 
bodies so near and powerful as their primaries would soon render that 
motion occillatory, and finally destroy it altogether ; so that the satel- ' 
lite would constantly present the same face to its primary, as is the 
case with the moon, and all the rest with whose rotation we are ao 
quainted. 

The extreme diffusion of the parent matter, and the influence of heat 
and kindred agencies, might, in a great measure, prevent the chemical 
nnion of its particles, till the period at which we have arrived in our 
supposition. But it would doubtless be more in accordance with ap- 
pearances and the fitness of things, to suppose that at this stage of the 
process its ever-vigilant Controller saw fit to distribute among its par- 
ticles those peculiar properties by which we distinguish them as be- 
longing to some particular element, such as oxygen, sulphur, or gold ; ' 
properties which till now would have been worse than useless. The 
result of these principles would be the formation of various chemical 
compounds, gaseous, fluid and solid, which would be successively de- 
posited, as circumstances were favorable to the formation of each. 
And when each had found its proper place, [Gen. i, 9,] the process of 
formation would be at an end. 

As this process was terminating, the earth would for the first time 
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be capable of supporting that principle of vegetation which it would 
now be very proper for the Deity to infuse, and which would cause the 
yet forming materials to teem with its various developments, as they 
were adapted to the nature of each. Nay ! in its nascent energy it 
might, by its peculiar properties, extricate immense beds of carta 
from the oxygen with which it had been combined. 

Nothing would be more proper than that God should now impart to 
the central mass some peculiar principles, which should cause it pe- 
rennially to diffuse those influences so necessary to nourish the organ- 
izations He was now calling into being, and by whose borrowed in- 
fluence the moon might seem " to rule the night and the stars." [Gea. 
i, 16.] 

And then there was nothing to prevent the various orders of animal 
life from finding sustenance in the world so appropriately fitted for their 
abode. We would expect that those would first be called into beinff, 
which could exist in the fluids and gases prevalent upon the yet agita- 
ted mass, [Gen. i, 20,] and that they should be buried in immense 
numbers in its thin upper film. After it had become more settled, we 
should expect land animals to appear. [Gen. i, 25.] 

The structure of the earth, which has of late been so successfully 
studied, furnishes most striking corroboration of these remarks. The 
strata in which the crust of the earth is arranged, always in the tarn 
and never in an inverse order; the wild and universal confusion of 
which they give such unmistakable evidence ; the fossils they contain, 
the very foliage of the trees being beautifully preserved ; these and 
many other things seem to say, that the earth was formed by the chem- 
ical action of its element brought rapidly together from a state of diffu- 
sion. At least one would think that there was no system of dynamics 
now in operation on this earth, which could accomplish anything like 
this in all the time which ever was or ever will be. 

And when God made man in His own image, and gave him dominion 
over this fair creation, which had sprung thus beautifully from what 
was once a formless chaos, and that by the agency of a few simple 
principles, whose wondrous and multiform resources had hardly begun 
to be developed, no wonder " the morning stars sang together, and all 
the sons of God shouted for joy." 

The light and heat still emitted from the sun, and the commotions 
noticed on its surface indicate that the matter composing it has not yet 
ceased to change. It is contrary to what we know of physical laws 
to suppose that it will always find material to support this kind of ac- 
tion. 1 8 it then destined to be extinguished, leaving the planets to 
revolve about it in darkness and desolation ? Is it not more in accord- 
ance with the character of the Deity to suppose, that at length some 
explosive energy will be developed or infused, which shall reduce our 
sun, and with it the entire system, to something like its primeval chaos, 
again to collect into new orbs the members of a new-formed system ? 
Nay! may it not be that already our system has repeatedly gone 
through this process ? a thing not impossible, if we suppose the sim 
to have been violently torn into huge fragments before the whole was 
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disintegrated. Fanciful as this may seem, it may be inferred with 
some reason from the fact, that, in the natural world, every thing tends 
to decay ; but as it does so it hastens to reproduce from itself that con- 
dition of matter from which itself sprung, however improbable such a 
result might seem, from the mere examination of its constitution. And 
if it can be proved that worlds are constantly forming about us, such is 
perhaps the most reasonable mode of accounting for the phenomenon. 

Such are the principal considerations which suggest themselves in 
connection with the Nebular Theory. Though the evidence of many 
of the particulars which we have noticed as (for aught we know) cu- 
rious possibilities, is far from demonstrative ; yet, till some simpler 
and more substantial suppositions can be devised, to account for facts 
which so manifestly demand an explanation, the presumption must be 
allowed to be in their favor. But the fundamental principle of the 
theory, that this earth and our entire system was once in a fluid state, 
from which it has been reduced by physical laws, rests on a presump- 
tion of the same nature, and now of nearly the same strength, as that 
in favor of the doctrine of universal gravitation ; evidence which has 
acquired new strength from the progressive revelations of science, and 
which is most conclusive in those parts of the system with which we 
are best acquainted. Certainly we have more reason to believe it 
than Copernicus had to suppose that the earth revolved about the sun, 
(when we remember that he knew not of the principle of universal 
gravitation, and that the other principles on which his conclusion was 
founded were very imperfectly developed.) With greater reason did 
Galileo encounter the ridicule of the vulgar and the anathemas of 
churchmen. But in respect to the exact manner in which this was 
accomplished, we are, and must ever be, left in a great measure to 
conjecture. Man does indeed find more encouragement than he could 
hope to induce him to study his Creator's works. Yet when he has 
done his utmost, he must ever feel that he has done little towards fath- 
oming His character and His purposes, whose judgments are unsearch- 
able, and whose ways past finding out. Everywhere does he find an 
inscrutable Providence instructing him in accents not to be mistaken. 
" Where was thou," it seems to say, " when I laid the foundations of 
the earth ? declare, if tjiou hast understanding. Who hath laid the 
measures thereof, if thou knowest ? or who hath stretched the line 
upon it ? Whereupon are the foundations thereof fastened ? or who 
laid the corner-stone thereof, when the morning stars sang together, 
and all the sons of God shouted for joy ?" 
voi* xiu. 45 
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" MY TUTOR." 

" For it'i icold, scold, thump, thump, scold, scold away ! 
The de'il a bit of comfort's there, when Tutors hold the sway.' 

Old Boa 

Who watches o'er me night and day. 
And gently warns me when I stray 
From laws, like ruins, old and gray ? 

My Tutor. 

Who bids me read the weary tome, 
And ©ores me in this classic home— 
The Augur of oar College Rome ? 

My Tutor. 

Who crams my bead with heathen Greek, 
In summer mild and winter Weak, 
And coolly smiles from week to week ? 

My Tutor. 

Who summons Bill, and Bob, and Ben, 
And crams them in a college den. 
Where roams a bedbug now and then ? 

My Tutor. 

Who seeks the dark Lyceum tow'r, 
When, fresh from club orjadies' bow*r, 
I ring the bell at midnight hour? 

My Tutor. 

Who makes me over Optics weep — 
A glauy river quite too deep — 
Until my optics close in sleep ? 

My Tutor. 

Who, when my cheek is pale with care, 
With accent bland and kindness rare, 
Prescribes for me the country air ? 

My Tutor. 

And when my College course is run, 
And College woes and pains are done, 
Who says my cares have.; tut begun ? 

My Tutor. 

Then, when in after years I roam 
From city walls or village home, 
I'll link with every dusty tome, 

My Tutor. 
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LA SOMNAMBULA. 

A NIGHT SCENE. 

" Doct. You see her oyee are open. 
Gent. Aye, but their nnse is shut" Macbeth. 

A supernatural sleep — the physical nature mastered by the spiritual 
— Life and Death in a fraternal embrace — angel courage in a human 
breast — the material world a rayless blank — this is Somnambulism. 

Touch, if you dare, proud mortal, the springs of this fearful myste- 
ry ! Lift, if you can y the dark veil which God has thrown around it ! 
Yon must fling yourself into the borders of an unseen world — you must 
grasp the mysterious link which joins soul and body ere you can seize 
the mighty secret. Earth has her mysteries — the great surging ocean 
his — men, weak worms of the dust, have theirs — and why not God His ! 

You have been in the forest ; you have seen on every side the flow- 
era bud and bloom ; you have looked with wild delight upon their varied 
and delicate coloring ; but can you tell me why they live — what is the 
secret of their existence — what the great life-principle ? There are 
mysteries all around you — profound mysteries, whose distant rays no 
telescope can gather, whose wondrous scenes no eye can reach. Such ' 
an one is Somnambulism. 

On a mountain crag, rough and precipitous, towering far above the. 
bleak rocks around, stands a slender maiden, looking fearlessly down 
from that dizzy height, and weaving a wreath of flowers for her hair — 
yet, she knows it not ! You see that fearful chasm, a sabre-cut from 
the hand of Almighty power, spanned by the boughless truuk of a 
fallen tree. Over that frail bridge, beneath which dashed the mountain 
torrent, passed a fearless youth and lived ; yet he knew not the hazard 
he had run ! 

The dramatists have based many of their passion-scenes upon the 
phenomena of Somnambulism. Lady Macbeth springs from her 
troubled couch, and moves before us a majestic and beautiful fiend. 
The dying groan of the gray-haired Duncan rings in her ear, and to 
her spirit-vision, there is blood upon her pale and spotless hand. " Out, 
damned spot !" she murmurs, and the stained soul, unconscious of 
aught sa ve its own unnatural guilt, reveals its secret in the fearful 
words. A more beautiful but less awful scene is that in " La Somnam- 
bula," where " Amina" is beheld slowly crossing a narrow bridge, be- 
neath which roll crested billows, leaping from rock to crag, her sweet 
mild eyes turned prayerfully to Heaven, and her thoughts busy — O ! 
fearfully busy — with the dark past, and doubtful future. From her in- 
nocent heart flow innocent thoughts, and the cloud of suspicion which 
had estranged her high-souled lover is forever dispelled. 

From fact and fiction we have illustrated the phenomena of Somnam- 
bulism. Proud Philosopher, can you explain them ? Can you tell me 
how this mysterious sleep is produced, who so often leads the dreamer to 
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a place of danger ; what enable* him to run the most fearful hazards 
with perfect safety ? You have theories, subtle and ingenious theories, 
but dare you trust them ? Do you not feel that they are, after all, but 
uncertain speculations ? Is there not in the singular conduct, in the 
supernatural daring of the Somnambulist, something which baffles the 
keenest scrutiny — something almost miraculous ? 

Let us linger for an instant amid your strange and complicated theo- 
ries. You say that the Somnambulist is unconscious of surrounding 
objects. I ask you how this harmonizes with the fact that his eyelids 
remain unclosed ? Rays of light from surrounding objects must fall 
upon the un veiled lenses of the eye ; images must be formed upon 
the retina, and conveyed by the optic nerve to the brain. How then 
does it happen that the mind is unconscious of images naturally formed, 
and naturally presented to its spirit-glance ? Your answer is certaialv 
plausible. You tell me that the mind is preoccupied — its attention di- 
verted by deep thought, and I accept the explanation. Granting tbea 
the correctness of your position, I ask you once more how it harmon- 
izes with the well known phenomena of Somnambulism ? How, for 
example, does " Araina" cross unharmed a frail and tottering beam span- 
ning a torrent ? The mind exerts no influence to this end, for by your 
supposition it is insensible to surrounding objects. The will does sot 
act upon the muscles, because your theory disregards this agent, tad 
makes the " volition nerves" inferior to, and overpowered by, the M mo- 
tive nerves." What power then guides the maiden over that slender 
bridge ? You say that it may result from the memory of an intention. 
Now then, I can imagine cases in which this cause might have opera- 
ted, but yet I cannot deem it a solution of the Somnambulic problem; 
for that any one, in a waking state, should form the intention of climb- 
ing to a housetop, of walking on its summit, of crossing dangerous 
chasms, of doing everything and anything, black with danger, surpasses 
belief. 

No ! Philosopher, you must not meddle with the profound mysteries 
of Jehovah. As well try to ensnare the lion with a spider's web ts to 
grasp the supernatural with your gossamer theories. You have tempt- 
ed Heaven already. You have brought within the range of your dar- 
ing eye a myriad mysteries of nature, and have trod with sandalled foot 
the very borders of Eternity : you have aimed the telescope of mind at 
the very crown of God : you have thrown, with the mirror of Reason, 
a thousand burning rays into the palace halls of Heaven : you have 
sent the electric messengers of thought far away into the dark and dis- 
tant future : and now it is time for you to pause. You have wandered 
far enough into the dim forest of mystery. Another step ! and the gulf 
of scepticism may open before you : another step ! and the poison fang 
of infidelity may strike its victim. Let not pride of intellect lead yon 
to measure swords with the Eternal One ! See to it that you do not 
push the bannered hosts of Reason into the fearful defiles of Heavenly 
vengeance ! 

I am not superstitious. I do not shudder at evening tales of witcb, 
of phantom, and of " goblin damned." I know how much of falsity is 
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mingled with these wild narrations, yet I do believe in celestial visit- 
ants. I do believe that the winged angels are united to us by spirit 
links ; that their invisible forms are circling round us night and day ; 
that they strive to lead us in suppliance to the feet of God. I believe 
too, that they have the power of clothing themselves in visible forms, 
of appearing to men in dreams, and at the solemn midnight hour. You 
will smile, Philosopher ! You will call this belief an idle whim, a boy- 
ish vagary. Smile on ! I do not write for you ! I write for minds 
untainted by the poison-breath of pride, unchained by the fetters of an 
icon Philosophy. 

My readers must not deem what I have thus far written unnecessary, 
for the scene which I am about to relate, thrilling as it is in itself, be- 
comes still more so when viewed, not as the effect of known physical 
laws, but as something mysterious and unaccountable. Beheld from 
this point of view, none will wonder that it has left a deep impression 
upon my mind, and that its supernatural terrors are as clearly before me 
now, as if but an hour, instead of four long years had elapsed since its 
occurrence. Often have my thoughts reverted to that terrible " night 
scene," and a thousand times has the same pale, spectral figure, whose 
presence then checked my very heart throbs, appeared in phantom- 
crowded dreams ; and if the narration falls far short of the reality — as 
I know it must — I can only ask of my readers to imagine what cannot 
be described. 

It was a pleasant scene — that quaint old farm-house, with its green 
grassy lawn, and drooping willows whose boughs bent gracefully in rain- 
bow curves. Time had garlanded its gray roof with moss, and wo- 
man's gentle care had veiled the windows and the porch before the door 
with vines, whose summer foliage softened the light within. It was a 
happy place, for while flowers and trees and golden sunshine made it 
fair without, contentment, love, and generous hospitality made it fair 
within. It seemed to me like home, and yet I was but a transient vis- 
itor, and the valley of my birth was miles away. Wearied with the toil- 
some routine of daily study, I had thrown my books carelessly away, 
preferring the wild freedom of the country to a confinement in the li- 
brary, even though Cicero and Demosthenes were there with their bold 
and persuasive eloquence, and Horace and Anacrfon with their glorious 
odes to " lustrous eyes," and " rosy wine," and with a bounding heart, 
as yet undimmed by sorrow, I had sought the rural home of my earliest 
and truest friend. 

There was something strange in the character of Colonel A , 

something which all felt but none could accurately define. Warm heart- 
ed, kind, and generous to excess, he was yet unaccountablytreserved, 
and even stern in appearance, and, to the eye of a casual observer, 
would have seemed like a cold and lifeless statue that might be broken, 
but would never bend. And yet, when his calm gray eye was turned 
upon you with its clear and searching glance, though you might feel its 
power, you did not dread its influence, for strangely enough the milder 
rays of love and kindness were blended with its diamond brilliance. 
He was passionate, but forgiving — proud, but generous — stern, but kind 
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— inflexible, but deliberate, and careful in his judgment ; and as the 
blended colors of the solar spectrum produce pure white light, so the 
varied and diverse features of his character combined to produce, in 
the highest sense of the word — a man. 

But by far the most striking peculiarity of his character was a strange 
love of the marvelous, an unwavering belief in the supernatural, which 
tinged even his ordinary conversation with the glowing hues of ro- 
mance. He could see fays in the flower, ghosts in the grave-yard, and 
phantoms in the air ; he knew that the spirits of the departed often come 
back to earth, for his aged father, whose material body lay mouldering 
in the shade of the village church, had thrice stood beside his bed in 
the dark, still hours of midnight, and warned him of approaching dan- 
ger. You might tell him that such shadowy visitants were merely op- 
tical illusions — shapes fashioned by a diseased imagination — images 
formed within the mind by the varied and countless rays of fancy ; 
you might support and defend these positions by the roost plausible, 
and, if you please, conclusive arguments, and he would listen to you 
with attention, but turn away unconvinced and unshaken in his belief. 
Such a character had strange charms for a youthful mind as acUre 

and imaginative as mine, and though Colonel A was ten or 

twelve years my senior, I had, nevertheless, learned to look upon him 
as a companion and friend, while be in turn evinced for me a warm 
and earnest attachment, because I was bound to him by a chain of 
sympathy, and because he saw in the romantic tinge of my mind the 
reflected coloring of his own. 

One fine spring morning found us seated together in a light carriage 
rattling on over a somewhat rough and uneven road, to a quiet and re- 
tired watering place, known as the " Clifton Springs. 1 ' A beautiful pair 
of jet black horses, worthy to have drawn the chariot of Apollo, were 
bearing us along at a rapid rate, rings of fire flashing at their heels and 
their glossy manes floating in the air. Both were young, mettlesome, 
and fiery, and bounded along as if winged like the eagle. O ! how I 
enjoyed the rapid motion, the cool clear air of morning, the golden glow 
of the sun-tinged landscape, and when mid-day found us at our place 
of destination I was half unwilling to alight. 

And yet it was a {feasant place, that Clifton, with its cool and com- 
fortable hotel and its broad and leafy groves, beneath whose shade 
sparkled a sulphur rivulet, whose bed was white with a snowy coating 
which the water had deposited. Business had drawn Colonel A 
to this beautiful spot. A General of Brigade was to be elected, and 
several young officers were already seated upon the verandah discuss- 
ing the nftriis of the rival candidates. And when the hour of election 
came it was found that each had an equal number of votes, and neither 
party was disposed to yield. During the whole afternoon the contest 
continued with a result unchanged, while the storm without — for the 
rain had been falling in torrents since the dinner hour — was only 
equaled by the storm within ; and not until darkness had settled upon 
the earth was the struggle ended. Champaigne and supper, the song 
and the laugh, the jest, and the gay narration succeeded, and, until mid- 
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night, the noisy party sat around the table with all the careless gayety 
of youth. 

As the clock struck twelve, Colonel A , who bad drank but 

sparingly, arose from his seat, expressing his intention of immediately 
returning home. In vain his military friends urged the darkness of 
the night, the danger of the road, the violence of the storm, to dissuade 
him from his purpose. The darkness he did not fear ; the danger pru- 
dence would avert ; the storm had almost ceased ; this was his answer 
as he bade his gay companions " good night," and ordered his carriage 
to be brought. In ten minutes we were driving homeward at a fearful 
speed. 

And now I wish to call the attention of my readers to the state of 
mind in which I commenced this midnight journey. They will recol- 
lect, perhaps, that I was a believer in the supernatural ; that I did not 
doubt the existence of spirits whose visible forms often appeared to 
mortals ; that I was young and imaginative, and as a consequence easily 
overcome by strong emotions. They will remember too, that for the 
last eighteen hours my mind had been constantly busy and my feelings 
aroused and in full play. My morning ride had been one of excite- 
ment ; the contest of the afternoon had worked strongly upon my feel- 
ings, and the merriment of the supper table had still further contributed 
to the unnatural flame already kindled. It will be recollected too, that 
there is a well known physical, and I may add, mental law, that " ac- 
tion and reaction are equal, and in opposite directions/' that is, that 
any great activity of mind, any intense excitement, is followed by an 
equally great depression of spirits, an irresistible feeling of despairing 
melancholy. And this was my condition. 1 had wondered too at the 
suddenness of our departure, at the abrupt and almost stern manner in 

which Colonel A had announced it, and, as we passed through 

the hall, I was struck with the paleness of his cheek, and the unsettled 
gleam of his eye. 

It was a dark night, so dark that it was impossible to discern the 
road, and the danger of some sudden accident was momently increas- 
ing. The rain had ceased, but the tempest-clouds still lay in black 
and monstrous masses along the sky, barring the silver rays of moon 
and stars, like convent walls that shut in Beauty from the world. And 
ever and anon the fierce lightning would illumine the sky with a red 
and baleful glow, and the batteries of Heaven thunder from their dark 
fortresses of clouds. The whole landscape was robed in gloom, and, 
as if the pall of death had been spread over a sinful universe, not a 
sound broke the fearful, midnight silence. Yet on we drove — our half 
frantic steeds swerving every instant from their path, as lightning 
flashes lit up the darkness for a moment, or the heavy thunder rolled 
sullenly away to its distant caverns. To our distempered minds, the 
air was filled with phantoms, and spectral armies seemed following in 
our track — clinging to the manes of our horses — striding our carriage 
wheels. Yet on ! and on ! — We did not, and we dared not pause ! It 
seemed as if some supernatural power urged us on *, as if a terrible 
destiny was to be fulfilled ; as if, like Mazeppa on his untamed steed, 
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we were bound to oar quivering seats. For world*, I would not en- 
dure again the agony of that night. The cold sweat stood upon my 
brow ; my blood chilled ; my brain was almost wild. And Ae— the 
stern and fearless man, who would have dared the battle tumult, and 
rushed upon a rank of glittering bayonets with a gallant cheer — he too 
was dismayed ; he too had become the plaything of a mad and ungov- 
erned fancy, the sport of imaginary fiends. I felt that he trembled, 
and I knew that his cheek was pale. 

It was a steep ascent up which we were now urging our wearied 
horses ; an avenue of trees which guarded the road on either side, like 
giant sentinels ; a forest artery. And if the darkness without was ter- 
rible, the gloom within this leaf-arched pass was doubly so, and seemed 
to press upon the heart like lead. It seemed as if we had reached the 
portals of eternity ; the entrance to that dark world which Almighty 
Power has canopied with a pall of night unending. It was as if avast 
grave had opened before us, in whose rayless depths we were doomed 
to dwell, or as if sun and stars and every source of light had been 
blotted out by angry Omnipotence, and the universe shrouded in per- 
petual gloom. Slowly we moved onward. The reins hung loosely 
from my companion's hand ; his head hung drooping on his breast, and 
I had closed my eyes, to drown in the lethean waves of sleep the wild 
fears that racked me. I had yielded to the Deity of Dreams, and, be- 
fore my inner vision were floating scenes of strange and awful beauty. 
I dreamed of home ; then of the grave. I beheld her whose warm, 
dark eye was my life, my light ; then a wan, motionless corpse, with 
cheek of snow, and glassy eye. I clasped the hand of a loved and 
cherished friend ; then crossed swords with a fierce and revengeful 
enemy. I sang in heaven ; then roamed in the world of wo. 

Thus my mind was wandering — thus, in the depths of dreamland, 
my thoughts were busy, when suddenly, as if a thunderbolt had dashed 
them to the ground, as if a wall of adamant swiftly rising from the 
earth, had barred their progress — our horses stopped, and, motionless ai 
statues cast in bronze, stood gazing at a distant object with expanded 
nostril and dilated eye. The sudden pause awoke me, and my glance 
fell upon a scene that I would fain blot forever from the page of mem- 
ory. Standing upon the trunk of a fallen tree, and clad in a robe of 
white, was a spectral form, calm and silent as a statue of marble, and 
pointing with outstretched arm to a cross-road near at hand. It seemed 
a spirit from the tomb, sent to warn us of impending danger — so mo- 
tionless and still was its snow-draped form. The lightning flashed 
around us — the thunder rolled madly along the sky ; night and gloom 
added their terrors, but above all, and worse than all, our minds were 
unsettled and confused ; and yet, in that dark avenue, in that dread 
storm, amid that wreck of reason, a terror, more fearful than the wild 
war of nature, had burst upon our vision. O ! the cold, icy thrill that 
shot swiftly to my heart; the lead-like pressure that cheeked mj 
breath, the damp dew that started from my forehead, the faint, flatter' 
ing pulse that scarcely told of life — these were nothing — nothing toti* 
mental anguish that seemed worse than death. But there it i 
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there — for I see it yet, with its pale, spectral face, and outstretched 
arm, and the drapery of the grave around it. I could not move ; I 
could not speak ; I could not close my eyes ; but gazed upon the dread 
phantom in silent horror. 

And ray companion ! — Upon him the scene had fallen like a thunder- 
bolt; he started in alarm, and trembled — aye! man that he was — he 
trembled before that midnight apparition. A single moment he sat, 
mastered by a supernatural fear, and then, with the courage of despair, 
and a bound, like that of an ambushed tiger when the hunter approach- 
es, he leaped to the ground. He hurried forward ; I saw him draw 
nearer and nearer to the dreaded phantom ; I knew that his lion-cour- 
age would bear him through the most fearful dangers, but I shuddered 
when I saw him put forth his hand to touch — a shadow ? No ! not a 
shadow, for a wild shriek burst upon the air, and the white-robed figure 
fell into his arms. Fear and terror fled, courage and reason regained 
their sway, and with the speed of lightning I caught the reins and 
lashed the frightened horses with a maniac fury, and it was only by the 
most vigorous effort that I checked their rapid bounds, where knelt 

Colonel A , supporting an apparently lifeless female in his arms. 

At that moment a vivid lightning flash illuminated the rayless night, 
and displayed to my companion, in the pallid face before him, the fea- 
tures of his promised bride ; of her whose affections he had won, to 
whom his manly vows were pledged, whom he was soon to call his 
own before God and man, and yet he uttered not a word. Calmly, as 
a mother bears her sleeping infant to its couch, he bore her to the car- 
riage. A minute's rapid driving — a loud knocking at the gate, and she 
was in her father's arms. It was long before returning life gave color 
to her pale cheek, yet she did revive under the care of a physician, 
hastily summoned, and then fell into a soft and gentle slumber. 

As we arose from the breakfast table in the morning, Colonel A— — 
called me aside into the library, and in a hurried and anxious voice 
communicated a fact which I could scarcely credit. There stood 
about half a mile in advance, on the road which led to the Colonel's 
home, a bridge which we had crossed in safety on the previous day, 
although the stream beneath was turbid and swollen by the Spring 
rains. Late in the night, that bridge had been swept away, and but for 
(he timely appearance of her who had so terrified us both, we should 
have driven, unwarned, into the raging flood. 

Reader, you may assign natural causes to these effects, you may 
term this a simple case of somnambulism, and maintain that it differs 
but slightly from others on record, yet I tell you that it was the prov- 
idence of God that produced these results, that saved us from almost 
certain destruction, and I never look back upon that awful night, with 
its real and imaginary dangers, its darkness and its gloom, without 
feeling that to the mercy of Jehovah, and to that alone, I owe my life. 

Colonel A is now married. The pale phantom, which startled 

him at midnight, has now become the loved and trusting wife, and since 
that hour when she dared the darkness and the storm, unconscious of 
snght around, every tendency to somnambulism seems to hate left her ; 

vol. xm. 46 
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yet often have I heard the happy pair, as they sat by the cheerful fire- 
side, pour out their gratitude to the Eternal One, who made them the 
instruments of each other's safety and happiness. 



THE UTILITY OF THE PERIODICAL PRESS. 

The periodical press furnishes the greater part of the reading of the 
people. The educated and the wealthy, indeed, are able to devote 
themselves to literature as embodied in large and gilded tomes, to the 
history and philosophy and poetry of the past. To these, the wide 
range of Greek and Latin authors is open, as well as the luxuriant field 
of the classics of modern Europe. But the portion of community to 
which the characteristics educated and wealthy belong, is not extensive, 
even in this Republic, though it is here greater by far than in Great 
Britain or on the Continent. Besides these classes, (and, indeed, not 
all who are wealthy,) comparatively few are deeply versed in literature. 
Notwithstanding all that has been said of the intelligence of the middle 
classes, the extent of their acquaintance with literature is generally 
limited. Even now, after all the advancement in education which has 
taken place, after the reduction in the cost of books and the establish- 
ment of circulating libraries, after the frequent missions of col porters, 
the people (in which term are included the so-called middle and lower 
classes) in all countries are comparatively little acquainted with books. 
Exceptions of course are numerous, else Burns had never known the 
Muses, nor had Burritt left bis sledge and anvil to toil in the smithy of 
thought ; but these exceptions serve only to confirm the general princi- 
ple. That the assertion is true of the lower classes none will doubt 
It is also true of the middle classes. These are in every country the 
business men. The cares of trade monopolize the lives of the greater 
part ; or if they turn at all to literary pursuits, it is but for short inter- 
vals, at the close of which they again leave the studio for the coantiag- 
roora. The last novel will, perhaps, win a perusa) ; or a new work of 
poetry or of travels will steal an hour from business. Men possessing 
literary minds will break over obstacles and glean something from the 
ever rich harvest of books. But day-books and ledgers receive a close- 
ness of attention inconsistent with an extensive acquaintance with lite- 
rature. 

These classes of society, however, evidently have a knowledge of 
modern history and philosophy, and fiction and poetry, which preclude! 
the idea that they have gathered it all from the few volumes which they 
have perused. To one who has observed men and manners in this 
country especially, and also in other nations, it will be unnecessary * 
say that periodical literature is the literature of the people. It hat a 
threefold mission :— to the commercial man it is the medium of bosioesi 
intelligence ; to the scholar it is the mirror of the paasing literature of 
the day, and the portfolio where are preserved many an essay and poefl 
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which shall live while language exists ; but to the man of many toils, it 
is the daily mental food ; at morning and at even-tide, he gathers knowl- 
edge and pleasure from it, while he turns to books, as to sumptuous 
feasts, only at intervals far removed. 

Coleridge, however, declares that " the habit of perusing periodical 
works may be properly added to Averrhoe's catalogue of weakness of 
memory." He denies that such "passtime % or rather kill-time, 91 is wor- 
thy of the name of reading. " Call it rather," he says, •• a sort of beg- 
garly day-dreaming, during which the mind of the dreamer furnishes 
lor itself nothing but laziness and a little mawkish sensibility ; while 
the whole materiel and imagery of the doze is supplied, ab extra, by a 
sort of mental camera obscura, manufactured at the printing office ; 
which for the time fixes, reflects, and transmits the moving phantasm 
of one man's delirium, so as to people the barrenness of a hundred 
other brains, afflicted with the same trance or suspension of all com- 
mon sense and all definite purpose." 

In deference to his high authority, we propose to consider whether 
there is utility in periodical literature, and if there be, in what this util- 
ity consists. 

We are free to confess that periodical literature is not what it should 
be. But, acknowledging its imperfection, we can yet assert its great 
utility in many and most important respects. 

The diffusion of intelligence is the most obvious as well as the great- 
est benefit resulting from the class of works under consideration. By 
means of our numerous Reviews, Magazines, and Newspapers, we be- 
come well-nigh as intimate with the events transpiring in other coun- 
tries as with those of our own immediate neighborhood. Revolution 
follows revolution ; constitution after constitution is granted by the gov- 
ernments to the people ; battles are fought, and tens of thousands fall, 
slain by fratricidal hands : all these things occur beyond the seas, and 
yet we are as familiar with them as with the movements in our own city 
or village. The prospects of an abundant harvest, and the condition of 
the markets, in other countries, are as much canvassed among us as are 
those of the county adjacent to otir own. Discoveries and inventions 
in science and the arts are made, and soon become familiar in every 
household. The social condition of different countries is scanned, 
and their customs examined and contrasted with those at the antipodes. 
Then, general deductions are made, and important principles are elicited. 
In a word, periodical literature is the history of the present. The in- 
fluence of this general diffusion of intelligence must be great in produ- 
cing community of feeling and of interest among men, inasmuch as it 
suffers none to be strangers, but makes all neighbors. It must be a 
powerful agent in fraternizing the different nations of the earth. 

The periodical press is, also, an important medium for the extension 
of philosophical and theological truth. This will of course be granted ; 
but, it will be said, it is an equally powerful engine of error. Is there 
then anything to be feared from unshackled discussion ? Bryant gives 
a sufficient answer : 
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" Troth embed to earth will rise again, 
The eternal years of God are bora ; 
Bat error, wounded, flees io pain, 
And dies amid her worshipers." 

It is, undoubtedly, owing to the discussion of matters pertaining to 
philosophy and theology in the periodicals, that so clear ideas so gen- 
erally prevail with respect to them. Abstruse subjects do not often al- 
lure men to the consideration of them ; they must be presented clothed 
in a garb which is not forbidding, or they will not be examined. All 
the black-letter lore of Christeudom has not so great a direct effect 
upon a community as a single article in a Review, nor is the influence 
of all the philosophical and theological folios and quartos ever published 
so generally felt and so practically useful as that exerted by periodicals 
devoted to, or treating of this class of subjects. 

The importance of the periodical press in this respect is fully appre- 
ciated. No sooner does a division occur in religion, no sooner is a new 
tenet of any kind to be disseminated than a Review or Journal is es- 
tablished for its propagation. It is not sufficient that volumes be pub- 
lished ; the periodical press is put in requisition, because the object is 
to reach the minds of the people. From this fact, an incidental proof 
is derived that the influence of periodical publications is greater thin 
that of other issues from the press. 

As an engine of political power, also, the periodical press is worthy 
of consideration. French journalists deserve much of the commenda- 
tion lavished upon their nation for its present position. They had pre- 
pared the public mind for changes in government, else the interdiction 
of political feasts could never have made France a republic. Ireland 
trembles and rocks fearfully as the lever of the press works beneath 
her. A few more exertions, and she must either fall to a deeper, darker 
abyss of woe, or be placed on the platform of political and religions 
freedom. 

The secret of the power of the periodical is, that through it closer 
and more frequent access is obtained to the minds and hearts of the peo- 
ple than by any other method of producing conviction or imparting in- 
struction. It is the companion of every leisure hour ; the fountain of 
much knowledge, the source of great pleasure. Thus, a favorite Re- 
view or Journal possesses an influence over men which they would be 
loth to acknowledge even to themselves, and not un frequently greater 
than the same writer could exert in any other way. Who does not 
know the secret power of an old and valued friend ? Who has not 
yielded many a point more out of regard for such a person, than from 
conviction of the strength of his arguments ? Such is the relation of 
the favorite Review or Newspaper. We have learned to have confi- 
dence in its teachings, and we too often act as if we thought its dogmas 
were to be received merely because it advocates them. 

But there is much room in the pages of the periodicals for grave de- 
bate on politics, for keen scrutiny in go ver mental matters, and for can- 
did criticism of public officers. To these we turn for the benefit we 
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expect to flow from this source. And these, properly managed, are suf- 
ficient defense against oppression and corruption. Viewed in this light 
the periodical press is the right arm of the people, the Palladium of 
liberty. 

It has, moreover, an aspect more purely literary than any that has 
been mentioned. The departments of Poetry, of Criticism, and of 
Fiction are valuable, and are well cared for in many Reviews and Mag- 
azines, and occasionally even in daily and weekly journals. In these 
departments, literature of the highest order of merit is found in the pa- 
ges of periodicals. The noblest works of mind are often first presented 
to the public by this means, and afterwards published in a separate form. 
In poetry, a great part of all that has come from the press for many 
years, has thus first met the reading world. Especially is this true of 
American poetry. Longfellow, Bryant, Whittier, Lowell, and others, 
have long been enrolled among the regular contributors to our Maga- 
zines. Criticism, as a department of literature, well-nigh owes its ex- 
istence to the periodical press. Us tendency, when properly conduct- 
ed, is to improve the works of good authors, by pointing out the faults 
to be avoided, and the excellencies to be cultivated ; and to free com- 
munity from the trouble of perusing worthless trash, by stamping upon 
it the brand of condemnation. Of periodical fiction, little can at this 
time be said. To those who view all fiction as injurious, it will not, of 
course, commend itself. Those, however, who admire tales with 
morals, which improve the mind and elevate the heart, will find here 
much to praise, as well as something to condemn. Indeed, it lies open 
to all that can be said either for or against this class of writing gener- 
ally. Still, we number it among the benefits, though others will place 
it among the evils of periodicals. The intellectual might employed in 
the departments just mentioned, is a sufficient guarantee that in these, 
periodicals will compare favorably with what is popularly regarded a* 
more studied and more polished literature. 

A taste for literature has grown up from periodical publications, not 
indeed of the purest kind, but certainly better than none at all. Men 
have become readers, and if they do not always read what would be 
most advantageous, they are still supplying to some extent the vacuum 
which reading must fill. The literary taste which has been formed 
needs to be elevated. But will it be easier to do this than it has been 
to create it ; and why cannot the same means be employed which has 
already produced the present standard ? The periodical press has gen- 
erated a very general taste for reading. Not the rich only, but the in- 
mate of the veriest hovel in Christendom peruses the writings of the 
savans of the age. Some have learned to love to study the depths of 
philosophy and theology, and to revel in fiction and poetry ; but the 
taste of a great many is depraved. The power that has generated can 
reform. This yet remains to be done ; but its ultimate completion is 
not to be doubted. 

The mischiefs flowing from the periodical press are, indeed, consid- 
erable. But man is ever compelled to receive good alloyed with evil, 
and there are few things in which the alloy bears so small a ratio to 
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the whole. It would not be unwise, therefore, for those who prate so 
much respecting the mischievous effects of periodicals, to compare 
the benefits and the evils resulting from them* By this means they 
might, perhaps, obtain an enlightened sense of the utility of the periodi- 
cal press. 



ALBUMS AND ALBUM-WRITING. 

I think Album are very foolish things.—- N. S. S. Bkman. 

Well said, O Reverend Doctor ! In the mirror of our mind we see 
' thy mischievous gray eyes twinkling and sparkling like fire-flies at the 
thought. We seem to see thy rubicund and honest countenance brim- 
ming full of roguery and laughter as thou lookest irreverently on the 
face of her whose Token of Friendship thou hast so wofully mal- 
treated. Make not thyself thus merry with her petulance, O Doctor ! 
Mark that sullen frown settling on her features as she closes impa- 
tiently the ill-starred volume, and hastens scornfully from thy presence. 
And the slighted Album, too ! How its snowy pages hate to kiss their 
sullied sister ! How they refuse to close, and resolutely stand ajar, 
as if unwilling to touch the leaf whose purity thy malicious thought 
hath stained ! Thou hast done an evil deed this day. The ghosts of 
murdered Albums, the voices of insulted Friendship, cry aloud against 
thee! 

Seriously, dear reader, Albums are foolish things. Where they 
first were known, or how they came, or whether they came of their 
own accord, like the frogs of Egypt, it is not our present purpose to 
consider. We verily believe them an antique relic of the barbarous 
ages — an unmeaning custom handed down from century to century 
through barbarian times, and yet existing to ruin the happiness of men. 
A pest, say we, upon the past ! If it has brought us aught of good, it 
has also loaded us with evil. If it has taught us any lessons by it* 
blundering experience, or given us aught of real wisdom, it has filled 
our minds with false and foolish notions, and burdened us with useless 
and unmeaning customs. A fig then for the past, and a curse upon 
its Albums ! 

The two great objects for which Albums have their undeserved ex- 
istence, we suppose to be, the collection of distinguished autographs, 
and the expression of feelings of friendship and personal regard. 
Whatever may have been the merit or the charm of collecting the auto- 
graphs of distinguished individuals in earlier ages, we are sure that 
that merit or charm has long since vanished from the earth. The 
present systems of caligraphy have utterly ruined the trade in auto- 
graphs and signatures. In the language of another : " Regulated as 
the pen now is too often by a mechanical process, which the present 
race of writing-masters seem to have contrived for their own conven- 
ience, a whole school exhibits a similar hand-writing ; the pupils are 
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forced in their automatic motions, as if acted on by the pressure of a 
steam-engine ; a bevy of beauties will now write such fac-similes of 
each other, that in a heap of letters presented to the most sharp-sighted 
lover, to select that of his mistress — though like Bassanio among the 
caskets, his happiness should be risked upon the choice— he would 
despair of fixing on the right one, all appearing to have come from the 
same rolling-press."* Whatever then may have been the value of a 
book of autographs in former times, the present age has caused that 
value to depreciate to its minimum. All honor to the present age, for 
its hostility to autographs ! 

The second object sought in the invention of Albums — the collection 
in a volume of the kind memorials of friendship and esteem — is un- 
doubtedly a proper one. To seek to preserve in some fitting form the 
warm thoughts and kindly wishes of those we love, is a desirable and 
worthy motive ; and the custom which springs from it ought to be 
preserved. But is this modern game of album- writing of this charac- 
ter ? Far from it, good reader ! If thou hast suffered with us, if thon 
too hast felt those tortures, worse than the rack and screws and gyves 
at Salamanca, which have pained our brain, thou wilt bear witness 
with us — thou wilt swear with us upon the altar of thy peace to wage 
eternal war with Albums and with Album-writing. And what, we ask, 
is this detested business ? We will endeavor to explain, so far as 
grief and rage will suffer us. 

It has been a growing custom among the female portions of society 
to demand, as a peculiar right, of all their male acquaintances, without 
limit or exception, the inscription in certain suspicious volumes of their 
respective names, pieceded by a becoming expression of their regard. 
We are compelled to say that this practice is increasing, and is likely 
to increase, until afflicted manhood shall rise and throw off these gall- 
ing iron chains. And here we pause to sound the tocsin of alarm, and 
to strike the first stout blow for freedom. The truth is — and we are 
exceedingly loth to confess it — that our female friends are fast becom- 
ing merciless pirates, sailing on the ocean of society, and extracting 
tribute from every ill-starred vessel which may chance to cross their 
path. They are Highland chieftains, dwelling in the mountain-fast- 
nesses of social life, and venturing forth from time to time, to levy their 
black mail from the more peaceful inhabitants below. They are eagles 
soaring in their own high sphere, and seizing by injustice upon those 
perquisites for which others are willing to watch and labor in the 
murky pool below. They are Shylocks, stem and insatiate in their 
demands, and exclaiming with the Jew, as they enforce their hard 
exactions, 

" I'll have my bond : speak not against my bond ; 
I have sworn an oath that I will have my bond." 

Ah ! how quietly they pounce upon their victim ! How smilingly, 
yet sternly, is the soft request presented ! How unceremoniously, yet 
winningly, is the fatal volume thrust into his convulsive grasp ! How 

• Curiosities of Literature— ^Israeli. 
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pleasantly a shower of thanks is poured upon him, as he receives it 
from the hands of his tormentress ! How coolly are all his requesti 
and pleas of inability and sighs and prayers unheeded ! How worully 
he wends his way toward his silent chamber, clutching the fatal volume, 
and murmuring — but we forbear. 

By your leave, kind reader, we intend to notice at the present time 
the various styles of Album-writing, which have during our earthlj 
career been unfortunately brought before our notice. These we 
imagine to be five in number ; and in lieu of some more definite termin- 
ology, we shall christen them, the agreeable, the hortatory, the pkyfa 
the suggestive, the amatory. These divisions we conceive to embrace 
all effusions of every grade and color, which ever found themselves 
set side by side in the pages of an Album. Our scope of vision in this 
matter has been painfully extended — we can recur to the many leasoaf 
of a sad experience — our earlier days are fraught with moving inci- 
dents of association and intimacy, with many a Tribute to Friendship! 
Religious Album, Token of Affection, et id omne genus. On each of 
the divisions aforesaid, we shall therefore pause to make a few re- 
marks ; and shall endeavor to illustrate each of them by a few dried 
specimens, which we have gathered from our ample stock of these 
effusions. 

I. The Aorbeable. This we imagine is by far the most extensive 
and unlimited of all the divisions which we have mentioned. It may 
border on the hortatory, touch upon the playful, approach the sugges- 
tive, and even look askance at the loving. It may select as an appro- 
priate theme anything which ever has existed, or will exist, or which 
fails to find room for existence — anything in the earth, above the earth, 
or even under the earth. The more distant, unknown, and uncot- 
ceived the theme, the better will the effusion be adapted to its purpose. 
This style should be employed whenever an individual is requested 
to write for one whom he does not wish to pain by a refusal. He 
should select some theme with which he is acquainted, and should 
write as pleasantly as possible, being meanwhile careful to avoid all 
personal allusions. In short, the whole matter should be an effort to 
do the agreeable, so far as lies in the power of the unfortunate victim. 
For the special benefit of those who wish to learn this style, we insert 
the following — bordering too much, we confess, upon the hortatory- 
selected from our private budget of such articles : 

TO 8ERAPHINA. 

Softly sleep* the summer ocean— 

Meekly rests the wavelets deep : 
Winds, that stirred it into motion, 

On its glassy bosom sleep. 
Silent stars a watch are keeping, 

Through the holy hours of night, 
Wave and shore and forest steeping 

In a silvery flood of light 
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Be thy spirit, gentle maiden. 

Freed from every sin or stain- 
Never more by Borrow laden, 

Never more be prest by pain. 

Hashed be every wild emotion, 

Stilled be every heaving sigh— 
Placid as the summer ocean — 

Silent as the stars on high, 

II. The Hortatory. He who endeavors to employ this style of 
writing, should either deal in generalities and write as vaguely as he 
can, or seize upon some familiar theme and bring to view by an accu- 
rate adjustment its most prominent and striking features. Which of 
these two courses ought to be pursued, depends mainly upon circum- 
stances ; and we therefore leave the question to the judgment of the 
learner. If he should prefer the latter, he ought by all means to select 
m theme as inappropriate to the occasion as may be conceived. To 
touch upon some error or infirmity to which the fair freebooter on the 
high seas of society may be subject, would be a sad faux pas, and one 
which might plunge the writer into endless difficulty. In fact, regard 
should always be had, in compositions of this class, to the end in view ; 
that end we conceive to be, not to teach or admonish, but to please. 
And he who practices the hortatory style, should do so with a supreme 
reference to pleasure, not to instruction. Happy the man who strives 
in all his acts and associations with the fairer sex, to satisfy, to please, 
to delight — the highest and the proudest success will assuredly be his ! 
Try it, O, reader ! Try it ; and thou shalt have full cause to bless the 
happy day ! Let then the hortatory writer strive in all his exhorta- 
tions to delight, to please, if he desires to gain success. We insert 
the following fragment of a hortatory ode, which will not, we hope, 
prove disagreeable to our readers — our modesty preventing us from 
inserting the whole : 

• ••••• 

Cherish thou the true, the dutiful — 

Cherish thou the pure, the bright : 
Keep thy spirit ever beautiful, 

Like an angel robed in white. 

Learn to love a life of purity, 

Learn to love a heart of truth, 
Looking onward to futurity, 

Keeping evermore thy youth. 



III. The Playful. This style should be employed in cases where 
the parties concerned are intimately acquainted with each other, and 
where their intimacy precludes the springing up of thoughts and feel- 
ings which elsewhere might prove uncomfortable to their possessor. 
If thou hast a merry cousin, good reader, or some maiden friend with 
vol. xui. 47 
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whom thou hast sported, or gathered flowers, or wandered on the hill- 
side in the days of childhood, choose, we beg of thee, the playful style. 
Address her as freely and as playfully as thou wert wont to do in those 
earlier, brighter days which long have passed away. We do assure 
thee, it will be just the thing. 

The playful style should also be adopted whenever the writer is in- 
clined to comicality. But it is questionable whether anything comic 
or ludicrous should be introduced into the Album. Writing in Albums 
is serious business, at least to the afflicted writer. Fun and witticism 
seem therefore inappropriate to such an occasion — a smile upon his 
oountenance would be like laughter in a graveyard. All should be in 
solemn accordance with the spirit of the deed — stern, jokeless, silent! 

We venture to subjoin the following attempt at the playful— though 
we fear it resembles too much the suggestive style— for the benefit of 
the uninitiated. Ah ! well do we remember the sunny hour when it 
was written ! Well do we remember the merry black eyes, which 
shone like stars of the first magnitude upon us, as we modestly pre- 
sented it, as the issue of our labors ! We have every reason to belieTe, 
dear reader, that it proved entirely successful : 

TO CELBSTINA. 

The summer stare are twinkling, Love, 

In their home of bine ; 
And rammer skies are sprinkling, Love, 

Drops of pearly dew. 
Above, the moon is beaming, Love, 

Clad in raiment fair ; 
And mellow light is streaming. Love, 

Through the charmed air. 

The rammer airs are deeping, Love, 

Quietly at rest ; 
Nor storm nor blast is sweeping, Love, 

On the ocean's breast 
The rammer flowera are lending, Love, 

Chalices of balm ; 
And earth and sky are blending, Love, 

In a holy calm. 

Love fills my rosy bower, Lore, 

Fills the tranced air; 
And star and wind and flower, Leva, 

Blend in beauty there. 
Come in this holy hour, Lore, 

Gently o'er the lea- 
Come to my rosy bower, Love-* 

Dearest, come with me 2 

IV. The Suggestive. We have but few retnirks to make ralstiw 
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to this style of Album-writing. It is usually employed whenever the 
employer is becoming serious in his intentions. It is merely prelim- 
inary to the Amatory — a sort of portico to the temple of love. He who 
enters the portico soon finds himself allured toward the inner sanctuary 
by soft and sweet persuasions. And usually he yields to their be- 
guiling power, suffers himself to be enslaved, and then exclaims with 
the Poet, 

" Beauty has thrown around me 
Her loosened zone, 
And laughingly has bound me 
To be her own !" 

The following specimen of the suggestive style — a poor one, we 
acknowledge, yet the only one which we can furnish — is at the ser- 
vice of our readers. It lacks in pathos, in earnest emotion, in vigor of 
expression ; but it is our only bantling, our first and last effort in the 
sentimental line, and we therefore trust that it will be read with marked 
indulgence : 

TO LOUISE. 

A smile for all ! A smile as bright 

As breaketh o'er the brow of morn, 
A smile that stealeth like the light 

Of summer sunsets on the worn 
And wearied soul — rich as the fair 

And blushing blossom that awhile 
Reflects its radiance on the air 

Of eve — such, Lady, be thy smile ! 

A tear for all ! As pure a tear 

As e'er from human eyelid starts, 
Or falls upon a laden bier, 

Upleaping from thy heart of hearts. 
And, Lady, mid the storms of life, 1 

The sob of woe, the wail of fear, 
The agonies of human strife, 

An angel's teardrop be thy tear ! 

Thy smiles and tears, may they to all 

Be given, like the welcome showers 
Of rain and mellow light that fall 

Upon earth's bosom — like the flowers 
That scatter fragrance on the air 

Of summer twilight, fair and free ; 
But, Lady, hear my earnest prayer — ' 

Keep, dearest, keep thy love for me ! 

Thus far, dear reader, and no farther, have we ventured in our la- 
bors alburaary. Awed by the terrors of the way, and dissuaded by 
its difficulties, we have never dared to advance a single step beyond 
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the limits of the Suggestive — we hare never dared to enter the myste- 
rious portals of the Amatory. We shall not venture to inrade the pre- 
cincts of a shrine with whose dark mysteries we are wholly unac- 
quainted. Our thoughts on this topic are unsettled and crude ; ud 
we are at a loss for illustrations such as those which we have before 
presented, wherewith to illuminate our vague ideas. We will how- 
ever venture to suggest, in closing our remarks, that amatory strains 
are wholly inappropriate to the pages of an Album. Those pages are 
properly devoted to friendship ; and every attempt to pervert them by 
the introduction of love-sick effusions, is an attempt on which all good 
album- writers ought to frown. Love is most appropriate to moonlight 
walks through silent groves, to the shady banks of rippling streams, 
to the hallowed scenes of home, where naught disturbs the sweet de- 
lirium of the golden hours. The life of love is privacy — it dies be- 
neath the burning stare and idle gossip of the million. Then, let it 
never be paraded in the open pages of an Album, or be bedecked with 
the tinsel and pomp of public parade. Let Albums be forever restrict- 
ed to their own peculiar sphere. And may that sphere grow smaller 
by degrees and beautifully less, like the waning disk of some retreat- 
ing planet, till it becomes a floating speck in the infinite distance o( 
the past. Such is our secret prayer ! 



1 OUR OLD DISTRICT SCHOOL AND SCHOOL-HOUSE. 

I sometimes fear we Collegians become so stuffed up with ideas of 
our own present self-importance, and of the high rank we hold by 
virtue of having our names enrolled among the alumni of this venera- 
ble and popular institution, that we allow ourselves to forget the hum- 
ble days in which our little feet were first steadied upon the lowest 
round of the ladder. We are now so lost in the contemplation of our 
swelling consequence, that we never think of inquiring 

" Upon what meat baa Ibis our Cmar fed, 
That he ia grown ao great" 

But it is really a bad thing when the millionaire utterly forgets that 
he once stood in his poor father's shoes, literally, for his father made 
them — when the potent magistrate has no recollection of the time in 
which his youthful ambition was completely satisfied with sovereign 
sway over the inhabitants of a poultry-yard — when the splendid mealy- 
winged butterfly of the fashionable world retains not the least impres- 
sion of his former condition of grub-worm obscurity. In our opinion, 
it is no less discreditable to the head and shameful to the heart of a 
collegiate, surrounded with Chapels, Libraries and Professors, to at- 
tempt banishing froin his memory the School-house, Spelling-boob 
and Schoolmasters and School ina'ms of his juvenile days. Believe 
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us, there is not, after all, so great a difference between district school- 
life and collegiate-life as you may at first imagine. If " the boy is 
father of the man," this great College and others must look for their 
parentage in the district school. The one is the germ, the other is 
the tree. The acorn becomes in time the wide-spreading oak — the 
berch twig sprouts into— —-letters home and dismissions ! There may 
be found the same characteristics, the same peculiarities among the' 
pupils, which flourish here or anywhere else in the province of school' 
dom. The boy, indeed, throws off his pepper-and-salt jacket and little 
flat cap and resolutely dives into a long-tailed coat and mounts a tow- 
ering beaver ; but his personal habits and traits of mind remain as un- 
alterable as the spots of the leopard. You see that quiet juvenile with 
sober look and eyebrow already compressed with careful study ; — he 
is called out to recite, and you see he takes the head of the class, and 
no one can be found to spell him down — that's the future Valedictorian 
or Salutatorian. He is praised and thought to be wonders by all the 
school in Doinsville — he is envied and ridiculed by turns among all 

the students of College. There — note that curious thing of a 

fellow behind the bench — he is slyly drawing his treasures from his 
trowsers 1 pocket and showing them to his companion, with one eye all 
the while sedulously watching the master ; — what a store ! three fish* 
hooks, a knife-blade stuck into the end of a stick, a marble, a ball, an 
alder whistle, and a piece of chalk ! He at College is the best foot- 
ball kicker in his Class and the best rower — he keeps a violin in his 
room and practices with the pistol Saturday afternoons, and stowed 
away somewhere on his person are, perhaps, a very large knife, a box of 
matches and a corkscrew. Why does that sly rogue allow that fellow 
behind him to be looking over his book and continually disturbing him 
by whispering in his ear ? He knows what he is up to— he knows 
that two heads, even in getting a lesson, are better than one, and thai 
to take counsel is honorable to most people, and absolutely indispen- 
sable to some. Besides, . his love of learning is such that he is not 
ashamed to be taught by any one who is capable of instructing, and, 
it must be confessed, he rarely finds one disqualified for the task. 
This one in College is — is — well I think you and 1, dear reader, can 
tell who he is ; perhaps he rooms and sleeps with us, so it would be 
personal to describe him at length. But behold how studious that lone 
creature in the corner is, when the teacher's eye is upon him, when 
he recites, how he tries to quibble over a mistake — after reading and 
spelling, you see him running to the teacher to ask some useless ques- 
tion — his fellows shun him, as a lad of no spirit, but what cares he if 
he gets his teacher's favor ! Can there be any one of this stamp in 
College ? " Oh, no, no, of course not, by no means !" 

But in one respect there may be thought to be a wide difference ;— 
here, it may be said, we are divided into distinct classes which sever- 
ally maintain a sort of isolation in regard to the rest ; but in your wor- 
thy, sub-college there is nothing of the kind — you are all an equal and 
undistinguished rabble. Not so ; the division into classes may not be 
conducted on the same principle, yet the distinction is made, and the 
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classes actually exist as well-defined and unaltered as the gradations 
of rank in the navy, or the inveterate castes of Hindostan. In our old 
school-house there were four rows of benches commencing near the 
stove, and " rising one above another," as Milman, 1 believe it is, des- 
cribes the seats of the great amphitheatre at Rome. On the first of 
these were placed the very smallest urchins of both sexes— the A-B- 
C-arians of the institution. It does not occur to us at this time that 
any class in College exactly corresponds to these humble personages. 
Back of these sat, with all the dignity which the second year in Col- 
lege can bestow, those who were — not the brighter and more advanced 
in study — but one head higher, corporeally, yet capable of touching the 
floor with their feet. The third seat was filled by those of still higher 
standing ; while upon the conspicuous, envied " back seats," in Olym- 
pian independence, reposed the largest scholars, Seniors of the school 
by virtue of holding their heads higher than all others. It is true they 
might be the greatest dunces in school, and have less real knowledge 
than some in every seat below them ; but here, of course, there can be 
no analogy. In fact, we would not be understood as claiming a pre- 
cise resemblance in any point. Thus, in this matter of classes, while 
to advance in our school-house from a lower seat to a higher, before 
nature has added the necessary qualification, is as impossible as for a 
Junior of two months' standing to become at once a Senior ; yet, in 
College, you can — and without extra effort — go down a class ; but in 
the district school, such a retrograde step is never known. We shall 
not presume to declare, in view of the fact, which system is defective. 
In regard to peculiarities of thinking and what may be called the 
state of public sentiment in the two institutions there is, assuredly, t 
very striking similarity. There is in the members of both the same 
unfailing self-reliance, the same generous disregard of remote conse- 
quences, which older persons stigmatize under the name of reckless- 
ness — there is the same comfortable self-respect and readiness to de- 
clare one's opinions and to persist in them, which the prejudiced rashly 
style importance. But the standard of morality which governs their 
conduct towards their teachers, we hope, affords something of a con- 
trast. We confess it, in the district school, the great body of pupils 
are far too apt, in their dealing with instructors, to place probable suc- 
cess altogether above justice and right. Thus the questions, ** Shall 
I get found out ?" " Will he have any suspicion if I tell him so and 
so ?" " Will the flogging, after all, be worth minding ?" " But would 
it not be a good joke, by a little contriving, to get it transferred from 
my back to Sam's or John's, just for the fun of it ?" — are much oftener 
instituted than u Am I completely justified in doing this or that V We 
hope, as we have said, there is nothing similar to this in our collegiate 
institutions ; but as we have meditated upon this point but very little, 
and have made no extensive inquiries, we cannot really say whether 
some single instance may not be found, which might scorn like a feeble 
damper upon our innocent hopes. But in one respect, it most be ad- 
mitted, we think, they are much alike, although they may widely dif- 
fer aa to the correctness of their conclusions— they both asjanme to 
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pass rigorous judgment upon the qualifications and conduct of instruc- 
tors. If they had been placed at the head of affairs, things would not 
go on just as they do now, not by a long shot — if they were sole man- 
agers, they would honestly strive, at least, to get rid of some narrow 
and absurd notions, which, somehow, never fail to possess all teachers' 
heads. Thus in our district school, Bill Timpkins, a white headed 
youth, who is a fair specimen in point, used to maintain, if a fellow 
whispered easy, he couldn't see what there was to raise a fuss about ; 
and if another fellow — " me for instance," he would say, for Bill would 
involuntary cite himself in this supposition— didn't happen to get his 
lesson, it was his own loss entirely ; it didn't hurt the master any, and 
he had no business to meddle in the matter ; — " if I do anything, sup- 
pose it is a leetle out of the way, it's terrible small business to go and 
tell our folks about it ; ' no interference in domestic relations,' is my 
motto." In regard to proposing definite alterations, though, Bill was 
nearly as silent as the fault-finding Mr. Carlyle. He would say in 
general terms, indeed, that, in case of being elevated to the teacher's 
position, he would be more liberal-minded and have more confidence 
in the honor of gentlemen ; but being urged more closely, he would 
often give a malicious shake of the head and vow he would do one 
thing, he would have a Saturday afternoon every single day ! Bill 
had a great many sympathizers in our district school. Bill after- 
wards went to College and proved to be the most popular man in his 
Class, though, we are sorry to say, we should judge from his letters 
that he never entirely rid himself of his old notions. 

We trust, dear reader, you will pardon us if we here close this 
branch of our inquiry. We have pointed out, as we think you must 
admit, many points of resemblance where a hasty glance would detect 
nothing but the widest contrast and total unlikeness. We have said 
sufficient to set your curiosity upon the track, and we commend the 
theme to your attention as one not only curious but possibly suggestive 
of many practical hints and much real benefit. 

It is with the most delicate and trembling hesitation, that, leaving, 
for a moment the consideration of pupils, we pass to a notice of in- 
structors. This, in truth, we should never take upon us to do, did not 
the prospect of now presenting a contrast, made more agreeable to 
our present position as pupils, than any points of resemblance we have 
yet found in the two branches of our subject, fill us with the liveliest 
anticipations. It cannot be doubted that, while the character of stu- 
dents, in its principal traits, is about the same all over the land, we 
may detect a wide diversity in the nature and worth of teachers* 
There is such a vast inertia, so to speak, in the student mass, that, in 
order to give it a slight degree of improvement, the instructor must 
possess a very rare combination of excellent qualities. In fact, we 
are almost tempted to suggest, that the elevation of a given body of 

Gpils is as the square of that of the teacher. Now we think we 
ve given the idea, all along, that though the student in College and 
the student in the district school have the same faults, yet in the case 
of the former these faults are much softened, or at least, in appearance, 
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are much less repulsive. You catch the inference, then, in regard to 
teachers. 

But let us look at a fact or two. Corporeal punishment, doubtless, 
by the impressions it made upon us while we were young and tender, 
as well as its connection with many touching, nay, striking incidents, 
in our old district school, first suggests itself as a test of comparison. 
And how much superior credit is due to the college officer ! In the 
district school, for the most trifling fault, " you'll catch ii" as the un- 
dertaker's boy told poor Oliver Twist, with the moat summary ven- 
geance. Whack ! whack ! one, — two, — three, — till, perhaps, whack 
No. 10 gives the finishing stroke with unabated vigor. But in College, 
a brother student makes a little pencil mark, simply to remind him that 
you were absent ; or the tutor calls you to his desk, and pleasantly in- 
forms you of your error, by saying that he has observed such and such 
a trifling circumstance. Or, perhaps, a mild epistle is sent to your 
parents, which, on account of the provoking irregularity of the mails, 
is more likely than not to fail of reaching its destination. Or you are, 
without the least request on your part, treated to some very salutary 
and perhaps necessary advice, by the highest college dignitaries. Pass- 
ing from this parental government to the discipline of the district 
school is much like going from a quaker settlement to Turkey or Al- 
giers — from civilized to the most barbarous society. Well do I recol- 
lect one fierce teacher, who would have made a " love" of a bashaw— 
a very " duck" of a pacha. He was a man who, according to his own 
declaration, understood " jest exactly the true science of government" 
But the detractors of Napoleon have never failed to assert that he did 
not understand the characteristics of his age — that instead of bringing 
intelligence and moral power to bear upon the government of his con- 
quests, he relied entirely upon force and the fear of punishment, as 
Alexander and Caesar had done before him. The same objection 
could be applied with equal power to Mr. Philip Watkins. None of 
your "sentimentalities" and " moral suasions" for him. He com- 
menced his administration with the announcement, " Well, neow y'see, 
order is Heaven's fust law, and I guess it's the etarnal law, tew," 
No less than fifteen were flogged the first forenoon ; not indiscrimi- 
nately and in a haphazard style, but the occupants of the first row of 
seats were taken up with the most delightful regularity. The second 
seats, in the afternoon, were duly honored with his chastising appro- 
bation. Thus the work went gaily on. On Mondays, especially, he 
was fond of what he called "thorough work," viz: hitting every 
one who came handiest a brace of hearty knocks. Soon he began to 
try his inventive genius on new modes of punishment, and he met 
with triumphant success ; for every blunder added to his slock of 
knowledge, and afforded more astonishing results than his best laid 
plans ; just as in the exhibition of fire-works, the greatest blunder often 
gives the greatest delight to the spectators. There is no denying that 
order was as completely established in our old school-house as it was, 
by Burke's description, on the plains of the Carnatic after the wrath of 
Mehemet Ali had passed over them. But what were the other results 
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of this pedagogue tyranny ? Alas ! at this distant day I never look 
back to that period but with a shudder, with lamentations and hot, bit- 
ter curses. Let Mr. Philip Wat kins pass wholly from my mind. 
It is true, I have sworn to pay him back some portion of his gen- 
erous loans, when I become a man ; but I hope we shall never meet 
again. 

Dear reader, we had hoped to have prosecuted this inquiry a little 
further. We had hoped to give you some specimens of wit in which 
our district school-teachers frequently indulge, but which things, you 
know, are entirely out of the province of the Faculty. Just think how 
a pun from a Professor, or a joke from a Tutor, would sound ! We 
are really sorry that we have not space to give you the above men- 
tioned witticisms. They are so funny, so cute, we know you would 
relish them vastly. Teachers' wit ! — why what is there equal to it ? 
Who ever knew a bad joke from a teacher ? You can't kelp laughing. 
There can be no design about the matter ; no sooner is the ludicrous 
idea half out the teacher's lips, than the whole school simultaneously 
explodes into laughter, with " spontaneous, native power," as Daniel 
Webster says of eloquence. But we must pause. But we do it with 
the hope that we shall be encouraged to give you, at some future time, 
some little incidents of our school-boy days, which, indeed, we had 
intended to do in the present attempt, had not our bump of comparison 
so fatally misled us. 



FLY-FISHING. 



CAST FIRST. 



Gentle Readers, ye have not yet, I ween, forgotten all that we read 
together in our school-boy days, and least of all the scene in Lucian's 
dialogues which we are about to transfer to our own pages. It is on 
the river Styx. Old Charon is seated in bis skiff, waiting to convey 
departed souls " sig /xaxapwv dopou^" — the happy hunting grounds. Me- 
nippus, found faultless, is seated tranquilly in the stern — soon there 
come trooping to the bank a band of released spirits, all eager to pay 
their obolus and reach the opposite shore. But they bring with them 
many of the burdens and superfluities of life, which ill suit the flimsy 
boat, and as illy accord with that state which they are about to enjoy. 
These must all be removed ; and under the saw and axe of Menippus 
quickly disappear the beard of the dandy, the pride of the self-impor- 
tant, the impudence of the quack, and the loquacity of the demagogue. 
Reader, so must you be changed — or no Elysium ! 

Long ago, gentle readers, when, as boys, we were wont to whip to 
the death the streams around the " City of Elms ;" and from where the 
Foxon wound its way through the rich meadow-land, the Carmel stream 
rippled more joyously o'er its pebbled bottom, and opened more freely 
into the wide-spread pool, the Muddy Brook murmured gently beneath 
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the shade of the dark-groen hemlocks ; and from where the many 
streamlets that daoce in the sunlight through the woods, rocks, and 
meadows, for miles around — the Derby, the Honeypot, the Milford— 
aye, and among Groton woods and New London haughs ; in the 
branches of the Housatonic, in the rocky and beautiful Harnmonasaet, 
and in the burns that gurgle their last breath into the waters of Con- 
necticut's great channel — when from all these we have turned oar 
homeward way, heavy laden with noble spoil and with our " creel" 
graced by the captured monarchs of the flood — then have we thought 
over the events of the day, and then have we found that our pleasure 
and our success rested in this, that long ere we had reached that spot 
where we loved to throw the first line, all the feelings common to town 
and college had left us, and we began the day with a body fresh and 
strong, a mind pure, and alive to every impression which might await 
us from Nature. As we trudged along through the skirts of the town, 
we could feel Greek and Latin, Algebra and Euclid, gradually slipping 
down our, pants and out the boots, accompanied by a whole host of pet- 
ty feelings and trivial cares, that had kept bothering and confusing our 
brain for a week or two past, and we would spring forward with a 
lighter step and a more joyous heart ; sometimes, indeed, when the 
line was thrown, the cunning " speckled one" would dart away, or 
some poor, ill-fed minnowred-fin would answer to our vigorous tug and 
fly like a scared meteor through the air : we would think of this and 
wonder, as towards dusk we encased our rod and turned home wards- 
think and wonder ! until memory recalled some Greek root or alge- 
braic sign still remaining in our boots. And sometimes too we were wotft 
to try to forget a little speck of malice, which, in its vain attempt to 
escape, had passed from heart to hand, from hand to rod, from rod to 
line, and from line rested upon the very point of the hook — the little 
black spot had corrupted the worm, and the delicate senses of the trout 
had recoiled in disgust. 

So much for an introduction. Such a preface was as necessary to 
our piece, as was the purifying process it contains, needful tP yoa, 
gentle reader, ere you could fully enjoy the scenes to which we will, 
in time, introduce you. May their lights and shades be as pleasing to 
you in the perusal as they are grateful to us when now and then, 
m some genial hour, they creep upon the memory. Our akin* was 
only that which bears the name of the old river-god, Hendrick. 
Charlie, our Menippus ; we, as as you may have inferred, Charon and 
our Styx, nought else but the great Hudson, throughout whose length 
we were conveying you and our college mates, that from its noble 
beauties ye might accompany us with a pure heart, to the blissful re- 
gions of fly-fishing. And — begging your pardon for the hop-skip and 
jump, which we will measure over at our leisure — we are now in the 
district of dirty villages, Amsterdam, in the valley of the Mohawk. It 
is not to describe it that we tarry : other scenes call us onward, but 
ere we enter upon them, we must see how well fitted we may be to 
enjoy their beauties. If on the placid bosom of the Hudson, amid the 
scenery of its noble shores, where the hollows and hill-tops of its gen- 
tle undulations are filled with the descendants of the old forests, or 
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crested with noble mansions ; if beneath the long and steep Palisades, 
if amid the mystic labiyinth of its succession of river lakes ; and 
if, in line, within the deep glen, shadowed by the magnificent moun- 
tains of the Point : if under all these influences you have not felt a 
spirit of beauty creeping through you, thrusting out all the less noble 
thoughts and feelings of civilized life, and gradually assimilating your 
soul to the wild and simple beauties of nature ; then come not with 
us, for you are unfit to tread the paths of our Elysium. But stay, we 
will grant one more chance. Off with that beaver and swallow tail, 
these pants and straps, and corn-creators ; — throw that valise, clean 
shirts, changes and all, over the fence and don this pair of buckskin 
breeches and leggings, and these bog-trotters and that fid coat — it will 
do full well though it has seen many a college spree ; tell me now, 
hast thou not changed thy nature with thy clothes, hast thou not left all 
whims and conceits in the old suit, and does not thy* heart swell big 
within thee and beat against thy ribs in eager longings to hie away to 
the forest glade and the deep winding river ? 

Look not at me so critically. Thou art a tyro, and thy buckskins and 
brass buttons well become thee ; but I am an old follower of the moun- 
tain stream and the wild woodland, and it becomes me not in mine old 
age to don the gaudy trappings of youth : these old duds have grown 
to the leg, and this old coat lost its better half by violent divorce amid 
the briar swamps of old Connecticut. Laugh not at these boots ! their 
extremities, 'tis true, are white with water-wear ; but they have seen 
better days and are good old friends. And altogether, 'tis a form, this 
of ours, grown familiar to the old trees and rocks, and on other guise 
they would not look complacently. 

Now then, reader, if you have really accompanied us thus far through 
all our introductory nonsense, you are truly one of us, for patience is 
the chief of our cardinal virtues. And there blows the horn. " Stage 
for Northville !" Up with you ! what, inside ? never ! up with yon, 
up to the very top, higher still, on to that pile of untanned hides ! and 
let your eyes roam with your mind, in the true spirit of travel, over the 
whole broad country. Crack goes the whip, forward springs the lead- 
er, and, with one united and tremendous effort, the three start the fat la- 
dy and six children within, the three fishing laddies on top, and the 
buckskined character at our side. The village is passed — the hill 
crested — yonder lies the long and broad valley of the Mowhawk in all 
the glorious colors that the rising sun can impart, and we are off for 
Pizeko. For twenty-five miles there is little to interest. At starting 
a few hurried glimpses of the Mohawk ; soon the noted shooting 
ground of the Fish-house ; then the sluggish current of a deep river, 
rendered interesting to us by the lively and pathetic exclamations of 
the old lady beneath, who, now returning to the scenes of her child- 
hood, in utter forget fulness of all beside, shouts the name of every un- 
fortunate child, horse, cow and sheep which had lost its life in the dan- 
gerous eddies. Some grassy green bank catches her eye, and right 
joyously the good old dame points to the spot, and, with the wanton 
gaiety of youth returned, tells to her grand-children the tale of many a 
wild romp across its smooth surface, and many a joyous hour spent be- 
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neath those old chestnuts. — " A truce to your nonsense !" says the buck- 
skinned tyro at our side, all impatient to wet his untried boots, and 
throw for the first time the long and gracefully streaming fly-line, " we 
should now be in Northville." " And so we are, for here's the little 
village, and yonder's Squire Smith's." Whoa ! — down with you, tum- 
ble off and relieve the old lady from the mortal terror of a crushed bon- 
net, caused by those brass-buttoned leggings and iron-pegged boots of 
yours dangling for the last four hours in at the stage window ! Off 
with you and pass the good word for supper. Here we are, ladies and 
all. But what's the matter, Charlie, what the d — 1 are all those women 
looking at your eyes for ? " A cinder from that cursed Buffalo en- 
gine ?" " Heavens, what would I give for one, were two such beauti- 
ful extractors as the eyes of that rosy-cheeked girl to be the remedy— 
ah ! you rascal, you're risking the other peeper, as the deacon said.' 1 
" Well, Captain "Smith, what are the chances of going on in the morn- 
ing ?" " None !" u No stage ?" " No." " Have you anything ? sad- 
dle-horses, carriages?"' "No." "When will there be a chance?" 
44 Mail wagon once a week — started this morning !" replied our host 
with bis wonted brevity " Well, Charlie, I see no hope for not footing 
the remaining thirty-five miles. Turn in and rest yourself." 

Well, gentle reader, while Charlie was snoring and you were stand- 
ing by our side, in imagination, a stray chance came rattling past. 
" Ship ahoy !" was our hail from the window — " where bound F 
"Eight miles into the interior," was the reply. •• Heave to ! and take 
us aboard," and in half an hour we were astride of the oddest craft 
that you can imagine. There it is in the road there — a pair of small 
wheels, over yonder a pair of big ones. Oh ! yes, they are connected; 
don't you see that long rough plank between them ? — a Russian drosky 
a la Pizeko ! Two nags stand in harness before it, but their immedi- 
ate connection with the drosky is rather obscure ; one white, the other 
bay ; one tall, the other low ; the one bobbed, the other tailed as luxu- 
riantly as in the frisky days of filly-hood ; they are in truth an ill- 
matched pair in all except one great essential, an equal development of 
bone and muscle. Now fasten your gaze upon " Whip," as soiling 
the reins and stepping proudly on to the box, he asks, " are ye all 
ready ?" See the gleam of pride that lights bis eye, as thrown acron 
his shoulder it rests upon his personal property, ornamented first by * 
carpet-bag strapped to the long plank, then in order by Charley and my- 
self, each on his own end of a shorter, placed see-saw over the longer 
board, and last of all by a trunk behind us. One glance over our shoul- 
der — the hinder wheels seem inclined to continue their relationship. 
" All right !" cries the ostler. " All right !" shouts the phlegmatic cap- 
tain with astounding energy. " All right !" growls Jehu, as with one 
foot braced against each nag's rump he strains a mighty effort to back 
the Bucephali from the oat trough. A stroke from the whip sends them 
tearing past the fence corner and madly up the hill. 

Our driver was a jolly son of Erin, and the rough seat soon be- 
came easy under the pleasant outpourings of his native humor and bit 
" quare remarks on the kintry." His " coaxing ways," seconded by 
a ringing musical laugh, quickly reached our purse-strings, and won 
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from us a bargain to carry us through to Pizeko. The first eight 
miles had passed almost imperceptibly, when we found ourselves on 
the banks of a broad river. On the opposite side stood the house of 
our driver, the door of which, on our coming in sight, was thrown 
open, and a boy, followed by his mother with a child in her arms, 
hurried from it, to a boat at the water's edge. Poor Pat saw that 
something was wrong, and hastened down the bank to meet his son, 
who was now pulling across the stream as if life and death depended 
on his little exertions. The poor fellow's worst fears were verified ; 
his youngest had strayed from home and had been lost in the woods 
for the last day and night. As it was now nearly dark, and Pat had 
given up all hopes of finding him that evening, he sent his son with 
us six miles further, to his brother's. He promised to be with us 
early in the morning, were his son found ; if not, we were to return at 
the earliest possible moment, with his brother and all the inhabitants 
in that direction. We left the poor fellow in great anxiety, and 
reached our lodging-place late in the evening. 

In the morning our toilet was soon made, and we hastened out to 
the front of the house. It was not unlike a Spanish scene, amid 
some of their innumerable Sierras. The road, over which projected 
the broad eaves of the hostelry, wound gently along between the for- 
est and the stream. A thick mist, resting upon the river, and dimly 
revealing the mountain bases, left the imagination to picture the high 
mountains of the Morena, and a Guadelquiver gliding along their 
bases. Gradually the curtain of mist rolled up the mountain — as 
fold after fold disappeared, mountain-top after mountain-top, in quick 
succession, came into view, and the river, as the mist rolled away fur- 
ther and further, was revealed more and more, and formed, as far as 
the eye could reach, a beautiful vista between the successive ranges 
of forest-clothed hills. In truth, it was a glorious scene, and as from 
a murky atmosphere it was revealed, piece by piece, in its full beauty, 
the spot on which we stood appeared not unworthy of its name — Hope 
Centre. It seemed to us still better called, as we turned from gazing 
upon its scenery, and met Pat, with his features melting into grins, 
and his eyes, mouth, and motions all brimful of good news. At a 
distance of nearly three hundred miles from home, we very comforta- 
bly received it all as an omen of our good success. 

We are soon on the road again ; Pat is, more than ever, filled with 
his rolicking humor ; now, with a whoop and a crack he hurries us 
past some glimpse of the river — in a moment the sight of water has 
gone like a pleasant dream, and we are winding slowly along through 
those little hills and hollows that occur so singularly and so beautifully 
in the valley of the Sacondagos. Then for eight miles we wended 
our way through a dense forest where the road itself was the only to- 
ken of civilization. Though the woods were silent and the journey 
monotonous, yet was it sometimes varied by a glimpse of the lake 
through the trees, and sometimes enlivened by the presence of a half 
dried brook that, with a gentle murmur, was fretting its way through 
the rocks and stones of the road side. We at length emerged from 
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the forest into a full, broad view of Lake Pleasant, and its citadel 
island, again to plunge into the forests and again to emerge at the upper 
end of the lake in the centre of the little village of the same name. 
1 This is the great fishing centre of a country abounding in well filled 
lakes and streams. To determine that, needed but a glance at the 
white sides of the large hotel. Every available spot within the reach 
of man was covered with chaicoal and pencil sketches of enormous 
trout, on whose bellies were inscribed their respective weights with 
the name of their illustrious captors. And gentle, contented dabbler 
in brooklets and old moss-banked eddies, it were enough to make your 
eyes stand out in wonder and to reveal to your mental vision views of 
a new and wonderous iishdom. Six, eight, eleven, fifteen and twenty 
pounders are hanging in pencilings on every post, but one big fellow of 
thirty pounds fixes the ardent gaze of the amateur and he longs to con- 
quer such another. 



EDITORS' TABLE. 

The present year has been one of unusual mortality among us. Death has breath- 
ed upon the countenances, and closed the drooping eyelids of one and another of oar 
number, and borne them, folded in his arms, into the silent land. He has looked sa 
every Class, and has chosen from each his victims. They have passed Che bounds* 
ries of this life, and the shiniug portals of another world have opened to receive then 
They are gone — gone forever ! 

We had hoped that the remainder of the present year would pass away without 
compelling us to notice the departure of another. But our hopes have all been una- 
vailing. Another one— a friend, a fellow-student, a brother — has fallen. His fin* 
year in College has been suddenly cut short Death has overshadowed Life with bin 
— Night has folded Day in its embrace. It is painful to behold the young, wbosi 
hearts are quickened by the golden dreams of hope, whose pulses are bounding witk 
joy and gladness; and whose future is unshadowed by the clouds of care which presi 
upon the mind of manhood — it t> painful to see such budding flowers droop and wither 
and die ! And it is doubly painful to see a young man, just pausing on tlie thieshsU 
of the great world, burning to engage in the wild contest of life, and breathing to him- 
self the hopes and purposes and aims he dares not breathe to man — to see him foil 
beneath the pressure of disease, and slowly pass away from us into another world ! 
it is indeed painful ! 

Personally we were unacquainted with our fellow-student, of whom we have peoasd 
this brief obituary. To his classmates, with whom he had been by college raguiatioai 
the most intimately associated, he had become endeared by many a kind and nobis 
feeling. They bear the strongest testimony to the modest worth of hie demeanor, the 
generous nobleness of his character, and the unswerving integrity of hie virtees. 
Above all, he lived and died a firm, devoted Christian. As bis earthly hopes and ser- 
poses laded and vaoished oue by one beneath the power of disease, hie hopee o/bsevea 
and sweeter joys above grew brighter and brighter. As earth faded from ha Sfnt, 
heaven opened to received him ; and angels bore him, as we trust, to a land where 
pain and sorrow are unfelt and unknown. To his classmates, and to us all, his pre- 
mature departure is fraught with solemn warning. Let us mourn ha lam and respect 
hie memory. 

* Aye ! let us woep— 1i» manHueo) 
To be heart-broken here ; 
The grave of earth's true nobleoea 
b watered by the tear." 
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At a meeting of his classmates, held after his decease, the following resolutions wen 
unanimously adopted : 

Whereas, it hath pleated an All-wise Providence to remove by death a member of 
our Class, JosEru E. H. Cone, of Houston, Texas ; therefore, 

Reoolved, That we sincerely deplore the loss of one who, though but a short time 
associated with us, had, by his uniform courtesy, thorough scholarship and manly 
bearing, won our esteem, and by his resignation and patience during his protracted 
and acute sufferings, left behind him a high testimony of moral worth. 

Reoolved, That we deeply sympathize with his afflicted parents and relatives, and 
heartily lament the solemn occurrence which has blasted their high and reasonable 
hopes. 

Reoolved, That as a token of our respect and affection, we will wear a badge M 
mourning for the usual period. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be transmitted to the family of the de- 
ceased, and to the press for publication. 



We beg leave to suggest to our readers the propriety of taking a retreating " look 
back' 1 at that interesting period in College history, vulgarly known as Presehtatioh 
Day. We venture further to assure them they need have no troublesome fears of 
such a change as befell the wife of Lot, in consequence of anything which may meet 
their vision in the " bill of fare" on that occasion. The exercises of the day went off, 
m far as we could see, with becoming gusto and dignity. Quite a heap of students, 
dreescd in standing collars and other go-to-meetw-dvds, found their way into the 
seats unoccupied by the alumni, attended (so far as our mathematical abilities can 
judge) by nearly the same number of the daughters of Eve, who had been gathered 
up in various quarters, and induced to honor the occasion and the students by their 
presence. Of course we were there in our official capacity — but alone — and we could 
not help muttering to ourselves those lines of Bums : 

" A duel's ainang ye takiu' notes, 

An, faith, Im'll prwit 'em. n 

The "" Beethoven" of course did their " prettiest"— how pretty that prettiest is, 
must be extremely " jubersome" to any one who, like ourselves, has been accused of 
not knowing " beans" respecting music. Certainly there was a wild and stirring melo- 
dy which it has rarely been onr lot to hear, in the manner in which those thrilling 
words were sung, 

" Comrades, let us still be scholar*. 
Studying in the nails of Time ! 
Searching out our hidden natures ; 
Mysteries sublime!" 

That was a noble song ! There was a force, a fire, a pathos in it, which moved and 
thrilled and warmed our very soul. We felt like one who listens to the voices of the 
great departed, waking him from lethargy, and rousing him to high and holy actions. 
But our exalted notions were completely dumbfounded and knocked in the head by the 
palling " sweetness, long drawn out," of that extravaganza to the " ChapeL" How 
it came there, or whether it belonged there, is of course no business of ours : bat we 
couldn't but wish it a thousand leagues away, notwithstanding. 

We had nearly forgotten the whole occasion — songs, poems, orations, women and 
all — when we were suddenly favored, upon the payment of fifteen cento, with an in- 
teresting little pamphlet, entitled, " A Poem by Franklin R. Grist, and the Valedictory 
Oration by Cyprian 6. Webster ; pronounced before the Senior Class of Yale College, 
July 5, 184a" Now we are far from being bold or forward, yet we must insist upon 
our official righto, though we do so with great unwillingness We cannot forbear 
calling up to attention the acknowledged truth, that all Editors haze, and ought to 
have, their perquisite*. Our souls and pockets are supposed (and we acknowledge 
sub rooa the soft impeachment) to be above the filthy lucre of this world ; and there- 
fore we affirm the said exaction of fifteen cents vtritim from our editorial corps for the 
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aforesaid pamphlet to be wholly unprecedented and unjust We i 
perquisites — the legion editorial would cry aloud against us, if we failed. 

Well, let <* bygones be bygones." We are perfectly willing to forgive ending*.] 
the past ; but we are not willing to be neglected in the future. An Editor wtthestlnrj 
perquisite*: is a dangerous animal. Beware of him— famum in etwnu hmkot We j 
trust our College friends will therefore be prepared to grant tie these ejsctsj si 
without hesitation, whenever a fitting occasion shall occur hnroaftnr imp, s*t hV j 
stance, as the coming Commencement Concert. We are fond of music— omi I 
that we shall be among the listeners on that occasion. But to oar subject— 

Of the Poem which we have mentioned, we can say but little— at least, ant I 
in its favor. We were rather sleepy, we confess, upon the day of its d di i wj a V j 
cumstances had occurred to make us so. After vainly attempting tat M f 
minutes to listen, we performed, (as some one says, who saw us,) a remarkably • 
retreat ; and shortly afterward, we were found in an unsettled state of mind, ] 
ing an irregular stampede among the College elms. Now we are far from i 
this catastrophe upon the author of the poem aforesaid ; but * 
have never been afflicted in like manner, prior to that time — whether we have I 
thiiH afflicted since, we refrain from saying. 

The Oration, which is always the lion of the day on such occasions, went of 
markably well. If was very creditable alike to the author and the clue— la ta%i 
quite a " love" of a lion. His subject was one well worthy the consideration of ssV* [ 
The Value of Principles. It was treated in a forcible and lucid manner ; ai ' 
satisfaction everywhere evinced, showed that it had not failed to make a deep in 
sion. It was well that the closing act of a college career should be a lesson en 
a theme — it would be well if every college class should leave this place with a< 
sense of the value of principles pressing on their minds, see AHogetner, I 
exercises passed off with unusual success. The ladies, judging from thaw ansae 
least, (in which art we are no adept,) were well pleased with either toe 
musical or vocal exercises going on in their auricular organs, we know i 
All hail, say we to Presentations ! They are the Fourth -of -Julys, the 
of college life. May they never cease I 

Ourselves. — Suffer us, dear reader, to make our humble salaam before that,! 
to task thy patience yet a Utile longer. We modestly crave thy 1 
quaking with fear, in thine august presence. Spare us, we pray thee, if we I 
failed in our endeavor to please thee ; do not " damn us with faint praise." Oaf J 
is parti -colored, but we trust not offensive in it* variety. Our " Towneei 
read, we are assured, with quite as much gusto as usual. " La Somnambnh* 
story of thrilling interest; it makes oue feel "sheery" even to read it. 
District School and School-House" recalls to our mind many a dream of I 
days, of playmates long since dead, and of the stern old pedagogue whose en 
coat we often filled with pius, aud whose divers arguments a posteriori wn 
queutly brought home to our consciousness with becoming cogency 1 
those happy, happy days, when we were — well, never mind 

We thank the author of the article on The Utility of the Periodical iYsjs, \ 
the favor which he has already shown us. We trust that it is bnt the press 
other and, we are assured, better efforts ; and we furthermore hope that he i 
long remain incog. No fear, friend . 

The request of our correspondent from Brooklyn will be complied with. Wi| 
gret that any delay has occurred heretofore, and shall take care to avoid the 4 
rence of it in future. The fault has not lain at our door, bnt properly 1 
predecessors. 

We are hoping, dear readers, to find the number of our contributors, ae welatjj 
subscription list, gradually increasing. We expect, durinff the coming terns, H'f 
ourselves half-flooded with articles, as well as with cash, fiat come on, Monet! '" 
promise you to read all faithfully, to publish when we can, and to reject < 
the interests of our common Magazine demand it Whenever we are so c 
to act, the task shall be performed with kind and friendly feelings, and with I 
regard to the right jierformance of the duty to which we have been chosen. 

We regret that we have been unable to issue the present number before t> 
day ; but — we hate chowder parties, we do. Verhum sapientibuM emJfeiswJ / 
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THE CHARACTER OF PERICLES AS A STATESMAN. 

■T HOMER N. DUNKING, FMKflCILL, N. Y. 

The age of Pericles has ever and deservedly occupied a command- 
lag rank in history. If we regard only the constellation of brilliant 
Barnes with which it is studded, in the various departments of art, lit- 
erature, and philosophy, it may safely challenge comparison with the 
age of Augustus or Elizabeth. But its position acquires a still higher 
dignity, when it is contemplated, also, as the culminating point of 
Athenian ascendency, and of Grecian civilization. Nothing, therefore, 
can be more interesting and useful, either to the scholar or the states- 
man, than to study the characters of the chief actors in that famous 
Kririod ; and of all, not one attracts or deserves greater attention, than 
at of the high-souled statesman, who, in spite of calumny and detrac- 
tion, bequeathed his name to posterity, ennobled with the proud title 
of Olympius. 

The term statesman, is capable of two somewhat different senses. 
In its more narrow meaning, it is applied to the man, who is well 
rersed in the science and administration of government ; in the wider 
meaning it signifies the public man, 01 the representative of tl%c nation. 
In the former case, the character of the statesman must depend entire- 
ly upon his political measures, as adapted to the exigencies of the 
ttate ; in the latter, upon all his public conduct, as an expression of 
the ideas and spirit of his nation. In the latter sense, it is usually 
understood, when applied to eminent popular leaders in ancient repub- 
lics. For in many of them, and at Athens especially, owing partly to 
the imperfect state of political science, partly to the democratic and 
changeable character of its government, the duties of public functiona- 
ries were never very accurately defined, and the statesman was not 
merely the leader in political affairs, but the leader of the nation in 
every public business, requiring sagacity, address, and decision. To 
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attempt to estimate the character of an Athenian statesman, like Peri- 
cles, by taking into view those of his actions only, which fall under 
the word in its more restricted sense, would, it seems to us, be as 
absurd as it would be difficult and fruitless. For it would be viewing 
him in a light in which he never existed ; and his character must inev- 
itably appear one-sided and discolored. Thus we are allowed by the 
sense of the word, and required, in order to gain an adequate idea of his 
character as a public man, to view him as the statesman was in his time, 
not simply the politician, but the popular leader. 

In this wider sense, especially, the actions of the statesman are by 
no means arbitrary and independent of his people and age. Great men 
are often conceived of as a kind of demi-gods, who, with little fellow- 
feeling for mankind, simply by the potent energy of their own genius, 
as it were drag the world of society from its straight-forward course, 
and force it to move in spheres of their own creation. But could the 
stern Lycurgus have fettered with his iron code the restless Atheni- 
ans ; or the Divine Numa have curbed by his stringent morality the 
licentious age of the Caesars ? Surely the individual, however pow- 
erful his genius — however daring his ambition— can never so triumph- 
antly ride over the necks of humanity. That was a just and honest 
remark of Napoleon, after his downfall, " it was the Spirit of the Age 
that dethroned me." And of all great men, the statesman, instead of 
the oracle, dictating to his nation, is preeminently the man who ex- 
presses in his actions their ideas and sentiments. It has been hap- 
pily said of him, " he scarcely thinks his own thoughts." Nor let it 
be inferred, from what we have said, that he is a mere puppet, con- 
trolled by the wires of popular caprice and passion. If he cannot 
create the spirit of his age, and shape it to his plans at pleasure, he 
can exert upon it a powerful influence. If he cannot resist the popu- 
lar current, he may, at least, guide it in the best channels, and to the 
best possible results. The character of the statesman must therefore 
be judged both by the degree and manner in which lie realizes the 
leading ideas of his nation and age. 

But in order to do this effectually, he must first comprehend clearly 
these great Meas in his own mind — must feel them intensely in his 
own heart. He cannot meet the demands of his age without fully en- 
tering into and sympathizing with its spirit. He must be emphati- 
cally the Man of To-day in all his thoughts and feelings — not clinging 
too tenaciously to antiquated notions, nor yielding too easily to para- 
dox and innovation. And with this knowledge of and sympathy with 
the spirit of his nation, he must possess the master-mind to grasp and 
wield it with advantage and effect. He must feel a kind of inspiration 
within, goading him on to work out his destiny — to give it expansion 
and substantial results. He thus becomes, as it were, the heart of the 
nation — gathering within himself its comparatively inert and ineffi- 
cient streams of thought and feeling, and then urging them back with 
fresh force and vitality, to renew and invigorate its system. 

On the whole, then, the statesman's character consists in his dispo- 
sition and ability to comprehend and satisfy the demands of his nation 
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and age ; and the knowledge of this character must be obtained by 
an examination of his public life and policy. To discover how far 
this was the character of Pericles, we shall examine his public life 
and actions , — and under the two heads of his domestic and foreign 
policy. 

In his domestic policy, his measures for increasing the. political 
power of the people, as they were the instruments by which he rose 
to authority, naturally, first claim our attention. From their earliest 
history, the Athenians had been distinguished from many of their 
neighbors by their liberal and democratical spirit. From the time of 
Solon especially, the popular party had rapidly gained ground, and at 
different times wrung from the aristocracy many important conces- 
sions. These successes, so far from damping their ardor, only stim- 
ulated them to renewed efforts ; and when the Persian contests had 
revealed to them their strength, and increased their activity, their 
voice assumed a bolder and more imperious tone. Yet powerful and 
enterprising as they felt themselves, it was not without some appre- 
hension that, soon after, they saw the leader of the aristocracy — the 
able Cimon, rising to place and power. They felt an intense desire 
to throw off all restrictions, and give free scope to their impetuous 
character ; and they anxiously cast about them in search of a man, 
willing and competent to understand and realize their ideas and spirit. 
Such an one they found in the person of Pericles. This great man, 
early conscious of the wide grasp and energy of his genius, had ex- 
panded and enriched it under the teachings of the best masters ; and, 
especially, by the study of the sublime doctrines of that bold thinker, 
Anaxagoras. Gifted with a strong native eloquence, he had improved 
it by every means in his power ; and though none of his speeches are 
preserved, yet the adroitness and success with which he swayed 
those tumultuous popular assemblies, assure us it must have been 
wonderfully cogent and impassioned ; and a delighted listener, Thucy- 
dides, directly testified to its loftiness and efficacy in enforcing con- 
viction. Adding to his abilities and eloquence, moreover, an ardent 
sympathy with the popular party, they eagerly sought in him a leader 
and representative. 

We are well aware that it is common to ascribe his espousal of the 
democratic cause to motives of mere ambition, but we see little reason 
for thus degrading his character. Even if we suppose his real senti- 
ments to have leaned towards the aristocratic policy, he was too saga- 
cious not to perceive that its narrow and rigorous spirit had been sup- 
planted by more enlarged and liberal views ; and too politic to try to 
fetter his nation with restrictions at war with their manifest senti- 
ments. But the enthusiastic earnestness with which he embraced the 
popular side, and the hearty attachment he ever exhibited to its inter- 
ests, discountenance any such supposition. And if the policy which 
the general spirit of his people demanded, enabled him at the same 
time to ingratiate himself into popular favor, why should he be stigma- 
tized as an unprincipled demagogue ? His popularity was not like that 
of a Cleon, filched by catering to the passions of the rabble, but earned 
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by exalting his country and countrymen. The former may be gained 
by the chance triumph of some blind fool-hardy exploit — the latter, only 
by the sore success of a sharp-sighted, deliberate policy. The one is 
the popularity of the demagogue, who gratifies the momentary cap- 
rices— -the other, that of the statesman who embodies in action the 
leading ideas of his nation. 

It would be impossible for us, within our limits, to examine closely 
all the popular measures of Pericles. Instead of cursorily glancing it 
them all, we prefer therefore to give particular attention to one or two 
of the most important. The Court of the Areopagus had long been 
the bulwark of the oligarchy against popular encroachments. Though 
stripped of much of its pristine strength, the penetrating eye of Peri- 
cles saw that it might, at some critical juncture, be turned into an 
engine to thwart his plans, and perchance accomplish his own de- 
struction. He determined on its downfall, or what was the same in 
effect, the transfer of its highest prerogatives to the popular tribunals. 
A less keen observer of the times would scarcely have hazarded so 
bold a project. The institution was one sanctioned by remote antiquity, 
and encircled with many endearing and hallowed associations. It 
was invested with peculiar dignity and sacredness by its connection 
with their early myths, and with many mysterious religious rites. 
And as it was the last remaining strong-hold of the aristocracy, lie 
could not but expect a defense as obstinate as their cause was des- 
perate. And in fact, they summoned all their energies to meet the 
crisis. They poured forth their wealth ungrudgingly, and the elo- 
quence of Cimon backed its influence by powerful appeals to the peo- 
ple's reverence for ancestors, and love for the glory of the past. Escby- 
lu8, also, in one of his grandest tragedies, thundered his terrible 
denunciations of Divine Wrath against the innovation, as a high-handed 
sacrilege. But Pericles had not ventured so bold an attempt witbott 
coolly counting all the chances, and he played his part in the game 
with admirable tact and unflinching decision. His own consummate 
abilities, however, would have availed him little, had not the spirit of 
the people sustained him. But he had foreseen that their thirst for 
political power would be stronger than their reverence for established 
usages. His foresight was not fallacious ; in spite of all this formidable 
opposition, the venerable Areopagus fell, and with it all the hopes of the 
aristocracy. Cimon was soon driven into banishment ; his success- 
or, Thucydides, shortly after shared the same fate ; and the voice of 
Pericles became the law of Athens, for the voice of Pericles was the 
voice of the democracy ! 

The manner in which he employed the finances of Athens in his 
domestic policy, shows him to equal advantage as the true statesman. 
Early in nis career, he gratified the popular tastes by public shows and 
entertainments, and especially by providing out of the public treasury 
for the gratuitous admission of the poorer citizens to theatrical exhibi- 
tions. For this measure he has been violently assailed, with the 
charge of corrupting the morals of the citizens, and making them a set 
of idle pleasure-takers. But surely it was not Pericles that created ia 
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the Athenian mind that quenchless thirst for novelty and excitement, 
which theatrical amusements were designed to gratify. This thirst 
was engendered by their own vivacious and enthusiastic tempera* 
ment ; and had not* Pericles gratified it as he did, they would undoubt- 
edly have sought its indulgence in some more mischievous manner. 
It is creditable to his shrewdness and wisdom, that he understood the 
popular wants so readily, and gratified them in a manner so noble. 
For what could more invigorate and ennoble the Athenian mind than 
to contemplate the shadowy and terrible creations of Eschylus, or to 
sympathize with the life-like and affecting characters of Sophocles 
and Euripides ? To what advantage do these amusements appear, 
when compared with the brutal shows of the Roman Circus — shows of 
the encounter of wild beasts, and the death-struggle of gladiators ? 
And if the stage was afterwards turned, by corrupt and designing men, 
into a citadel whence calumny could hurl its foul aspersions, and 
obscenity its scurrilous and ribald jests with impunity, we see no rea- 
son why Pericles should be burdened with the censure. If a great 
measure of public good was perverted to unholy ends, the odium ought 
to rest upon the authors of such perversion. Other ways in which he 
employed the public money have been carped at, with as little reason, 
not because in themselves, or at the time, impolitic and injurious, but 
because afterwards perverted to pernicious consequences. 

But the object for which a large part of the treasures of Athens was 
appropriated — the construction of the public works — few have been 
found to condemn. These eloquent monuments of Athenian greatness 
8 till live to declare, not simply the exquisite taste, but also the liberal 
public spirit of their great projector. The adornment of the city, and 
the cultivation of a refined public taste, though undoubtedly objects, 
were not, we imagine, the chief object for which they were designed. 
They seem to us, rather, to be the embodiment of a well-known principle 
in the nature of man. All human energy labors not only to develop, 
hut to perpetuate itself — to leave some memorial, that shall tell to 
future ages of its character and excellence. Thus even the degraded 
masses of old Egypt could not brook oblivion ; and their gigantic pyr- 
amids across the gap of centuries speak to us their spirit still. And in 
proportion to the activity and enthusiasm of Athenian genius, was the 
intensity of their yearning for something that should outlive the havoc 
of Time. Their greatness in the present could not content them ; like 
all great souls, they thirsted for remembrance in the Unknown Future. 
The keen discernment of Pericles easily interpreted the popular long- 
ing ; and he determined to embody their fiery character in memorials 
as costly and magnificent as his own administration was glorious. 
The wealth pouring into Athens from every quarter supplied him with the 
ample resources, and the brilliant and versatile genius of her sons fur- 
nished the inspiration and masterly skill necessary to achieve his 
design. How far his efforts for this grand object were crowned with 
success, it is scarcely necessary to state. For two thousand years 
those masterpieces of art, produced under the auspices of Pericles, have 
lived to tell the energy of genius of that great Athenian Dtmos, and 
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their grandeur of conception, and finish of execution, has never been 
surpassed. The eye of the artist still sparkles, and his soul dilates 
with rapturous enthusiasm, as he contemplates even their ruins ; and 
the most unimaginative can be kindled into unusual fervor, at a des- 
cription of the colossal image of Minerva, or the unrivaled splendors 
of the Parthenon. Thus through the public spirit and foresight of 
Pericles, 

"Those dead, but sceptred sovereigns, still do rule 
Our spirits from their urns." 

But we must pass to the consideration of the policy of Pericles abroad ; 
and here we shall find the same penetration, and judicious foresight, 
displayed in suiting his measures to the exigencies of his nation and 
time. It will be necessary to glance hastily at the condition of Grecian 
affairs, when he came upon the stage. 

Before the Persian wars, Sparta held an almost undisputed suprem- 
acy over the Grecian States. The determined valor of her warriors, 
and the strong sympathies of the aristocracy, in every other state, with 
her deep-rooted hostility to free institutions, had conspired to render 
her influence everywhere predominant. Athens, among the rest, was 
forced to succumb to a restraint she could not shake off; but the curb 
fretted the turbulent spirit of her " fierce democracy." They were 
conscious of energies within them that only needed development in or- 
der to exalt Athens to superiority. In the terrible encounter with Per- 
sia, this development was obtained. It is true, before this time, Athe- 
nians had not been wanting in heroic enterprise and feats of martial 
daring ; but not till their energies had been tasked to the utmost in 
coping against such fearful odds, was all their vehement and impas- 
sioned genius fully displayed. From that stern conflict at Marathon, 
to the crowning victory at Mycale, we can trace the stream of their 
energy rapidly deepening and widening. But this impetuous spirit by 
no means subsided, when the occasion of it had passed. With fresh 
energy had come greater restlessness and desire for expansion. In 
the schemes of Themistocles this spirit found congenial expression. 
This able man had long watched with pain the Spartan power casting 
its baleful shadow over his country to blight and stunt its growth. His 
heart burned to rid her of this influence, and he conceived the bold 
design of effecting this result, and at the same time of aggrandising 
Athens by making her mistress of the sea. Her increased energies, 
and her influence over the surrounding states, acquired in delivering 
Greece from the invader, furnished him the means of prosecuting his 
darling project. But in the full tide of success, while the commerce 
of Athens was extending, her colonies multiplying, and she rapidly 
rising to a proud supremacy, he was ostracized, and soon died in ban- 
ishment. 

It was at this juncture, when a dexterous and masterlj^hand was re- 
quired to consummate the policy of Themistocles, that Pericles rose 
to the highest authority. His capacious mind eagerly grasped the 
splendid plans of his predecessor, but he suffered not their splendor 
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to blind his judgment to the difficulties of their execution. He saw* 
that the citizens were dazzled by their rising greatness, and that a keen 
eye and a steady hand were needed to save them from rushing head- 
long to certain ruin. On the one hand, the remnants of the aristocratic 
faction, dreading the invincible commonalty, were stimulating them to 
invade Persia, that their strength might be wasted and their attention 
diverted from home affairs ; while they, on the other hand, puffed up 
with the glory of their martial achievements, talked wildly of the con- 
quest of Egypt and Sicily. With these chimerical plans Pericles felt 
no sympathy, as well for their extravagance as for the necessity of 
husbanding the energies of Athens to secure her present acquisitions. 
He saw how slender was the thread that bound together her allies, 
and how slight a shock would suffice to shake in pieces the whole fab- 
ric of her greatness. Nor was he ignorant that a host of enemies 
around were eyeing this greatness, and the proud spirit of her democ- 
racy with jealousy and hatred, and would eagerly seize upon any act 
of indiscretion to crush the one or humble the other. Hence the 
preservation of the greatness and free institutions of Athens demanded 
that the rapacious spirit of conquest should be curbed and her present 
possessions consolidated rather than new ones acquired. Events soon 
warned him of the wisdom of this policy. The revolt in Euboea, the 
war with the Megareans, the defeat of Tolmidas in Bcetia, and the 
sudden irruption of the Spartans into Attica, followed in such quick 
succession, that all the resources of Athens were called into requisi- 
tion, directed by all the vigilance and ingenuity of Pericles, to ward 
off the thickening dangers. Under his adroit management, however, 
these troubles were allayed, and the truce with Sparta left him free to 
mature his plans for exalting and strengthening Athens. 

To this end his efforts abroad were chiefly directed to fusing the 
fragile confederacy, of which she was leader, into one consolidated 
empire, over which she should be supreme. All the measures he 
adopted in order to secure this result cannot be determined. His re- 
moving the treasury of the allies from Delos to Athens, his planting 
colonies in every direction, with warm sympathies for, and direct de- 
pendence upon the mother country, and his expert management of her 
powerful fleet, were undoubtedly some of the means of its accom- 
plishment. The Athenian influence was also greatly strengthened by 
his artfully favoring, in every state, the democratic party, which pre- 
ferred the more mild authority of Athens to the severe dominations of 
Sparta. The subjugation of the revolted Samos, also, in which he 
displayed great political as well as military abilities, exerted a strong 
moral influence to enforce quiet submission. But whatever the means 
employed, the complete success of his policy fully answered his own 
expectations and astounded his enemies. In a very short time he en- 
listed a strong party in most of the states in the interest of] Athena, 
spread her colonies along the shores of the Euxine and iEgean Seas, 
and forced their most important islands to acknowledge her suprema- 
cy. He covered the seas with her well-disciplined navy, scoured them 
of pirates, and sent her merchantmen to every important country. 
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Thus, under his masterly guidance, Athens became the seat of Em- 
pire and the Emporium of Commerce, and every kind of wealth and 
luxury was poured into her lap in superfluous abundance. Such re- 
sults as these unquestionably bespeak a statesman of consummate ge- 
nius and approved sagacity. " Great results," says Cousin, u great 
results ; all else is naught. The most excellent plans, that could not 
possibly have failed, if it had not been for this or that — all that does not 
terminate in some actual fact, humanity accounts for nothing." And 
why ? Because mere intentions do not satisfy a nation's wants; 
their ideas demanded to be realized in great achievements ; and be 
who realizes these ideas in the best manner, is the truest representa- 
tive of his people — the greatest statesman. 

But while binding together the dependencies of Athens in one em- 

Eire, he did not forget that Sparta, chagrined at having been foiled by 
is artful diplomacy in her own aims at supremacy, was watching for 
an occasion to break the treaty. His prescient mind quickly divined 
the struggle that was impending. He saw that the genius of the two 
states was so antagonistic, and their hereditary hatred so embittered by 
present rivalry, that a speedy collision was inevitable. He saw ibo 
that the struggle must be as tremendous as the energies of the riraJs 
and the issues involved were potent and momentous. Far therefore 
from being lulled into inactivity by the smooth course of present af- 
fairs, he earnestly set about preparing Athens for the coming crisis. 
While embellishing the city with the choicest master-pieces of ait, be 
did not forget to protect it by strengthening its walls and fortifications. 
While liberally expending money for public amusements, he rilled the 
treasury with abundant resources for future emergencies. While 
strengthening the Empire of Athens, and extending her colonies, be 
remembered that her true strength lay in the skill and efficiency of 
her navy, and labored most diligently for its discipline and enlarge* 
ment. Thus, like the watchful mariner, though the political nearest 
were cloudless, his quick ear caught the mutterings of the distant thun- 
der, and he skillfully trimmed his vessel of state to weather the tem- 
pest. 

The struggle with Sparta came as he anticipated, but so ample were 
his preparations for defense, and so wary and deliberate his policy, 
that during the first campaign Athens bore up manfully and success- 
fully against the formidable forces of her leagued invaders. If the 
Spartan army poured the flood of invasion over the plains of Attica, 
the Athenian fleet rolled back the tide of ravage and bloodshed over 
the shores of the Peloponnesus. And though, in the second campaign, 
his schemes were baffled by a calamity as unexpected as it was ma- 
voidable — the terrible pestilence — yet he did not shrink from duty, nor 
quail before danger in this trying season. Always keen and saga- 
cious, vigilant and energetic, it seems as if 

— " the dark boon wrung forth a hidden might 
That bad lain bedMuliaiaefiti 
A treasure all undreamt o£" 
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His conduct in those fearftil soenes must ever shed an unfading lus- 
tre around his character. It effectually excludes the idea of his being 
a mere demagogue. Here we know that we see the true man, and 
here we see him, the patriotic statesman, identifying his fortunes and 
feelings with his people, and proving himself, in adversity as well as 
in prosperity, their faithful and efficient leader. While the Spartans 
ravage without, and the plague ravages within the city, he pursues his 
plans for the public good, steady and unwavering amid the general panic, 
cool and cautious amid the universal agitation, earnestly sympathizing 
with the sufferings and reanimating the drooping spirits of his country- 
men. And when, at last, the pestilence lays its ruthless hand upon 
him also, " his ruling passion, strong in death," breathes the sentiment, 
which is but the last taint echo of his public life : " No Athenian has 
ever been compelled by any act of mine to assume a mourning robe." 

It has been objected, that as Pericles entered public life just as Athens 
was reaching the summit of her strength and greatness, his success- 
ful administration indicates the greatness of his age, rather than his own 
skill as a statesman. But according to our view it indicates both. 
For as we have said, the merit of the statesman consists, not in using 
his nation to express his own greatness, but in expressing in his pol- 
icy the greatness of his nation. Undoubtedly, his age was an illustri- 
ous one. Movements of mind, that had been for ages gathering 
strength and vitality, seem to have converged to this period, and to 
have concentrated in it all their energies for one grand and glorious' 
development. The Athenians, their genius early impregnated with 
uncommon fire and energy, had just gained fresh animation and impe- 
tus in the Persian struggle, and their patriotic valor, at the same time, 
laid the foundation of political preeminence. But however great the 
nation, and abundant its resources, without a Pericles nothing would 
have been achieved. It might have labored with the most violent 
throes to bring forth, but, unaided by his skill, the issue must have 
been abortive. If then his age presented an occasion favorable to 
great success, none the less therefore did it require a man equal to the 
occasion. What mind but one of great grasp — of iron resolution — of 
eagle-eyed sagacity, could for forty years have 

'* Wielded at will that fierce democracies 

so proverbial for its ingratitude to public men, with such uninterrupted 
popularity and such signal results ? 

With such faithfulness and success, did Pericles realize the ideas 
and meet the exigencies of his nation and time. Whether electrify- 
ing the souls of the Athenians by the lightning of his eloquence, or 
feeding their craving for excitement by public amusements — whether 
demolishing the rickety institutions of a past age, or rearing stately 
monuments of glory for the future — whether guiding the energies of 
Athens to her aggrandizement, or providing for her protection and 
defense, he stands forth in the same striking colors as the nation's rep- 
resentative. The glory of Athens and the welfare of Athenians — these 
were the idols of his ambition ; not Athens and Athenians, as they had 
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been in bygone, but as they were in his own day. His speeches, 
especially the famous funeral oration reported by Thucydides, are in 
this latter respect strongly characteristic. Instead of following in the 
wake of other orators, by reciting the heroic exploits and eulogizing 
the virtues of forefathers, he boldly struck out a new path, by dwelling 
upon " the grandeur of this our Athens, which toe have nobly im- 
proved." The poet and mere orator might kindle into raptures at the 
traditionary glory of the storied past, the enthusiast and the philoso- 
pher might revel in brilliant dreams of " a good time coming," but the 
stern realities of a visible present had higher attractions for the prac- 
tical eye of a Pericles. " This our Athens" was the object that fired 
his soul — that gave such intense earnestness and pregnant meaning to 
his eloquence — that called forth his masterly abilities, with such won- 
derful success. 

We cannot but think, therefore, that Grecian history may be chal- 
lenged in vain to produce the equal of Pericles as a statesman. Thrown 
into public life at its most eventful period, he displayed a character 
fully adequate to the high occasion. Seizing at once, as with the eye 
of a painter, the grand features of his age and nation, and exalting and 
vivifying them in his own conceptions, he reproduced their image 
in his whole policy with wonderful faithfulness. In the public life 
of many great men, every thing contributes to aggrandize the men 
themselves ; their age, if admitted into the picture at all, is rudely 
drawn, and removed far away in the background. In the public life 
of Pericles, all things conspire to enhance the glory of Athens ; toe 
man, though often conspicuous, only aids in heightening this general 
effect. Thence in viewing the former we think of the greatnesi of 
the man ; in viewing the latter, of the greatness of the state, as ftp* 
sented by the man. We have no hesitation, therefore, in concluding 
that the high character of Pericles as a statesman, finds no equal m 
Grecian, and scarcely a superior in any history. 
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The labors of Sir William Herachel first revealed the number and 
extent of the luminaries known as " Nebulae.-' He became convinced 
that they were not always distinct clusters of stars ; but in many cases 
vast collections of " nebulous matter," or matter in a state of extreme 
tenuity. Pursuing his investigations, the class of " Nebulous Stars" 
attracted his particular attention. These were stellar bodies, appa- 
rently surrounded with an atmosphere of nebulous matter ; luminous 
throughout their whole extent, but brightest in the central part. In 
some, the central brightness was more striking than in others ; the 
appearances varying from an evenly diffused light to a brilliant centre, 
surrounded by a dim atmosphere. He soon conjectured that the 
" Nebulous Stars" were simply Nebulas in various stages of condens- 
ation ; that in short they presented the steps, more or less advanced, 
of the formation of worlds. In this idea seems to have lain the germ 
of the Hypothesis we are about to discuss. 

Passing over the farther speculations of Sir William Herschel, and 
whatever other astronomers may have added to them, the Hypothesis 
of Laplace presents itself as the most complete development of the 
Nebular System. 

It had been suggested that the process of " world-making" might 
now be going on, in regions of space immeasurably remote from us. 
Vast masses of matter, inconceivably rare and attenuated, might, even 
now, be condensing into systems, to form new theatres for the display 
of Infinite Wisdom and Power. Might it not be that our system was 
similarly brought into being ? What were the grounds for such a con- 
jecture ? All Hypotheses are framed with a view to existing phe- 
nomena. If these are accounted for, it is a presumption in favor of the 
Hypothesis ; if otherwise, it has no claim even to be received as le- 
gitimate. What, then, in the case of our system, are the conditions to 
be fulfilled ? What the observed facts to be accounted for ? The 
principal phenomena in the constitution of our system which are con- 
nected with its origin, seem to be the following : — 

All the planets in their revolutions move from west to east, and very 
nearly in the same plane. 

The rotations of the Sun and the planets are likewise from west to 
east, and in planes very little inclined to each other. 

The motions of the satellites around their primaries, with one ex- 
ception, are from west to east. 

The orbitual eccentricities of both the planets and satellites are com- 
paratively small. 

The eccentricities of the comets which bolong to our system are 
remarkably great ; while, for their inclinations to the ecliptic, no rule 
can be given. 

The figures of the planets are spheroidal— depressed at the poles 
and elevated at the equator. And in the case of Saturn, which wants 
the usual elevation at the equator, its rings lie in the equatorial plane, 
revolving from west to east in a plane perpendicular to the axis of the 
planet. 

Such are the principal phenomena of our system, among those 
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which result from the node of its formation. We proceed to state the 
Hypothesis ; afterwards considering the nature and validity of the ar- 
guments adduced to support it. 

Let us suppose a nebulous mass, of vast extent, and of nearly equal 
density throughout, to exist in space ; and by some peculiarity in its 
constitution — perhaps as the resultant of the mutual attraction of all 
its particles — let a central nucleus begin to be formed. Towards h, 
all the particles of the nebula must tend to more. It is a well-estab- 
lished physical law, that when currents in a fluid, tending from differ- 
ent or contrary directions, meet at a common centre, a rotary motion 
of the fluid particles around this point will ensue, unless the opposing 
force precisely neutralize each other, both in momentum and direction. 
This contingency can hardly ever occur. We are therefore author- 
ised to expect, in the nebulous mass, a rotary motion around the cen- 
tral nucleus. The nebula will therefore revolve on some fixed sxie. 
The condensation of its particles towards the central nucleus, as the 
effect of gravity, must necessarily continue. The particles farthest 
from the centre will therefore approach it ; and as they are continually 
brought nearer, their rotary movement still going on, they will acquire 
an increased velocity, and, consequently, an increased centrifugal 
force. The necessity of this increase may be easily demonstrated 
from the principle of the " conservation of areas." Let us consider its 
effects upon a ring of particles situated at the circumference of the 
mass. As the ring continues to grow denser and approach the centre, 
its velocity and centrifugal force, as we have already said, must in- 
crease. A period must arrive, when its gravity towards the centre 
only equals the centrifugal force ; the equilibrium may still be pre- 
served : at a subsequent period, that force must exceed gravity. Were 
it a solid mass, the ring would now break and fly off under the centri- 
fugal impulse ; but in the case of an elastic or fluid mass, the ring will 
separate from the central body, and continue its revolution with the same 
velocity. The conformity of this supposition to known physical laws, 
is proved by experiments of Prof. Plateau, of Ghent. In these exper- 
iments, a spherule of oil, relieved from the action of gravity, was made 
to revolve upon a disc ; when a certain velocity is reached, the sphere 
" is rapidly flattened, and abandoning the disc, is transformed into a 
perfectly regular ring." Considering the changes which must continue 
to occur in the central mass, we find that similar rings must be suc- 
cessively thrown off at subsequent stages of its condensation, under 
the same conditions as the one we have mentioned. They will cease 
to be disengaged, whenever the central mass has become so condensed 
that die increase of centrifugal force arising from external condensa- 
tion shall be insufficient to detach them ; or whenever the cohesion 
between the particles, together with gravity, shall exceed die maxi- 
mum of centrifugal force. We have, therefore, rings of nebulous mat- 
ter revolving around the central mass ; the central mass itself, likewise 
rotating upon its axis; and both movements in the same direction. 
But in the rings themselves, changes must occur. We may suppote 
them separating into fragments ; each of which will continue to revolve 
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around the centre, each alto acquiring a movement of rotation in &e 
direction of its revolution. The proof of this also is furnished by the 
experiments already quoted. If we continue to turn the disc, after the 
separation of the ring, the oil, prevented from returning to the globular 
form, " divides itself into several isolated masses, of a globular form. 
These assume, at the instant of their formation, a movement of rotation 
upon themselves — a movement which constantly takes place in the 
same direction as that of the ring. 1 ' These fragments may continue 
to revolve separately, or they may finally unite, forming one large body 
which shall revolve about the central mass. The latter would appear 
the more probable supposition. Becoming in its turn more condensed, 
this body may throw off rings, successively detached, until a certain 
degree of solidity is reached. These rings may in their turn form 
bodies revolving around their primaries, or, it may be, they will revolve 
without breaking, like the rings of Saturn. It is almost needless to 
add, that the form assumed by the central mass, the bodies revolving 1 
around it, and their satellites, when they shall have condensed to the 
solid state, must be that of a solid of revolution, depressed at the 
extremities of the axis, and elevated around its centre, — in other words, 
a spheroid. 

We have thus endeavored clearly to state the Hypothesis of Laplace ; 
it remains to be seen how it accords with the known phenomena of 
our system. 

The Hypothesis accounts for the uniform revolution and rotation of 
the planets and their satellites in one direction ; for this uniformity is 
its necessary result. 

These motions should likewise be in the same, or nearly the same 
plane. Variations of density in different portions of the Nebula, in* 
equalities of attraction, or other local causes which may well be anti- 
cipated in so vast a body, will account for the comparatively small dif- 
ferences between the planes of the planetary motions ; the Hypothesis 
itself would indicate the general uniformity of inclination to the ecliptic 
which we find. 

We should also anticipate the motions of the planets in orbits nearly 
circular. At the same time, irregularities of action such as we have 
mentioned, seem amply sufficient to account for the actual eccentricity 
of their orbits ; an explanation which may be more satisfactory, when 
we reflect that the disturbing influences to which the earth is now sub- 
ject, actually produce a yearly change in its orbitual eccentricity. 

It will be observed that the Hypothesis makes no provision for the 
formation of cometary bodies. Indeed, when we consider their na- 
ture, and the laws which govern them, so widely different from those 
of the planets, we can hardly suppose them to have had an origin in 
all respects similar. It is universally admitted that the matter which 
composes them is extremely rare ; the great eccentricity of their or- 
bits, and the apparent irregularity of their inclinations to the ecliptic, 
have already been mentioned. These phenomena point to an origin 
extraneous to our system ; and such conjecture conflicts neither with 
our Hypothesis, nor with observed facts. If we suppose them to be 
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nebulous masses, of small extent, brought within the sphere of the 
Son's activity, and obeying the impulse thus received, their move- 
ments are well accounted for. In such a case, they would move in- 
differently in every direction, and at every possible inclination to the 
ecliptic. And since, in order to be influenced by the Sun, their velo- 
city, when they entered the sphere of its activity, must have been coo- 
fined within narrow limits, both in intensity and direction, they most 
move either in elongated elliptic, or hyperbolic orbits, which last, 
within our narrow sphere of observation, might easily be taken for 
parabolas. 

Lastly, the figures of the planets are precisely such as would result 
from the gradual condensation of nebulous matter while rotating oa 
a fixed axis. And in the case of Saturn, already mentioned as u 
exception, the rings which surround his equatorial regions seem a 
most striking coincidence with the results predicted of the rotation 
of uncondensed matter. 

The general phenomena of the Solar System seem therefore to be 
explained by the Hypothesis of Laplace. This is at least a strong 
recommendation in its favor. But there are many other facts which 
afford additional support. The admitted existence of nebulous matter 
in space at the present day, at least substantiates the possibility of the 
Hypothesis. Comets have been stated above to consist of nebulous 
matter ; and the explanation of meteoric showers, now generally re- 
ceived in the scientific world, is based upon the existence of bodies 
precisely similar in character to the grand primal Nebula of La- 
place. These bodies are composed of materials identical with some 
that abound on our planet, though combined in different proportions; 
a singular coincidence, surely, if the bodies in our system had bo 
common origin. 

Again, not only is the figure of the Earth such as would result from 
the condensation of a rotating fluid mass, but it is also universally ad- 
mitted that our globe must have been at one time in a fluid state,— 
probably by the agency of heat. The internal heat, sensible at a com- 
paratively insignificant depth, the crystalline structure of the primitive 
rocks, and other phenomena, point to such a state. How singular the 
coincidence between this primitive condition and the necessary results 
of the Hypothesis ! 

In concluding the arguments in favor of the Nebular Hypothesis, we 
must be permitted to anticipate one of the principal objections urged 
by its opponents. The moons of Uranus form an exception to the mi- 
form direction of the planets and their satellites. Their revolution is 
from east to west. Their inclination to the plane of the ecliptic is also 
very great, amounting to nearly 80°. So striking an inconsistency as 
this, it is urged, must be fatal to a theory based upon the absolute uni- 
formity of the planetary motions. It should hardly seem, however, 
that a single exception, and one for which a reason can be assigned in 
conformity with the Hypothesis itself, should suffice to overturn all the 
arguments in its favor. The law of gravity seemed at first directly to 
forbid the ascent of hydrogen ; and geologists were long unable to ac- 
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count for strata which appeared uppermost, when they certainly should 
have been undermost. 

In the rotation of the original nebula, great undulations must hare 
been produced throughout its mass. Suppose one of these undula- 
tions to have caused a fold, or " bouleversement," in the ring which 
formed Uranus. It is evident that the apparent " retrogression" of the 
satellites of that planet precisely corresponds to the result which such 
a " bouleversement" would produce. The " curl" of a wave has been 
adduced to illustrate the effect of the undulation ; and the original mo* 
tion in one direction, possessed by the nebulous ring, would be exactly 
the opposite after the supposed " bouleversement" occurred. Our limits 
forbid a more enlarged statement of this answer to an objection cer- 
tainly of no small weight. 

It has rarely happened, in the progress of science, that troth with- 
out mixture of error has been attained at one effort. Hardly less rare 
is it, that the evidence which convinces one, receives the ready and 
unqualified assent of all. The Nebular Hypothesis has met with op- 
ponents as well as advocates ; but whatever may be the final result of 
the contest, the cause of truth must ultimately prevail. The objec- 
tions to the Hypothesis are numerous ; our limits forbid more than m 
brief enumeration of the principal ones. 

It is urged that such a theory is derogatory to the character of the 
Almighty, since it would make Him a mere spectator of the operation 
of law, and is inconsistent with His attributes as Creator of the uni- 
verse. Such an objection can have but little weight. Experience has 
shown how unsafe it is to mark out, from our ideas of the Almighty, 
the mode in which his power may be exerted. Indeed, it might be 
difficult to show why this Hypothesis would call for less exertion of 
creative and superintending power, than the direct creation of our sys- 
tem as it now exists. The nebula must be created, and all the prop- 
erties and laws of matter impressed upon it ; and what is law but the 
continued and uniform operation of Divine will? And how much 
more consonant with the character of an Infinite Being, to call forth 
by a single fiat the germ of future worlds ; and to evolve from a mass 
" without form and void/' by the mysterious operation of laws im- 
pressed upon matter at its birth, the symmetry and beauty which reign 
among the works of His hand. 

The existence of nebulas in the heavens has been denied, since with 
telescopes of increased power, those which Herschel pronounced irre- 
solvable have been resolved into stars. It must not be forgotten, how- 
ever, that new nebulas have also been discovered by these instruments, 
which they cannot resolve ; and which therefore still afford grounds* 
for supposing true nebulas to exist. But even admitting that the so- 
called nebulas are all distant clusters of stars, the Hypothesis is still 
possible, since the existence of nebulous matter in space, as comets, 
and the sources of meteoric showers, is no longer matter of specula- 
tion. The Zodiacal light is also supposed by many to be a body of 
the same nature, revolving in close proximity to the Sun. Should 
this supposition be confirmed, it would seem more than probable, as 
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has been suggested by Laplace himself, that it is composed of sa- 
bulous matter, not condensed at the formation of our system, sod at- 
tracted by the Sun to its own neighborhood. 

It has been our aim, in these few pages, rather to state the Hypoth- 
esis sud the arguments connected with it, than to enter upon a demos- 
stration either of its truth or falsity. This course seemed to be indi- 
cated at once by the appropriate character and the limits of this essay. 
Indeed, a complete and satisfactory train of argument, either for or 
against the Hypothesis, is hardly at present to be expected. We hart 
seen that it meets the first requisite of all Hypotheses — an explsaauoi 
of the phenomena ; and although apparent difficulties hare arisen, then 
may be accounted for in accordance with itself, and with the geneia! 
laws of nature. It is not enough, however, that a theory meets ihs 
circumstances of the case. The burden of proof rests with its advo- 
cates, not with its opponents ; and even should all admit that this met 
be the true explanation, it still remains to be shown that it is. As jet, 
no" expehmentum crucis" has been discovered ; no touchstone, either 
of fact or argument, by which its absolute truth or falsity must stand 
revealed. The want of such a touchstone should not, however, detract 
from the force of the. reasoning already adduced. This should hare 
its due weight ; and until its insufficiency is clearly established, tot 
Hypothesis msy claim not to be rejected, if it be not yet received. 
That apparent exceptions — as in the case of Uranus— should occur, 
is perhaps to be expected ; for no general law is free from them. If 
the exception alluded to is not yet fully explained, it is a serious defi- 
ciency. But until it can be clearly shown that the principle tbereia 
involved is absolutely incompatible with those upon which the Hypoth- 
esis is based, such an exception by no means suffices to overturn tat 
theory. An important variation in effect may often be based to s slight 
modification of the original cause ; an absolute difference of the sns- 
ciple must be proved before the exception can be employed in refuting 
the supposed law. 

Instances are not unfrequent where Hypotheses have long remained 
as it were " on the isthmus of a middle state ;" their truth far from 
established, while yet their falsity is by no means ascertained. The 
electrocal theories of Franklin and Dufay, the emission and unds- 
latory theories of light, are familiar examples of the difficulty often 
experienced in arriving at any certain conclusion. In each case, both 
Hypotheses seem to afford every requisite explanation ; but one, it is 
plain, must be either partly or wholly false, even if the other is me. 
An acute writer* has strongly objected to both the theories of bint, 
on the ground that we can never prove the existence of either am sis- 
real medium, or luminous particles ; but it would be meet eapsiW- 
sophical to reject both on this account. Let us rather wait, in sash 
cases, for the accumulation of new phenomena, the invsetigatisn sf 
laws now unknown, and the increased experience, which the pi 
of science is sure to bring. Thus it was that by the invention 

• John Stnait Mill—" A System of Ltgi*»" *e. 
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i telescope Galileo wu enabled to show his opponents the phases of 
i Venus— which both had acknowldged was the sole desideratum of his 
argument. And thus, it may be, future years will enable philosophers 
i! to determine many of the " vexatie quaestiones," which their limited 
d powers of observation and argument are now unable to master. 
ii Whatever result time may bring about, — whether it establish or 
i refute the Hypothesis of Laplace, — Science will have gained by the 
r discussion. It has been well said,* that " the function of Hypotheses 
I is absolutely indispensable in Science," since they serve at least to 
g combine and classify the phenomena already within our knowledge ; 
B and they must in all cases be the first step from known facts to their 
unknown causes. More than this, they often direct inquiry into paths 
hitherto untrodden ; thus leading to results unexpected sb they are val- 
I uable. The Nebular Hypothesis is calculated to excite peculiar inter- 
jj est from the nature of the subject ; a theme no less grand than the 
mode in which Omnipotence called into being the countless systems 
j of the Universe. The truths of Astronomy are presented in their sub- 
f limest form ; it is their relation to the Great First Cause which we 
seek. Those who fear that the truths of Science may conflict with 
i the truths of Revelation, may shrink from the views it unfolds. To 
, our minds, no idea of an Infinite Being can be more sublime, than that 
of One who reigns by universal Law. By its mysterious power, plan- 
ets and suns pursue their trackless path through the abysses of infinite 
space ; its all-pervading influence guides the acorn dropping from the 
parent oak. Inert matter, obeying its impulse, is fashioned into the 
symmetry and beauty of worlds ; and the minutest atom on those vast 
theatres of life depends for its movements on the same unerring gui- 
dance. Well may we exclaim, with Hooker — " of Law no less can 
be asserted, than that her seat is the bosom of God, and her voice the 
harmony of the universe. 1 ' How infinitely glorious the Being, of 
whose will this law, so powerful, so all-pervading, so mysterious, is 
but the unvarying expression ! 
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THE INFLUENCE OF PAPACY ON THE MIDDLE AGES. 

BY O. BUCKINGHAM WILLCOX, NORWICH, CONN. 

The history of the Supreme Pontiffs of the Roman Church is well 
worthy of the careful investigation which has, more especially within 
a few years, been directed to it. In an age of stern and ferocious bar- 
barism, when men might be supposed to be little heedful of spiritual 
authority, we observe a religious institution, boasting a Galilean fisher- 
man as it 8 founder, gradually advancing from the control of an episco- 
pal benefice to an authority which calls the Eternal City from its ruins 
once again to dictate laws to the world. 

♦John Stuart Mill—" A Syrian of Logic," fco. 
vol. xiii. 51 
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How a victory over temporal powers could have been won with spir- 
itual arms ; how the haughtiest princes could have been made to bow 
in servile homage to a spiritual sovereign, in no wise their superior u 
personal sanctity ; and what has been the influence of this strange re- 
ligious domination upon Christendom, are questions of as deep practi- 
cal as historical interest. A just solution of the former is indispensa- 
ble to, and will partly furnish a reply to the latter. 

We shall not meddle with the question so fiercely debated era 
among orthodox Protestants with regard to the authority and jurisdic- 
tion of the clergy in the Apostolic age. It suffices for our purpose to 
descend two or three centuries, to a period when all agree that the 
Christian world was under the jurisdiction of a limited number of me- 
tropolitan Bishops. Among these prelates, for indeed a long period 
nominally coequal in dignity, the Bishop of Rome gradually acquired 
the precedence. 

The first and most obvious explanation of this precedence occurs ia 
the superior political importance of his See. But there were many 
causes, arising from the circumstances and constitution of the Church, 
which naturally induced a centralization of power. Not the least im- 
portant of these was the condition of the Empire. 

The strong tendency toward absolute despotism, so clearly developed 
during the decline of the Roman Empire, prepared the way for in as- 
sumption of authority by the metropolitan Bishop, which" would not 
have otherwise been tolerated. We do not refer merely to the misera- 
ble rabble, who supported their bodies from day to day upon the boun- 
ty, and their minds upon the brutal amphitheatrical amusements pro- 
vided by the Emperors. From them, while their mouths were tilled 
and their eyes amused, nothing but submission was to be expected. 
Habitual subjection had extinguished within them first the hope and 
then the love of freedom. The iron had entered into their souls. 

But the same principle had operated, though with less degrading 
effect, upon the distant sections of the Empire. To the awful sway of 
the Mistress of the World, the nations had bowed in submissive ref- 
erence together. Powerful monarchs became obedient vassals. Inde- 
J>endent states were reduced to provinces. Mankind were taught w 
ive for Rome. Her supremacy was to*be undisputed and eternal. 
Thus an accustomed subservience, from century to century, prepared 
the mind for an usurpation which the free spirit of our happier age re- 
jects with disdain. The natural equality of our race, as the children 
of one Common Father, has become generally known and compre- 
hended. The idea of a Universal Bishop has therefore to encounter 
a strong and reasonable abhorrence in the common sense of men. 
But, at the rise of the Papacy, the current of popular opinion had been 
made to set in precisely the opposite direction. To substitute a spir- 
itual for a political despotism was therefore but to follow the natural 
course of events. 

The operation of the principle referred to was not subverted by the 
independence which the Northern nations wrested from the declining 
Empire. They did, indeed, cease to tremble at her military power. 
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But her moral and intellectual influence she could lose only with her 
existence. It is a just and admirable remark of Mr. Hallam, that " as 
captive Greece subdued her Roman conqueror, so Rome in her turn 
cast the fetters of a moral captivity upon the fierce invaders of the 
North." We must not forget here, that, in an ignorant and supersti- 
tious age, though men may not patiently submit to political tyranny, 
they more readily surrender themselves to a spiritual .abomination ; and 
a spiritual domination was all at which the Papacy for many centuries 
aimed. So it appears that the intellectual supremacy of the Empire 
was a sufficient foundation for the mildly-exerted authority of the Pon- 
tiffs. 

But another cause for the concentration of power in the Papacy arose 
from within the Church in consequence of the emergencies of her sit- 
uation. The countenance and patronage of the Emperors after their 
conversion to Christianity supported and enhanced ecclesiastical au- 
thority. But the removal by Constantino of the seat of empire to By- 
zantium left the widowed Church of the Latins to maintain her su- 
premacy alone. Under the patronage of the Emperor at the eastern 
Capital, grew up a weak, dependent, spiritless religious Establishment, 
known to our age as incomparably the most corrupt system in Christen- 
dom — the Greek Church. Depending for its very origin, no less than 
for its maintenance, upon the caprice of the Emperors, it prolonged its 
unnatural and worthless existence together with the other appendages 
of the court. But the Latin Church, fortunately for itself, was left to 
struggle almost alone with adversity and peril. Amid the fierce bar- 
barians who had overspread the delightful plains of Italy, it was forced 
to maintain itself by the ability of its Pontiffs and by whatsoever of 
the pure religious element still remained amid its corruptions. Still 
farther the pitiable and increasing imbecility of the Empire plainly 
foretokened that its authority would shortly become a very precarious 
reliance. Tho fall of the Empire involved a still greater danger to the 
spiritual power ; for they had been intimately and almost indissolubly 
associated. 

In this double exigency nothing but a sleepless vigilance and an in- 
defatigable energy could save the Latin Church from foundering amid 
the general wreck of the Empire. But for more effective action, a uni- 
ty of purpose and of effort was indispensable. The sagacity of the 
clergy readily suggested the importance of concentrating the ecclesias- 
tical authority in one single Head. Hence arose another of the great 
leading causes which contributed to enhance the power of the Papacy. 

The tendency toward a spiritual despotism being once wrought into 
the constitution of the Church, all her subsequent development served 
but 4o aggrandize the Central Power. The prosperity of the True 
Faith became, in a measure, identified with the prosperity of the Pa- 
pacy. The bishops, whose jealousy it might be supposed would have 
counteracted the rising importance of the Roman See, appear to have 
been, in the earlier centuries, mainly actuated by a concern for the com- 
mon safety. Subsequently they began to usurp, each within the limits 
of his own jurisdiction, privileges and immunities similar to those 
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claimed by the Pontiffs from the Church Universal. They met how* 
ever with a most determined and uncompromising resistance. The 
laymen and inferior clergy readily tolerated a supreme Patriarchal au- 
thority, imposing no heavy burdens upon individual Christians and ven- 
erable for its supposed succession from the Apostles, to whom had 
been entrusted the defense of the Church against the gates of Hell. 
But they had vqry different views of mere provincial prelates, of whose 
persona] vices they were often well aware, whose spiritual dignity wis 
far less imposing, and whose exactions were more burdensome and 
more manifestly abused to the support of their own private luxuries. 
They appealed to the Pontiffs against the usurpations of the prelates. 
The Pontiffs, espousing their cause, appeared in the plausible light of 
champions of popular freedom. The enthusiasm thus awakened in 
their favor constituted another of the influences which combined to en- 
hance their authority. 

In addition to these more general and comprehensive causes coop- 
erated several historical events of too particular a nature to be discussed 
here at length. They were briefly such as the foundation of the tem- 
poral power of the Popes by Pepin le Gros ; the devotion shown to- 
ward the Holy See by many of the Saints in their Apostolic labors, es- 
pecially by St. Boniface in Germany ; the career of Charlemagne ; 
the rejection of the authority of the German Emperors in Papal elec- 
tions ; and in an eminent degree the False Decretals of Isidore. 

The same circumstances to which the Papacy owed the increase of 
its authority, determined in a measure its bearing upon the interests of 
Christendom. There are however some influences of a more general 
nature which demand a particular examination. 

We wish to consider the influence of the Papacy in contradistinc- 
tion from that of the Church. But so intimately are they connected, 
historically, theologically, politically, so completely have their interests 
been identified, that, in attempting to discriminate, we are in danger of 
obtaining only a partial and inadequate view of either. Much there- 
fore of what we have to say will apply as well to the Church as to the 
Papacy, which latter was frequently only the origin of the former. 

The intellectual influence of the Pontiffs was indisputably favorable 
to the advancement of society. In the earlier centuries of their suc- 
cession this influence is much less manifest. The reason is obvious. 
Recently deprived of the protection of the Emperors of the West ; 
exposed to imminent peril from the violence of the barbarians who filled 
the Capital, they had little leisure to attempt or encourage the peaceful 
pursuits of literature. Even at this period, however, the prominence 
given to the religious element in society, by the erection of an inde- 
pendent ecclesiastical authority, induced a general attention to theolo- 
£y\pyhich, biassed and unenlightened as it would appear in the nine- 
teenthV?entury, was undoubtedly superior to any other intellectual cul- 
tivation practiced when the gloom of the dark ages was settling down 
upon Europe. 

But if we look to the period when the acquisition of temporal do- 
minion and the release from dread of barbarian violence enabled the 
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Pontiffs to encourage letters, we cannot injustice deny that the litera- 
ture of Europe is heavily indebted to their patronage. As we trace 
the course of history from the ninth century down to the fifteenth, a pe- 
riod during which the Papal power was steadily piogressing, we ob- 
serve as steady a progress of intellectual cultivation. In the thirteenth 
century the Papacy was at the acme of its glory and its power. The 
thirteenth century was the brightest era in the literature of the middle 
ages previous to the revival of letters. Nor is this coincidence mere- 
ly accidental. The Pontiffs of that age patronized learning with the 
zeal of Maecenas and the liberality of the Medici. Innocent III was 
incomparably the finest scholar of his age. At Paris, at Bologna, at 
Rome, he prosecuted his studies before he assumed the Apostolic chair. 
Subsequently he founded a professorship of grammar, dialectics and 
logic, in every cathedral, and conferred extraordinary privileges and 
immunities upon the University of Paris. Honorius III, Innocent IV, 
Alexander IV, Urban IV, Nicholas IV, all adopted the same enlight- 
ened policy.* If we except the monasteries, literature was nowhere 
so assiduously patronized and prosecuted as in the Papal court. The 
recovery of ancient manuscripts of the classics, the cultivation of a 
Ciceronian purity and finish in composition, and the study of scholas- 
tic theology, did, it must be confessed, often abstract the Pontiffs' at- 
tention from their spiritual duties. But the world is, we believe, of 
opinion that their literature is of more advantage to the intellect than 
their patriarchal blessings could have been to the soul ; and that the 
sanctity of their private lives was of that peculiar sort which could be 
exalted and refined by the study of pagan classics. 

But the mere cultivation of elegant literature by individual Pontiffs, 
conveys but a very inadequate conception of the intellectual influence 
of the Papacy. Their example diffused a general love of intelligence 
throughout the various ranks of the clergy. The establishment of 
professorships at the metropolitan cathedrals connected the pursuits of 
knowledge with the services of religion. The monasteries no longer 
engrossed the entire learning of the times. Many an episcopal palace 
became a centre of intelligence, and the right reverend Fathers in God 
devoted to the refining and elevating cultivation of letters the time 
which had been occupied in mercenary intrigue and simony. 

The influence of so general a diffusion of knowledge is clearly man- 
ifest, and pleasingly distinguishes the civilization of the thirteenth from 
that of the preceding centuries. The barbarous magnificence of the 
feudal courts was softened, by the introduction of this new element, 
into something of the grace and elegance of our own age. The intel- 
ligence of the thirteenth century, encouraged by the Pontiffs, would 
indeed appear puerile and finical in the nineteenth. In no department 
of learning do we recognize the love of solid and valuable acquisi- 
tions. The classics were diligently pursued. But it was for the mere 
purpose of purifying and polishing style. The noble memorial of 
Greek and Roman genius were abandoned by the philosophers to the 

* Lardnsr. 
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jurists. With the exception of Aristotle, hardly a single classical wri- 
ter appears to have been consulted as much for his thoughts as for the 
dress in which he clothed them. Theology amounted to little more 
than Damn speculation and fierce discussion upon questions which 
have long since been given over to the ingenuity of children. Chem- 
istry and medicine hardly reached beyond the miserable empiricism 
of alchimy. Jurisprudence alone seems to have made any progress 
worth the mention. 

It were certainly preferable that the Pontiffs should have encouraged 
a more leasonable spirit of inquiry. We regret that they knew link 
and cared less about those strengthening and invigorating studies which 
it was reserved for the revival of letters to introduce. We regret that 
they should have directed the mental energy, which, in its proper chan- 
nel, might have advanced society for ages, and anticipated the splendid 
era of the seventeenth century, to such frippery as is now hardly ad- 
mitted among female accomplishments. But, however idle their stud- 
ies, it was far better that men should handle the pen than the sword, 
that they should sharpen their acumen by speculation than by intrigue. 

In the political character of the Papacy the enlightened and liberal 
spirit of our age finds little to admire. But a careful consideration of 
the times will discover even here some redeeming features, not indeed 
in the system itself, but in its bearing on the civilization of Europe. 
Before the comparatively recent adoption by the European States of 
the admirable principle of the Balance of Power, the constitution of 
society furnished very little protection against a dangerous consolida- 
tion of political authority. In our age, the courtesy maintained be- 
tween even rival powers, the general abhorrence of any overt and un- 
justifiable transgression of the rights of nations would in almost any 
event be a sufficient guarantee against a Universal Despotism. But 
the barbarous spirit of the dark ages was far less scrupulous. Men 
had not learned the falsity and inhumanity of the maxim that might 
makes right. The destinies of Europe were therefore bandied about 
from sovereign to sovereign, as one master-spirit after another rose to 
the supremacy. The Papal power operated (feebly and inadequately 
we confess, but still it operated) to check this evil. Commencing its 
career long before the temporal thrones of Europe were reared, con- 
tinuing from age to age while they successively rose and fell, preserv- 
ing an unvarying system, it acted (we do not say voluntarily, for it* 
course is not to be defended on moral grounds) somewhat as a grand 
regulator upon the complicated and ponderous machinery of interna- 
tional policy. A single glance at the German Empire will serve for 
an illustration. It is the opinion of judicious historians that but for the 
prodigious energy and the unconquerable will of Hildebrand, the Em- 
perors would have established a despotism incomparably more galling 
and oppressive than that at which he was himself aiming. Charles V, 
nearly five centuries later, openly professed his intention of making 
the Council of Trent subservient to his own elevation to the spiritual 
as well as temporal supremacy of Europe. Nor was there, after the 
battle of Pavia, any power in Christendom from the interference of 
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which he had more to apprehend than from that of Pope Clement VII. 
That there was a ruling love of despotism in the Papacy is manifest. 
It is no less manifest that, had the Papacy existed alone, or in a mora 
enlightened and liberal age, its influence must have been one of un- 
mingled evil. But amid the barbarism and tyranny by which it was 
surrounded, " a spark of freedom," to adopt the fine expression of Gib- 
bon, " was produced by this collision of adverse servitude." 

The moral influence of the Papacy varied with the countries in 
which it was exerted. Beyond question the personal character of the 
Pontiffs was generally bad. In Italy, and to some extent in all the 
southern nations of Europe, this was perfectly well understood. Him 
upon whom the distant nations looked as one armed with the thunders 
and the promises of the Almighty and the commissioned agent of His 
will, they knew to be a cunning and unprincipled trickster. The in- 
fluence of the Pontiffs in the southern nations was therefore to bring 
the Church and its services into contempt. But the central and north- 
ern nations were very differently affected. They knew little about the 
private vices which disgraced the chair of St. Peter and transformed 
the Vatican into a brothel. 

" Datance lend* enchantment to the view." 

The Pontiff was still to them what his sacred functions demanded 
that he should be. They trembled before the majesty which was armed 
with the terrors of a Divine Sanction. The haughty princes and no- 
bles who boasted that " their will was their law," whom neither fear 
nor pity often turned from their purpose, could yet be tamed into sub- 
mission by the threatened ban of excommunication. Beyond the lim- 
its of information therefore, with regard to their private immoralities, 
the authority of the Pope exerted a conservative influence. 

We have mentioned excommunications, a word, the very mention of 
which for centuries made the ears of men to tingle. In the Apostolic 
age this rite was resorted to, as among Protestants at present, in the 
case of incorrigible offenders, but with the utmost grief and reluctance, 
without denunciation, and without civil consequences. With this sim- 
ple and scriptural rite the Northern barbarians, upon their conversion, 
associated the terrible ceremonial with which the pagan priesthood 
were wont to denounce the anger of the Gods upon obnoxious individ- 
uals.* The Christian clergy impiously favored the delusion and man- 
ufactured from it the most formidable engine of spiritual despotism of 
either ancient or modern times. We have suggested one valuable ten- 
dency of the authority which it conferred on the Pontiffs. Its abuses 
are too manifest to require a particular consideration. 

The evil influences of the Papacy are mostly so obvious as to render 
superfluous any extended observations upon them. One or two of the 
more comprehensive may be mentioned in this connection. 

The proscription of free inquiry and the inhibition of private judg- 
ment, in matters of religion, crushed in its germ the proper develop- 

*Moib<*im. 
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ment of the human mind. Reducing all theological doctrines to a Pro- 
onratean criterion of its own erection, it stinted alike the intellect and 
the heart, and compelled mankind to tread the narrow round of a self- 
styled orthodoxy, visiting, with the most terrible denunciations of Di- 
vine vengeance, whoever dared to question the ipse dixit of the Holy 
See. 

The institution of external forms as the criterion of religious char- 
acter was a mischief fearfully prolific of a sanctimonious hypocrisy, of 
which the world has hardly to the present day discovered the danger 
and the extent. The Papacy is, however, responsible for this as for 
innumerable other abuses, only as the organ of the Church. 

The debasing influence of the sale of indulgences is sufficiently ob- 
vious. But though exclusively chargeable upon those Pontiffs who 
weTe guilty of it, it was an evil unknown till about the revival of let- 
ters — it was then introduced in an emergency. It would be unjust to 
charge upon the Papacy, as such, a depravity peculiar to only one or 
two of its members. 

Whatsoever good influences we have ascribed to the Holy See were 
good, only relatively, and as exerted upon an ignorant, barbarous, and 
superstitious age. Without judging either institutions or individuals by 
their own contemporaries rather than by the maxims of later and more 
enlightened periods, we shall manifestly fail to read history aright. 

It is impossible for those who are favored with the light and liberty 
of the nineteenth century, and of a country like our own, to appreciate 
the emotions with which the Supreme Pontiffs were regarded amid 
the darkness and servile superstition of the middle ages. The delu- 
ded layman, conscious of his own moral infirmity, and looking forward 
with trembling solicitude to the awful mysteries of eternity, might well 
revere a personage to whom the Almighty had committed the gates of 
Heaven and Hell. To him the successor of St. Peter appeared as 
the peculiar favorite of Heaven. Like the ancient prophet, while 
others waited in the vestibule without, he was admitted to the imme- 
diate presence-chamber of the Most High. His Divine mission was 
attested by sanctions as terrible as his office was exalted. The bless- 
ings of his favor and the terrors of his anger alike despised the nar- 
row limits of the present life. In the one hand he bore the keys which 
unlock the gates of the Celestial City ; with the other he wielded the 
bolt of Divine vengeance, and released the Powers of Darkness to 
their dreadful work. Before such authority, the dignity of mere tem- 
poral sovereigns, the favor which could never save from the Second 
Death, the anger which could pursue its victim only to the grave, faded 
into insignificance. 

How to prodigious a power over the consciencee and the souls of 
men was employed we have feebly attempted to show. The catalogue 
of hideous crimes and vices which have at times disgraced the Apos- 
tolic Chair, rivals in its blackness and its vileneaa the annals of the 
Emperors of pagan Rome. Too often has the sucoeseor of St Peter 
been the follower of Satan, and the Vicar of Heaven the agent of Hell. 
Too often has the awful sanctity of a Divine Commission served some 
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hollow-hearted libertine as a lure for his victim and the keys of Para- 
dise to unlock the treasuries of superstitious princes. The care of 
the Vicegerent of God has been shared between the ministrations of 
the altar and the caresses of harlots, and from the same lips have is- 
sued at once the patriarchal blessing and the reeking fumes of de- 
bauchery. Some honorable exceptions there were, and we look back 
with delight upon the mild and heavenly radiance • which they cast 
upon the Egyptian darkness surrounding them ; some who, like the 
sixth Adrian, passed from the silence and seclusion of a priory to 
maintain their pure but feeble influence amid the mercenary bustlers of 
the Papal court, bitterly sighing, meanwhile, for the serene devotion 
of the lonely cell. But their lives were cast on evil times. Few and 
very sorrowful were the days of their pilgrimage ; and they soon made 
way for successors of more daring ambition and less scrupulous con- 
sciences. 

It will hardly be expected that after contemplating so appalling a 
scene of iniquity as the history of the Papacy presents, we should 
draw from the whole a conclusion favorable to the civilization of Eu- 
rope. Were the personal vices of the Pontiffs our only proper crite- 
rion, we should decide at once and without hesitation. But a judg- 
ment based upon so narrow a foundation must be miserably partial and 
inadequate. Many correlative considerations, altogether abstracted 
from individual virtues or vices, must be duly weighed and appreciated. 
Upon some of these we have remarked at length ; and when all are 
allowed the full weight which belongs to them, we incline, though hes- 
itatingly, yet in common with some of the wisest and best men who 
have reviewed those gloomy ages, to think favorably of the Papal in- 
fluence upon its contemporaries. 

We intend no courtesy to the Pontiffs. In truth, if true, it is but a 
sorry boast that, professing to address mankind as the commissioned 
ministers of the Most High, and to guide our wandering race by the 
pure effulgence of a light from Heaven, they should have left the 
world in doubt whether many of them were lunatics or hypocrites ; 
or at best should, in the judgment of charity, have somewhat melio- 
rated the barbarism of the most barbarous age of the Christian era. 

Dismal indeed must have been the darkness which such a torch 
could have enlightened, and it is with gratitude to the Common Father 
that amid the increasing light of a more auspicious era, we turn from 
gazing upon so dark a picture of folly and of crime. 

voi* xiii. 53 
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THE STREAM OF SONG. 

Meeeily, merrily glideth free, 
Murmuring down to a troubled sea, 
The glorious stream — 
The stream of Song. 

Out from its pearly bed springing bright, 
Poureth it silvery floods of light — 
A beautiful stream, 
Sublime and strong. 

Gently it wandereth mid sweet flowers, 
Catching the smiles of the joyous hours, 
Pursuing its waves 
Of rippled light 

Swift as a cataract down it rushes — 
Silently through mossy dells it gushes, 
Meandering on 
In wayward fljght 

Slowly and solemnly moveth now — 
Sad as a funeral dirge its flow 
Of waters unseen — 
The stream of Song. 

Quietly, mournfully glide its waves, 
Slow as a march to the land of graves ; 
And murmuring low, 
They flow along. 

Hushed are its musical tones of glee ; 
Hoarse as the voice of a troubled sea 
It hurryeth on — 
A tireless wave. 

Thus wayward, fitfully like a dream, 
Joyfully, mournfully glides the stream 
Of varying song 
Down to the grave ! 
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THE DEVIL'S PULPIT. 

" Love, Love ! thou passionate in joy and woe ! 
And canst thou hope for cloudless peace below — 
Here where bright tnings most die?" 

Mas. Hkmaivb. 

I am not a fatalist. I would not disrobe the mind of its angel dra- 
pery, and degrade it to the level of a mere machine, yet I see many 
things in nature, many occurrences in life, which plainly speak of a 
guiding and governing hand, an immutable law, whose decrees can be 
violated only at a fearful hazard. The error of the Fatalist consists in 
this, that, by ascribing every human action to the direct will of God, 
he strips our race of that free agency which alone makes us responsi- 
ble beings, and which is an essential element of a probationary state, 
forgetting that his own free choice — whether it be good or ill — is fol- 
lowed by a train of inevitable results, and that this choice is therefore 
the sovereign arbiter of his destiny. 

If a mariner in the Northern Ocean is driven by a furious tempest 
to the verge of the boiling Maelstrom, and, despite every exertion, is 
drawn into its circling currents, the guilt of suicide cannot be charged 
upon him ; but if he approaches the whirlpool on a calm, sunny day, 
and deliberately guides his barque into its outer circle, then the free 
agency which he has exerted, the choice which he has made, gives to 
the action a criminal character, and however much he may struggle 
against the wave which bears him onward, he is nevertheless respon- 
sible for the result, since its cause was voluntary. 

Something like this takes place in the moral world. Two things 
are placed before us — virtue and vice — each of which has certain in- 
evitable consequences, and between which every man must choose. • 
This choice once made, his destiny is fixed — inevitable results follow, 
and though he cannot avert them, though the hand of Fate is upon 
him, yet that fate is the consequence of his choice, and hence arises 
his responsibility. When therefore you behold a man struggling in 
the Maelstrom of iniquity, and whirled rapidly into its dark vortex, call 
it destiny, if you please, but remember that it is a chosen destiny, the 
resultant of his own conduct, and not of God's will. 

There is a dark page in the history of the past, dear reader, over 
which I would have you pause. In the life of one man have 1 seen 
the workings of a destiny so manifest and terrible, of a fate so merci- 
less and yet so just, that I would hold it up as a beacon light to those 
who let passion and impulse guide the helm which should answer only 
to the touch of Reason. 1 would have you see, in the very first flash- 
ings of jealousy and revenge, a slumbering flame which the breath of 
circumstances will kindle into a furious blaze, shrouding peace, and 
joy, and honor, in its burning folds, and leaving in the heart but the 
charred and broken fragments of happiness and purity. I would have 
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you feel that uncontrolled passion is a subtle poison which causes an 
inflammation both of the mental and moral system ; a poison that acts 
upon the judgment with a fearfully destructive energy ; a poison, one 
drop of which is death. But the tragedy of a life cannot be compressed 
within the brief limits of a magazine ; the agony, the guilt of years, 
cannot be painted upon the narrow canvas of an hour, and it is only 
upon the last act of the drama, upon the closing scenes of a dark and 
eventful life, that I shall at present dwell. 

Nestled amid the shade of circling hills, its northern limit washed 
by the crystal waves of an inland lake, and buried in a demi -forest of 
arching trees, my native village wins even from the passing traveler, 
whose eye roves carelessly over the fleeting landscape, many an ex- 
pression of delight and surprise ; and in truth " the village of the vale," 
as it has been not inaptly termed, might well compare, in the wild ro- 
mance of its history, the grand and solemn beauty of its surrounding 
scenery, the quiet happiness and simplicity of its inhabitants, and the 
artless but winning loveliness of its " daughters fair,* with any other 
which has formed the theme of the painter's pencil or the poet's song. 
It is a flower in a rocky cave ; a gem in an iron casket ; beauty set in 
grandeur. 

Leaping adown the hills that form its southeastern boundary flows a 
clear and sparkling streamlet, but not in the gay sunlight do its waves 
flash like liquid crystal, but darkly along the depths of a mountain 
gorge, where the sun rays never penetrate, and where the rocks around 
are damp and dripping with the dews of earth it wends its solitary 
way, now expanding into a broad and circular lake, then winding 
through some narrow and tortuous channel, or again leaping madly from 
the top of some high crag, and pouring its sheet of melted silver upon 
the dark rocks below. And where it shoots from its mountain prison 
into the warm sunlight, dashing adown an inclined plane of gray and 
broken rocks, its high walls 'suddenly pause, as if to gaze with wonder 
and admiration upon the broad and beautiful plain spread out before 
them. Underneath lies a broad platform of rock, level as the surface 
of the stormless sea, and slightly elevated above the stream that goes 
murmuring by. It is a beautiful scene — the gorge — the waterfall — the 
rock — the landscape — a strange blending of grandeur and grace, of 
beauty and sublimity, of the Gothic and Corinthian. 

It was a sunny day in June, and at the entrance of the ravine a gay 
party were engaged in laughing but earnest conversation. The prom- 
inent figures of the group were a lady and gentleman, whose mutual 
glances, as the gay jest and quick retort went round, were eloquent of 
that affection which can live but once, and lives forever. Descended 
from an Italian family, on whose ancestral scroll were blazoned the em- 
blems of nobility, Claude Leon had all the fierce pride and passionate 
earnestness of his race, and though an exile, and his father before him, 
from his own sunny land, though his native sky and native shore had 
faded from his view when but an infant, yet he had not forgotten his 
high lineage, but exhibited in his lofty air and fiery glance the pride 
and daring of an Italian noble. He had lived in my native village but 
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a single year, and yet strange stories were whispered round of his past 
career. And surely, none could feel the influence of his fierce eye, 
and mark the quick and glowing movement of his thoughts, without 
feeling that he was a child of passion, a creature of impulse, a rud- 
derless barque upon a stormy and furious ocean. His dark, suspicious 
glance was never still. From eye to eye and face to face it passed 
with a rapid but earnest glare, as if he feared that every hand grasped 
an assassin's dagger, and every smile masked a treacherous heart. 
His acquaintances were few in number, and even they could scarcely 
brook his imperious temper, his suspicious, and almost insulting ques- 
tions, and the sudden bursts of passion which often marred his finely 
cut, and even beautiful features. 

And this man of impulse, of unchecked and uncontrolled feeling, 
this haughty child of a haughty race, with the passionate blood of Ita- 
ly bounding through his veins, had learned, in the presence of the fair 
maiden by his side, to smother passion, to act the calm and reasonable 
man, for he loved — loved with the fierce ardor that is born of a southern 
clime, loved wildly, fiercely, and forever. And strangely enough Lou- 
ise M returned this love. His opposite in every respect, with 

no one feeling or ruling motive common to both, she had yet yielded to 
the rapid growth of an affection which was as ardent as it was unac- 
countable. Eighteen summers had showered their gifts of flowers and 
sunshine upon her bead, and left her a model of graceful and innocent 
beauty. Her figure was petite, but faultless in its mould ; her hair of a 
glossy brown fell in rebellious but beautiful clusters upon the clear snow 
of her neck and bosom ; her cheeks were round and full, tinged with 
the flush of health and happiness, and gay with playful dimples, while 
her dark blue eye, swimming in a flood of liquid love, was a sure and 
unerring index of a generous heart. Alas ! she could not read in her 
lover's earnest glance, the veiled flashings of a proud and revengeful 
spirit : she could not hear in the music tones tbst whispered to her of 
love the subdued murmurings of wild and dangerous passion. 

Let us trace back a little the thread of a wild and devious life. Let 
us bare to the sunlight the mysterious depths of a troubled heart, and 
atrip from the face of guilt and crime its mask of purity. 

Midnight — silence— a dying father and a heartless son ! The wan 
and wasted invalid, grateful to the Savior whose love has ransomed him 
from endless death, has bequeathed a portion of his wealth to the 
Church. The will, with its trembling signature, lies on the snowy cov- 
ering of his couch. The expectant heir grasps it with eager hand, his 
flashing eye leaps from word to word, and, as he reads the legacy of 
the dying Christian, blood rushes to his heated brow, fury burns in his 
fierce heart, his passionate spirit tramples upon the solemnity of death, 
and the miscreant curses his dying father. Claude Leon, that curse 
was thine ! 

A lofty hall — a kneeling maiden and an angry brother ! Pale, and 
emaciate with want, thinly clad, and scarcely able to lift her imploring 
hands, the erring sister pleads for pardon. She has dared to follow the 
impulse of her heart ; she has given her hand to an inferior in rank and 
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famine, bat not in affection's wealth, she has seen him yield slowly to 
the pressure of misery and want, and now she has come to the home of 
her brother — onee, alas ! it was hsr home ! — to seek his forgiveness tad 
his aid. There are tears in her beautiful eyes, there is eloquence is 
her trembling words, there is a throbbing heart beneath her scanty robe. 
She pleads for her husband as none but a wife can plead, she calls opt 
thousand memories of the past, a thousand recollections of happier 
days, and, by the remembrance of these, she implores his pardon, but 
the accursed fiend hurls her from him with an oath, and as his trembling 
menials drag her from his presence, he curses the suffering and repent- 
ant sister. Claude Leon, that curse was thine ! 

Morning — a grassy lawn — a combat ! Face to face, with the weap- 
ons of death firmly grasped in their hands, two erring mortals wait the 
fearful signal. A chance word, the accident of a moment, has kindled 
the altar fires of passion, and it burns with a fearful glow. Blood alone 
can smother its furious blaze ; blood alone can atone for outraged honor! 
The word is given — the bullet flies — a victim falls ! There is a red 
stain upon the clear white of his lofty brow — there is a faint fluttering 
of the heart which must soon cease its th robbings. The dying man 
extends the hand of forgiveness to his antagonist, but the maddened 
murderer turns from it with a curse ! And that curse, Claude Leon, 
was thine ! 

No more of the past. I close the dark leaves of its history, and 
turn to the final scene of a life of passion. I leave the shadows of an 
early evening to wander amid the darker shades of a moral midnight. 

Forward or upward — the ravine or the hi 11 -top — this was the mo- 
mentous question which delayed our little party at the entrance of the 
gorge. The stream was low, the rocks were dry, and many wished to 
trace the windings of the mimic river amid its lofty and overhanging 
walls, and promised, to the admiring eye, scenes of unequalled beauty 
and sublimity. Their earnest entreaties and glowing descriptions con- 
quered, and soon waving robes, glossy ringlets, and graceful forms, were 
seen floating amid the stunted pines that lined the streamlet's verge, or 
dancing over the smooth gray rocks. A half hour's walk disclosed a 
scene of magnificence and grandeur that almost beggars description. 
The party had reached " the Devil's Pulpit." For some distance back 
the ravine had been narrow and dark, but here it opened wide its braw- 
ny arms of rock, forming an immense circular area — a hollow cylinder 
sunk deep in the earth. Here too the warm gushing sunlight fell in 
upon the scene, upon the streamlet expanded into a lake, upon the 
shrubs and flowers that decked its verge, upon the huge masses of rock 
that lay piled up in wild confusion. The stream entered this vast nat- 
ural apartment at its eastern extremity, emerging from a narrow open- 
ing arched with trees, and about midway between the base and summit 
of the gorge, and poured itself in a clear, unbroken sheet upon the rocks 
below. A resemblance which the reader will easily detect, had given 
to this opening the name of u The Devil's Pulpit," and by degrees the 
appellation had been extended to the whole adjacent scene. 

An exclamation of delight and surprise burst from every lip, save one, 
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as this scene of beautiful sublimity opened upon the vision of the youth- 
ful party, just emerging from the narrowest portion of the gorge, and 
feeling, for the first time since they entered the ravine, the warm glow 
of the sunlight. From every lip save one, for the demon of jealousy 
had found a home and an altar in Claude Leon's heart, and the sacri- 
ficial fire of bitter hatred and intended revenge was already kindled. 
Louise M , with the warmth and earnestness of innocence and 

purity, was conversing with a gentleman of the party, whose expres- 
sive tones and interested air told unequivocally of earnest admiration, 
if of no stronger and holier emotion. It was enough — enough for a 
heart so frequently whelmed in the surges of passion ; enough for a 
nature inflammable as the contents of an ignited bomb ; enough for one 
in whose veins coursed the fiery blood of Italy, whose hand was famil- 
iar with the dagger, as was his soul with the impulses that prompt its 
use. Claude Leon was once more himself. The volcano of passion, 
which had slept for a time, was preparing once more to pour out its hot 
and hissing lava-flood. The unconscious authors of this fearful change 
were still conversing gayly with each other, but the eye, the sleepless 
burning eye of jealousy was on them. It marked every look and ac- 
tion, and treasured up every cheerful smile, every glance of joy and 
pleasure, for a fierce heart to brood upon in its moments of solitude and 
silence. It watched them as they lingered over the flowret, as they 
threw pebbles into the silvery stream, as they sat upon the moss-clad 
rock, or joined in the cheerful conversation of their companions, and 
in its dark and lustrous depths lay coiled the serpent — Crime ! 

Near the entrance of the circular amphitheatre which I have de- 
scribed above, was a 6ssure in the rock, leading by a gradual ascent to 
the summit of the walls which barred the ravine. Up this rude path- 
way the party moved, and soon appeared upon the top of the rocky 
bulwark, gazing down into the abyss which they had just quitted. The 
scene was indescribably beautiful. Below, the dark ravine, with the 
flashing streamlet that shone in its depths like a tiny silver thread ; 
above, the clear, blue sky, with here and there a filmy cloud that slept 
upon its breast like a swan upon the surface of a lake ; and all around, 
the summer landscape, with its fields, and groves, and snowy cottages. 
What wonder that all gazed with enthusiastic delight, that they felt 
richly repaid for the toil and fatigue by which alone they had obtained 
so commanding a prospect 

Louise M was not a coquette. She would have spurned the 

temptation to trifle with a lover's feelings ; she would have shuddered 
at the thought of proving faithless to her plighted word ; and yet when 
she saw jealousy in the tones of her lover's voice, in the strange, re- 
proachful glance of his eye, when she saw that he distrusted her, that 
he was angry when she smiled on others, displeased when she stood 
by another's side, she determined to punish his unjust suspicions, and 
laughed merrily within herself at the thought. Oh ! it was a danger* 
ous thought,— dangerous for her and all her sex, — for love is not to be 
trifled with ; the purest and holiest emotions of the heart are not to be 
trifled with ; the affection that absorbs within itself all else of earth, 
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that makes or mars a life, it not to be trifled with ; and she who, from 
any motive, pride, pastime, or sportive revenge, it matters not which— 
the, I say, who trifles with the devotion that goards her with a jealous 
eye, with the love that collects and centres in her the beauty of the 
universe, has dared a dangerous deed — a deed that will wring her lov- 
er's heart, and maw rend her own. 

To this fearful destiny Louise M had thoughtlessly exposed her* 

•elf. While the remainder of the party were still viewing the scenery 
around, she strolled carelessly along the brink of the ravine, conversing 

Styly with the gentleman whose ardent glances had at first aroused ia 
e Italian's breast the slumbering fiend of passion. The laughing 
Kir went joyously forward, parting the thick foliage which lined the 
rder of the precipice, or now and then lingering in its shade. Claude 
Leon followed — noiselessly, yet unerringly, as the bloodhound tracks 
his victim — followed with compressed lip and unsettled eye, the bios 
veins in his forehead swollen with suppressed anger, and listening with 
heaving breast to the words of the unsuspecting wanderers. Their 
conversation was of lave, and thus another brand was added to the 
flame that raged in his heart. He followed still, his agony, his hatred 
becoming more intense each moment, his disordered mind torturing 
each look, and smile, and pleasant word, into a confirmation of his 
fears. He saw a flower fall from Louise's hand, — a half-blown rose,— 
and as her companion restored it to its fair owner, he saw him kiss the 
hand extended to receive it, but he did not see the flush of offended 
modesty which crimsoned the cheek of his betrothed. No, no! he 
was blind — blind to all but the passionate promptings of his fierce na- 
ture, blind to all but the whispers of the demon within him ; and, u 
he stealthily drew a tiny pistol from his breast, he could scarcely mas- 
ter the temptation which bade him instantly use it. At last fate had 
found him out — destiny was at his heels ! 

Onward still the lady and her companion moved, until, emerging 
from the thick shrubbery through which they had passed, tbey stood 
in an open space — a kind of forest alcove— overlooking the gulf he- 
low, and the infuriated lover, the madman followed. Concealed amid 
the thick foliage, he watched the unconscious pair before him, bis 

fierce heart moved to a deed of terrible revenge. Louise M and 

her cavalier stood upon the verge of the precipice, conversing still 
in a low but sportive tone. The subject of their conversation was the 
flower, the rosebud of which I have spoken, and which now bloomed 
in the lady's clustering tresses. The gentleman was sportively plead- 
ing for its possession, but Claude Leon had plucked the flower, and 
ahe would not give it to another. A gayer, but still more earnest peti- 
tion followed, and was merrily refused, and then the gentleman, with 
a mischievous smile, and a courteous allusion to the cavaliers of a 
chivalric age, knelt gracefully before the maiden, to ask once more for 
the blushing flower. Claude Leon saw no more. He knew not the 
true meaning of the scene which had just been enacted ; he heard not 
the words which marked its character ; he saw nothing, heard nothing 
but a confirmation of all his jealous doubts — proof, damning proof, of 
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his mistress' falsity. With an awful curse, and extended weapon, he 
sprang from his covert. " To Hell, miscreant !" he thundered, as he 
aimed his pistol at the breast of the kneeling man. One moment more, 
and the maddened lover would have fired, but a scene of horror stayed 
his murderous hand. His sudden appearance, his appalling curse, his 
extended weapon, his look of wild and almost maniac rage, had proved 
too much for Louise. Her eyelids closed — her cheek grew pale — she 
staggered — fainted— fell ! Down, down upon the cragged rocks — a 
corpse, a marred and mangled corpse, she fell ! 

She sleeps on " Mount Repose." In a secluded glen of that silent, 
but beautiful cemetery, she rests in peace, and (he village maidens, as 
they stand beside her grave in the hush of eventide, tell, with tearful 
eyes and saddened hearts, the story of her death. 

Claude Leon is a maniac— a raving, desperate maniac — without a 
single gleam of reason to dissipate the darkness of a mind whose sun 
has set forever. From morning to night, and night to morning, ho 
raves of her who perished a victim to his violent and unrestrained pas- 
sions, cursing alike the world in which he lives, and the God who 
made him. 

Reader, such was his terrible destiny, but, mark you, it was a chosen 
destiny. He lived and acted under the laws of Jehovah, a responsi- 
ble being ; and though in the last tragic scene of his life, in the singu- 
lar manner by which his own unbridled passions were made the in- 
struments of his punishment, there is much that looks like a destiny 
emanating directly from Heaven, yet we must also recollect that this 
result can be easily accounted for by the natural succession of cause 
and effect, and that to impute incidents of this character -to the direct 
interposition of Jehovah, overruling human choice, is f U> destroy the 
very foundations of the Christian religion, to leave us in this dark 
world without a single hope, and stretch before us a futurity horrible 
with doubt and gloom. 



OLD LETTERS. 

Sweet memory, wafted by thy gentle gale, 

Oft up the stream of time I torn to sail, 

To view the fairy haunts of long-lost hours, 

Blest with far greener shades, far fresher flowers. — Rogers. 

I often find myself striving to while away a lonely hour by busy- 
ing myself with a carefully preserved bundle of letters. Thus, while 
in a contemplative mood, I experience a sort of melancholy pleasure 
in the revival of old scenes and reminiscences. Surrounded by these 
quiet remembrancers, I seem to take a firmer hold upon the Past, and 
moving over it as it were a magician's wand, lo ! there start from out 
of it shapes and forms, freshly colored with all the lights and shades 
of memory. 

VOL. XIII. S3 
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It has always been a fancy of mine, carefully to preserve and cher- 
ish all the various links of correspondence that bound me to many 
friends, and now they serve frequently to gladden a weary hour, by 
calling up around me a multitude of familiar scenes and faces, that 
once formed the oases in the desert I was traveling. 

They are a strange motley, those old letters. Some bear a modern 
postmark, while others have been by me for years. Some are of cu- 
rious garb, ungainly in form, crude and fanciful in composition ; oth- 
ers of quaint device both within and without, the characters of the 
pen generally giving sure evidence of the mind that controlled it. 
Here and there, too, quietly stowed away among its rougher neigh- 
bors, you may catch a glimpse of one whose delicate form betrays its 
womanly authorship. Yet strange and fanciful as is their appearance, 
still do they possess the power of flooding the soul with a tide of 
sweet remembrances. From out that pile of broken, disconnected 
matter, you may select many a thought that shall arrest you with its 
force, or charm you with its beauty. There, garnered up within its 
curious covering, you may detect the breathings of warm, true-hearted 
friendship. There, hear as it were the faint echoings of many a joy- 
ous shout and merry laugh. There, see the strength and manliness of 
maturity, stretching out its arm to guide and protect the waywardness 
of youth. And then, too, you shall hear the voice of youth itself, 
when advancing pioneer-like into what seemed to it a wilderness of 
thought* it sang and shouted for joy. 

I have said that the pleasure J take in reviewing my old letters was 
of a melancholy nature ; for linking as they do so closely the Present 
with the Past, they bring into clearer view those points in our jour- 
ney where one and another have fallen from our side. This life of 
ours bears no stronger characteristic than that of change. The good- 
ly company in which we began to think, feel, and act, could hardly 
have battled along with us through many years, and these very letters 
are tokens of separation. Truthfully, indeed, do they mark joys, 
hopes, and disappointments, that have passed away, and, but for these, 
into forge tfulness. 

We cannot but feel, in this review, that with every step we are ad- 
vancing towards an unknown ending ; that care and sorrow are ripen- 
ing with our years ; that our existence here most frequently opens 
amid sunshine, matures and closes amid clouds. So when in quiet 
meditation we ramble away amid the scenes of earlier years, the me- 
mentoes of them tinge with a kind of melancholy the pleasant reverie 
they excite. 

Notwithstanding, reader, there is in this very pleasure so much of 
honest soberness that I do not think you would exchange its calm, 
subdued happiness for the thrill of successful ambition, or the wildest 
flow of monetary excitement. For althdugh your recollection of 
former times may be rendered sorrowful by misfortune and disappoint- 
ment, still you should remember 

" Time's sombreros touches toon correct the piece, 
Mellow each tint, and bid each discord < 
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A softer tone of light pervade* the whole, 
And steals a pensive languor o'er the soul. 1 ' 

And now, since I have given thee an inkling of my manner of thought, 
give me leave, reader, to introduce to you certain characters met with 
in my own short experience of life. Not so much in the expectation 
of affording you any great entertainment, as in the hope that I may re- 
pay you for the trouble of your attention, by haply touching the key to 
some pleasant recollection of your earlier days, when 

" Life was luxury, and friendship truth." 

Pardon me, if in obeying a careless impulse of mind, I shall allow 
the sober and the gay to mingle together in my groupings, that per- 
chance the mixture of light and shade, as in a natural landscape, may 
be more pleasing to thine eye. The first fragment I shall select for 
your consideration is one from a long series, whose commencement 
dates many years back, and never do I look upon any part of it with- 
out most devoutly thanking God for implanting in man's breast the 
principle of friendship. 

Reader, did you ever attempt coolly and deliberately to estimate the 
value of a friend ? If so, perhaps you regulated your estimation by 
interest ; then, you and I will never agree. Again, it may be, being 
naturally of a loving and true heart, and yet withal so sensitive, that 
the continual change and separation incident upon life has caused you 
to dread the formation of unnecessary ties, so soon fated to be broken. 
Hence we also differ, simply because in thy miserable foresight thou 
art bounded by this short life only, forgetful of that which lies be- 
yond — the hereafter of existence. 

There have been cases, and those not unfrequcnt, when the soul 
was first awakened to a sense of eternal matters by the rude severing 
of some earthly tie. Such have looked upon this world as but the 
stage, whereon, led by a mysterious necessity, we performed the first 
few acts in the great play of life ; and with trusting hearts they be- 
lieved that in linking themselves to the good and beautiful around 
them, it was no transient and fleeting affection, but one that separa- 
tion and affliction, nay, even death itself, could but purify. Neither 
can I believe that in the loss of friends we suffer any interruption in 
our communion with them ; for I have always held it a delightful theo- 
ry, viz. that in parting with a friend there remains with us certain of 
his noble qualities and feelings, to battle with the evil of our own na- 
tures. How truly was it said — 

" Oft may the spirits of the dead descend 
To watch the silent slumbers of a friend ; 
To hover round bis evening walk unseen, 
And bold sweet converse on the dusky green ; 
To hail the spot where once their friendship grew, 
And heaven and nature opened to their view." 

Thus it becomes a happy allusion, by which we may call around us 
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from the spirit-land forms of the departed, reflecting upon the Present 
the rainbow tints of the Past. 

Well then, reader, need I tell you that this letter, which, as chance 
would have it, I have selected from its fellows, is one out of many to- 
kens of an union that was as the bird-carol to the Morning of Life. 
Together with its author, I began to open my wondering eyes upon 
the busy, stirring world seen around me, and feeling, even so early, 
the necessity of friendship, turned instinctively to him. Hand in hand 
we journeyed on through what some have termed a vale of tears, but 
what was to us a happy valley, blooming with flowers, and lighted by 
bright, joyous sunshine. As we grew older, and our mental and phys- 
ical natures began to assume character, all could trace a wonderful 
likeness between them. Our studies were alike, our finer tastes and 
perceptions seemed to run in the same channel — what appeared beau- 
tiful to the one was equally so to the other. We felt alike— our hearts 
beat with the same pulsation. Strange to say, Time never changed 
the color of our communion. We parted, it is true, when the necessi- 
ties of life were upon us, but it only served to heighten the joys of 
meeting. During these periods we corresponded regularly ; and what 
letters ! Not, like so many we receive in an cvery-day life, replete 
with cold formalities, but full of the outpourings of the soul, so warm, 
so truthful, that as you read the image of the writer seemed by your 
very side. 

If he possessed any quality more prominent than another, it certain- 
ly was that of fidelity in friendships. He was no changeling; the 
foul breath of envy, slander, and hatred, could leave no stain upon the 
mirror of his affection. He loved when others would have changed to 
enemies. Neither was he exacting in his friendships ; self-sacrifice 
was his idol ; it was the touchstone by which he tried his hopes, his 
expectations, his passions. Never, in the long course of our acquaint- 
ance, did I know him to utter a selfish thought, or act upon a selfish 
purpose. To the noble nature of his mind all that knew him could 
bear witness. At once strong, accurate, and imaginative, there seemed 
blended in him the same contempt for the false in the moral as in the 
intellectual kingdom. The workings of such a heart and such a mind 
were plainly discernable, even in so small a matter as a letter. His 
thorough education had given him a cultivated style, the medium now 
for the full, rich gush of feeling, and again for earnest reflection and 
maturity of thought. 

He had early chosen a path in life that led him into close contact 
with mankind, and afforded ample opportunity for learning the myste- 
ries and meannesses of man's nature. Every thing around him was 
practical, and still, communing with the absent, he threw around the 
dull, dry accidents of every-day life the charms of a glowing fancy. 
Thus, common and vulgar matters, when touched by his pen, seemed 
shining through a more transparent medium ; and ever and anon he 
would seem to rise above the cares and sorrows that constitute the 
poverty of life, and joking with misfortune, woo smiles from bitter 
disappointment. 
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The link of our union is broken. His noble and manly nature 
seemed early to have ripened into maturity ; and then, as if its Crea- 
tor had determined there should be no pause in its progress, it changed 
from an earthly to a heavenly. An untoward accident laid low the 
form that, to use the figurative expression of another, " bore under 
the beautiful proportions of the date-tree the strength of the oak/' 
There was no long and drooping sickness ; his last letter breathed 
forth the full vigor of mental and physical health, and yet it closed the 
series. The river of life broke suddenly and silently into the dark, 
shoreless ocean beyond. 

An orphan from earliest childhood, he had stood and battled with 
the world almost alone ; and now, when the shadows of approaching 
night hovered around him, his rest was broken by no sound of wo- 
manly anguish. As 1 stood by his bedside, in his last moments, I 
could not but feel that this world had lost something — that one was 
passing from its battle-ground who would have played a hero's part 
in the strife ; for even then, when standing upon tjie portals of another 
world, you could see plainly enough the wreck of the noble spirit that 
was in him. Although conscious to the last, still it was plainly dis- 
cernible, by the occasional lighting up of his dark eye, that, soldier- 
like, he was loth to leave the field of action before he had won laurels 
from the conflict. And ever and anon you would know that high 
hopes and lofty purposes, all unfulfilled, were yet lingering with him 
awhile before passing into a rayless night. So they passed, 

" Like a glorious roll of drums, 
Through the triumph of his dreams." 

Then all was quiet. A noble spirit had fled its common and earthly 
tabernacle. The eagle was again free. 

It had always been his desire, that were it possible, he might be 
buried among the mountains that surrounded the valley where he 
lived. The very spot he had chosen. It was a rocky ravine, between 
two high and wild hills, about which, on every side, Nature had set 
the impress of sublime desolation. The hour, too, he had selected, 
and with a curious design — it was at midnight. In exact accordance 
with his wishes, wo bore " the early dead" slowly and silently to his 
last resting-place. Never shall I forget that strange funeral at mid- 
night. The flashing torches threw a lurid glare upon the wild rocks 
and sombre forest-trees about us, and in the red light the small band 
of mourners, with the bier in their midst, seemed like stranger beings 
of another world. The universal and profound repose around us was 
unbroken save by the fall of our own footsteps. Solemnly and mourn- 
fully we laid him in his grave. 

" The last deep prayer was said," 

and we left him — the sleeper to his dreams. Rest thee, Jamie, in that 
lonely and desolate place, where perchance weird spirits shall come at 
eventide to mourn thee, 

" The young, the bravo, the beautiful," 
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and the creatures of the moonlight may, perhaps, weave fairy garlands 
to strew upon thy grave. Perchance we may meet again, Jamie, 
where friendship is a better and holier matter, since it exists where 
separation is unknown. 

(TO SB COMTUTOBD.) 



FLY-FISHING. 



Gentle Readers, a sudden jerk on our elbow stayed our arm, and 
broke the elastic and even bend of our rod, as it was causing the line 
to graze the waters in the full, broad, magnificent sweep of the First 

Cast. Angrily we turned, and met the big, melting eyes of fixed 

beseechingly on our's, backed by the threatening peepers of the print- 
er's devil, both entreating us to desist ere we threw completely across 
the stream, dropped a fly into the even surface of the Table, stirred up 
the sluggish depths of the type and in successive wavy circlets sent 
them rippling into " pie." As Jove turned from the weeping eyes d 
his daughter, and was merciful, so did we stay our arm, and the throw 
was checked. But even then, the line floating, mid-air, in long grace- 
ful waves, threatened of its own accord to drop plump into the second's 
private dominions and throw their lord and master into utter despair. 
Not only then did we stay our arm, but a sudden backward motion freed 
the line of its dangerous folds and left it straight and stiff and just fitted 
to the breadth of the stream. 

That you may understand us, reader, a Cast is a throw of the line ; 
we have used it metaphorically for a flight of the goose-quill. Our 
first " Cast," then, was too long and too diffuse, therefore did we 
shorten it by many a line and then remove every episode and all those 
delicious little tit-bits with which we had hoped to tickle your palate, 
and left it what you saw; a prim, stiff, straight forward article, thinned 
out and trimmed exactly to the filling up of four and a half pages. 
Now the beauty of a " Cast" is not to reach the trout pool by the 
shortest throw possible, a straight line, but with skillful and delicate 
hand, make it sweep broadly through the air, weave itself into airy 
wreathes and folds, hover trembling and quivering for a moment in the 
atmosphere and then fall noiselessly and without a ripple upon the water. 
And so, reader, would our first Cast, not by a straight, uninteresting road, 
but with many a pleasant winding, and with the culling of many a sweet 
flower by the way side, have dropped you quietly and noiselessly atPi- 
zeko— but that sudden jerk ! where did it leave us ? Oh ! at Pleasant, 
among charcoal sketches, gazing earnestly at the penciled outlines of 
that thirty pounder, and longing to be the happy conqueror of one a leetU 
bigger. They have jerked our arm ; we'll finish the Cast with another 
half jerk of the line. We left you longing to throw the first fly, and 
the means are at hand. From the gallery there stretches out before 
you the wide surface of Pleasant ; turning on your heel the compact 
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and hill-girded circlet of Round Lake meets your eye, as calm and 
placid as its twin sister, for through a deep channel they sweetly min- 
gle their waters. Oars-men are waiting to be hired and their boats, 
all ready for the sport, are resting impatiently on the water's-edge ; 
every thing bids you throw a line and try your chance for a thirty-ora 
pounder. The lateness of the season denied us the pleasure of so 
doing and bade us hasten on still further ; and a short time afterwards, 
loaded with venison steak, delicious brown bread and butter and rich 
milk, crammed as it were our last meal within the borders of civiliza- 
tion, we were on our way to that place of hungry anticipation, Pizeko. 
The road was monotonous and dreary enough of itself, but at that time 
still further assisted in its efforts to be agreeable by the presence of a 
drizzling, dismal rain. A deep, sluggish lake lay for four miles along 
the road. As we looked down upon it, some seventy feet below the 
path, the trees seemed sinking with decay into its bosom and filling it 
up with their very rottenness, all uniting to create a sluggish, dismal 
state of feeling, only interrupted by the sudden jolts, and jars of the 
old Drosky, whose sole spring consisted of the long swinging board 
connecting the axles. 

The northern extremity of Pizeko was, however, soon in sight, and 
while trotting along its margin, our first gathered impressions were 
those of the dreary-magnificent. In fact every thing was dismal, and 
the ideas of that quality reached the acme of their perfection in our 
minds, when Pat pointed out our resting place — that goal, to reach 
which we had passed through so many beautiful scenes, the least in- 
viting spot that our eyes had rested on throughout the whole route. It 
was a mere clearing, separated from the waters of the lake by a meagre 
fringing of woods and, by an immense swamp, from dry land. The 
first view fell vaguely on a wide field of charred stumps, some still 
reeking, then our vision became more distinct than before and our eyes 
rested upon something among the remnants of the old trees, which 
gradually assumed the appearance of a house, and in reality was one, 
and a most excellent one for the country. In vre rushed ; we soon made 
ourselves perfectly at home at the request of our host, old Rood, as we 
shook hands with him — asked for his wife — found she was not at home, 
but agreed that a certain young lady performed hostess-duty to perfec- 
tion. Supper over — Charlie turned in, wearied with our long ride and 
the dismal rain, which, together with the cinder still remaining in his 
eye, had caused symptoms of fever — an hour more, quite sick — bad 
predicament, no doctor within forty miles — took sudden responsibilities! 
ordered hot tea and scalding water — tea ready and hot water brought to 
the door in a milk pail by a pretty damsel — rolled up our sleeves, scald- 
ed patient's legs from ancle to knees — rubbed with rough towel till skin 
began to peel — poured down a pint of hot tea — too weak to resist— 
lifted him into bed — piled on blankets, comfortables, quilts and carpet 
bags — looked on complacently, while the tremendous heaving of the 
pile proved that he was steaming up to the requirements of the pre- 
scribed order — heavings ceased, threw ourselves full length upon the 
heap to ascertain if patient was still breathing — found him still alive 
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and breathing as gently and as sweetly as a new born babe — surveyed 
our handiwork proudly for a moment — saw our success was complex 
and calmly wrote M. D. after our name on the carpet bag. I known* 
how it was, but my title among the good people of Pizeko e?er after 
was Doctor. 



CAST SECOND. 



Morning was beaming brightly through the windows, when I leapei 
from my bed and found Charlie still feverish, but in an hopeful stale a 
convalescence. As nothing could be more grateful to the palate of i 
sick man than the delicate flavor of a trout fresh from the water, afc 
prescribing for him a few simple remedies and for myself a hearc 
breakfast, hooks, lines, rods and all manner of tackle were soon in ac- 
tive preparation for the first trial on the broad waters of Pizeko. OU 
Rood busied himself in catching minnows, his sons in digging bait, sal 
his fair niece in untangling some Gordian knots, beautifully interspeisfi 
with tiny barbed fish-hooks. Leaving Charlie under her care, wii 
positive injunctions not to quit his bed and the additional inducement 
of a promised fat trout and a glass of hot whiskey toddy in the ere- 
ning, I took the path that led to the water's edge. Selecting one froo 
the skiffs on the shore and launching it, I stepped in with rods a& 
lines, and soon made all ready for the sport. Leaving the rod in is 
case and taking a line three hundred feet in length, I laid it overtbe 
fork of a slender birchen twig, planted upright in the stern of the boat 
and allowed it to droop to the surface of the water. One vigorous pail 
sent the boat rapidly from the shore and the line spinning its length 
swiftly from the reel. It was a tempting line, with its vast length ta- 
pering from the strong thick cord to the thrice twisted, from the I 
thrice to the twice twisted, and from that to a long fine extremity of I 
single gut, terminated by six beautiful little hooks, whereon was tied a 
captivating young suckeress of seven inches, with the last hook cun- 
ningly concealed under the tail fin. Further up the line there skipped 
along a still more tempting object — a fly that had awakened the sullen 
plunge of the salmon from the deep black pool of the lynns, or caused 
the big trout to rise in splashing leaps from the glassy surface of the 
lochs of Scotland. Still higher up the line spun a little hook-circled 
minnon, fashioned from mother of pearl, by the hand of some fair ar- 
tist of old Carlisle, to lure its denizens from the deep eddies of the 
Eden — placed there merely that thence there might be the boast that 
the same noble and beautiful trout had fallen victims to the same bail 
in such widely different and so far separated waters. With such a 
line and such a bait what could not have been done ! but the old lake- 
god did not smile on our efforts. Doubtless the grim old fellow dis- 
liked our intrusion upon his watery dominions, and was looking as- 
kance at the impudence of an unlicensed stranger. For with a strong 
and steady pull we sweated for three miles up the long lake. Now we 
shot boldly out on to its broad bosom, now followed the windings of the 
shore, making our flies and minnows skim temptingly along the edges 
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of their chosen feeding grounds, and again we would sweep into every 
little bay and cunningly flirt our bait among the tall reeds and broad 
topped lilly-pads that skirted the mouth of some cool brooklet. Hope, 
aye, even fisherman's hope, was leaving us, the dreariness of the scene 
and long days of travel were telling upon us, drowsily our eyes rested 
upon the waters, from the mist on the mountains and the light vapor 
floating on the lake, dream-shadows began to flit before us, and, with 
their wildly thrown arms, beckoned us on to the laud of Nod. The 
oars dropped from our hands and the boat was gliding noiselessly along, 
when lo ! a jerk on the line startled us from our half slumber, we 
leaped from our seat, grasped it frantically, and at the next moment were 
pulling in hand over hand — a moment was enough, no captive graced 
our hook — but while we slept, naturally our line had sunk and grappled 
with the roots at the bottom — once free, we again bent on our oars, and, 
with a little spite added to our strength, made the light skiff shoot rapid- 
ly towards a bold headland, that promised a sunken reef and the last 
chance for a big trout. We were soon above the reef and past it. 
Our line was in turn rippling the smooth surface over it, when away 
two hundred feet astern, the surface was broken ; a leap, clear from 
the splashed water, a quivering in the air, a nose-down plunge, and 
our line was tight as a fiddle string. We knew him well, no huge 
silver-sided lake trout, but the golden speckled " burnie," — another 
leap, another plunge, and the stricken one has darted madly stern- 
wards. " Back water, Doctor ! back for your life !" whispered we, al- 
most breathless, in our ear ; and the Doctor backed bravely, but quicker 
than the Doctor, aye, quicker than light, darted the captive away to the 
deep, clear water of the reef; to no purpose does the Doctor exhaust 
his strength in backing, the line spins rapidly from the reel — six times 
more ! it will part, and lines, minnows, hooks, Mies, fish, and all, will be 
gone to the d — 1. But what mad freak takes him now ? the line 
slackens — gone ? — we drop the oars, leap from the thwart, grasp the 
line. ** Pull, Doctor, pull for your life, he is on yet, and making, like 
a maddened thing, for the boat ; hand over hand comes the line across 
the stern-board, a yard-coil falls into the bottom at every change, hand 
passes over hand still more briskly ; our teeth grit, our body streams, 
like an alderman's, from every pore, every nerve is strained, and our eyes 
almost starting from their sockets are fixed on the place where the line 
breaks the water away behind us ; but heavens ! here he is, panting 
and blowing with his big mouth half out of water, right under the stern, 
looking us coolly in the eyes, while sixty yards of slack line trail be- 
hind him. He sees my earnest look ; he sweeps his big tail almost in 
my face as I peer over the boat, and with a lazy wallop dives bottom- 
wards ; the sharp hook sinks deeper into his jaw, touches him to the 
quick, and makes him again dart madly away. Heavens ! what a tan- 
gle, the whole loose line has run out and he is gone ! strong and sud- 
den jerk after jerk wrenches our arm ; stronger and more fiercely they 
succeed, not an inch of line can we give him, he must go ! — not yet ! 
strong and trusty tackle tell upon his waning strength and the monster's 
nerved and vigorous tugs turn to the quick and frantic efforts of despair. 
vol. xm. 54 
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Madly he leaps again and again in quick successive springs from the 
water, our hand bends and gives to his every spring, and the monster 
thumps the water in his agony ; his strength is gone, his efforts ended, 
and we draw him gently towards us ; as he comes nearer and nearer, 
to our excited vision at one moment he appears a mere minnow, at 
another, a monster. And now once again he is beneath us, almost 
within our grasp ; gradually we tighten the line with our left, our right 
arm steals over the side of the unsteady skiff until it rests beneath 
him-— our fingers meet his belly and gently tickle their way along, as 
he lies panting and gazing in our eyes — the death grasp is closing slow- 
ly around his gills — the monster is our own. No ! he was but gather- 
ing strength ; a sweep of his broad tail and he is away again ; the line 
whistles through our fingers — let him have it, aye, to the full, or hell 
carry every thing by the board ; all is in a tangle, our big fly-hook is 
fast in the boat's side, our minnow has got among his live brethren in 
the bait bucket, our line is in ten thousand knots, and the ten feet of 
single gut must play the game or loose it. And right well does the 
fine strand do its work ; not bigger than a pin shank its hold is so slight 
the monster seems plunging and splashing as if bound by some invisi- 
ble power to one spot. Surely must the little thread have given way had 
we not with watchful eye anticipated every motion and yielded to every 
plunge. It was but his .death struggle ; one frantic and fruitless plunge, 
and he is helplessly our own — again he is lying languidly within our 
reach— our eye is fixed on his, watching every token of another effort, 
for we have seen the feeble hook-hold, by which alone he may be oars, 
and we dread the monster even in his death-gasp— our ringers are again 
creeping along his soft silky belly, and now our thumb, full an inch in 
his mouth, meets the firm pressure of the finger without — we hare 
him, and doubly fast, for with a last effort his teeth have sunk to oar 
very bone— every thing for his sake ! — in a moment he is raised high 
over the gunwale, and in the next he is thumping his last death-flop 
against the boat's bottom. 

With feelings half of triumph, half of pity, we surveyed his golden, 
mottled side, while, with varying hues, it quivered and stiffened in 
death. Of triumph, that the noblest prey that ever graced our rod 
had yielded after a long and exciting contest : of pity, or something 
nobler, such as that to which every sportsman doe's silent homage, 
when the excitement of the moment is over, and the noble game lies at 
his feet bleeding and helpless. 

But other thoughts soon called us to action, and again, after abroad 
sweep, our line was rippling the clear water above the reef. The 
same leap-— and the king of the waters was hovering in the air, aye» 
almost twice the length of his subject in the boat ; the same plunge— 
and again is our line tightened. It was but for a moment, the bait 
was soon in our hands with its half and the last hook, gone at the 
first snap of the monster. Again and again we made the sane 
broad sweep, and again and again our line skimmed temptingly above 
him. But it was all to no purpose, and we rowed sorrowfully up the 
lake, and a second time rested upon our oars. Where wert thou, Old 
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Kit ! as full length on our back we held him at arm's length between 
us and heaven and gazed upon his beauty ? Noble old Egotist ! hadst 
thou dropped the pen for a moment, wandered away in spirit to the 
wilds of Pizeko, and hadst thou gazed in rapturous envy, as we played 
him and lifted him over the gunwale, as you tell us, aye, and persuade 
us, too, that the hand of every fisherman in the wide world was stayed 
at its work, that the spirits of the living and the dead hovered in rap- 
ture over thee as thou leapt from rock to rock in fierce contest with 
one of the noblest denizens of thy native waters ? We know not how 
that may have been, but we longed for some one to share our joy, and 
we pictured to ourselves the glad countenances of the companions of 
our old fishing days, clustering around the boat-sides, grinning in sym- 
pathy. As we thought he was taken to be seen by ourselves only, 
and then to be devoured, we felt in our loneliness that we could al- 
most wish him again alive, and again free to range the waters of his 
own beautiful lake. Pity was a second time stealing over us. But 
between you and us, gentle, compassionate readers, those feelings 
were only toward the dead, and had nought to do with the living ; all 
we had in the world would we have freely given to have graced our 
basket and our fame with the monster that had just leaped from the 
water. But we bide our time. 

Our oars were resumed and a long pull brought us among the lily- 
pads at the head of the lake. There, from an open spot in their midst, 
we soon graced our basket with a couple of dozen smaller sized beau- 
ties, and rowed for the shore. An old fisherman had been silently 
watching us, and bade us a hearty welcome. Our captive was shown 
to him, and the old man's eye glistened as he gave us the real fisher- 
man's grip, and told us he had not for years seen such another. We 
were soon in his house, seated at the table, with his buxom wife 
and himself, enjoying a hearty " bite and sup," and complimenting the 
good dame on sundry things, that win the kindness of old people. 
The old man and we were soon sitting on a log at the water's edge, 
preparing for another cast. The old gray-haired fisherman listened 
attentively to the teachings of the youngster, as he fashioned a fly 
from the red hair of the deer, and told him a tale in the art " o'buskin 
a flee," which he had taken from the lips of one equally old, in the 
land of the mountain and lake, many years before. 

Our fly succeeded admirably, and in a few moments we put the old 
man ashore, with all the materials for fly-making, and a fresh trout 
supper for his gude wife. A long pull brought us home again, and a 
heavy supper from the fat sides of the monarch, mellowed by sundry 
glasses of whiskey-toddy, found us amply prepared for the deep slum- 
ber which we, in a very few minutes, were enjoying. 
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EDITORS' TABLE. 

"It it a kind of idleness I know ; 
And I am laid to be an idle man— 
And it Is very true," WiLUt . 

M Trifles light at air" 8baksfbaki. 

Kind Readers — We mvst have a chat with you, despite the intolerable heat of the 
weather, for we have determined that notwithstanding the malicious smiles and 
knowing winks of our *' brothers four" we 10*7/ write an " Editor's Table.** You 
should have seen the mischief that twinkled in their eyes when, for the first time, w» 
made this sublime and solemn announcement Editor No. 1 kindly offered us the 
loan of an antiquated " comic almanac/' but we declined using it, for fear of repeating 
the witticisms of our June number. Editor No. 2 suggested a visit to an Insurauce 
Company, but we couldn't see any policy in the measure, and therefore rejected it 
Editor No. 4, shaking his " ambrosial curls" with Olympian majesty, advised us to 
bid our friends and relatives adieu, but as we are not in the habit of making " much 
ado about nothing," we quietly declined his advice. Our Treasurer Maid nothing, bat 
he looked whole volumes — title-page, binding, and all — industriously winking his eye* 
and rubbing his hands, as if be expected pay for his services, but we answered km 
with a dignified silence. But, in spite of nods and smiles and sly iuuendoes; we are 
sitting by your side, dear reader, and, while chatting familiarly with you, we will will- 
ingly leave our noisy associates to their sherry and cigars. .... Well, roosi 
worshipful college community, how do you like this number of our Maga. ? Yon will 
read the " Towuseod prizes*' of course, for in this hot weather anything that provoka 
sleep is a real luxury, and these labored articles, elegant though they are, and in every 
respect a credit to their authors and the instil ution, are after all a kind of intellectual 
opium, a never-failing recipe for a nap — at least such has been our experience. Next 
to these narcotics you will find " The Stream of Song"— a very pretty stream, dear 
reader, but don*t fall into it — and then follows " The Devil's Pulpit," though why the 
Devil should own such a piece of furniture we cau't imagine. After this ferocioof 
story comes " Fly -Fishing," and an article on " Old Letters," that pleases us much, 
though we are half mad at the author for not introducing some of his love epistlec of 
which we are assured be has an enormous quantity. There, reader, you have the con- 
tents of our Magazine, and we hope they will please you. They would have been 
belter, perhaps, but for the influence of this confounded hot weather, which, after 
dissolving every thing else, has at last dissolved, for a short time, our editorial con- 
nexion with you. Verily summer should be called Love's own season, for while it 
continues, every one wears a melting look / . . . . We have received, from 
some unknown friend, a very pleasant and amusing Poem, entitled " Annus Mirabilts," 
delivered at a Society Anniversary in Columbia College, by Thomas P. St. John. It 
is a pointed satire upon the manners of the age, and is written in a style of easy care- 
lessness well suited to the subject It commences with an invocation addressed to 
Chloroform — a very good substitute, by the way, for the " heavenly nine" — and then 
quietly dissects the humbugB of the day, applying the scalpel to Mesmerism, Phre- 
nology, and the like, and laughing good naturedly at the dandy dialect of our large 
cities, as— par exemple— in this couplet : 

u Is not the Opera fostered by m* Piha! 
I mispronounce the term ! The Opora-h !" 

At the conclusion of the Poem, we have a very pleasant allusion to Heury Clay's wt 
to New York, and his reception there by the ladies' kissing battalion, the fair members 
of which, according to Mr. St. John, 

" Manhal themselves ai Colonels place dragoons. 
Making kissing war, and fire in small platoons." 

" May I be shot!" in the same way. Altogether we like this little jeu oVesprit 

very much, and hope to hear again from its author Sunday with as here ■ 
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emphatically a day of rest, at any one may see who casts hit eyet around oar Collage 
Chapel at each return of the Sabbath, and markt the npmber of bent forms and bow* 
ed heads. The Faculty have teveral times attempted to prevent this weekly declina- 
tion of headt, and to substitute in its place a kind of dignified right ascension; but 
their efforts thus far have been unsuccessful Indeed, within a few years the evil has 
fearfully increased in latitude and longitude— that is, its victims spread themselves 
more, and sleep longer — and now, at each renewal of Sabbath worship, you may sea 
nine tenths of the students leaning forward in a comfortable position, and obstinately 
bent upon an hour's slumber. A few statistics, collected by our " first Editor," woo 
never, no ! never sleeps in church, will show bow widely this fearful contagion has 
spread- Hating the number of students who attend the Chapel service on Sundays at 
three hundred, it appears that of these there are 

Sound asleep, ------- 175 

Sound asleep and snoring, ... 20 

Half asleep, -----.- 50 

Half asleep aud nodding, - - - - 15 

Wide awake, 30 

Wide awake and listening, ... 10 

This calculation does not include those sitting in the galleries, and in the " Tutors' 
boxes," for our reporting Editor was unwilling to meddle with men so much above 
him, and to face the ladies by whom they were surrounded ; but be assures us on the 
authority of others that the occupants of the galleries frequently exhibit a great faculty 
for sleeping. Taking every thing into account then, he concludes, that our Professor 
of Divinity preaches every Sunday to one hundred benches— six large pillars— four 
small ditto — ten lamps — and from fifteen to twenty listeners. Now this is really too 
bad. In sober earnest permit us to say, that there is a vast difference between a 
Chapel and a dormitory— between prayer and sleep— and that the two can never be 
confounded without violating every principle of morality, and even of common polite- 
ness. Some unknown, but not unsuspected friend, has sent us a Latin 

version of one of " Moother Goose's" celebrated melodies, to wbich we willingly give 
publicity, though without vouching for its correctness. True, our first Editor has pro- 
nounced it correct, and he certainly is a judge of anything classical, and our second 
Editor has declared it passable, though at the first reading he eyed it very ravenously : 
but when we asked the opinion of our Treasurer, at the very first view of the hated 
Latin he gave forth a terrific howl of anger and anguish, and instantly sloped. Dear 
reader, it revived unpleasant recollections. Hoping that it may not affect you similarly, 
we give it an insertion. 

ANUS IN CALCEO. 

Erat olim quae vetula 
In calceo vivebat 
Et liberie quid faceret 
Pro multis nesciebat 

His jura dabat edere 
Et illis dabat panem ; 
At ceteris tunc reddere 
Necesse erat cane 'em. 

At cibo ut snecedaneum 
Esset inveniendum, 
V Quern juvenem flagellatum 

MHtebat dormiendum. 

Much obliged to the Editor of the Knickerbocker for his friendly notice 

of our Magazine. Hereafter, when any one tells us to " go to the old Nick" we shall 
take it as a compliment, and not as an insult. We suppose that ; * 
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of our reader* are now " homeward bound," and revelling in the anticipated froSesof a 
summer vacation. To eay that we wish them all a pleaiant aojonrn among their rela- 
tives and friends, and a aafe re torn, in the gladsome autumn time, to these " daaic 
shades," hi bat to speak the common feeling of college-mates. We may be pardoned 
for expressing the hope, that amid the pleasures and enjoyments of home, amid the 
smiles of friends, and the warmer welcomes of dear ones, they will not forget our 
Magazine. Many a pleasant morning which would otherwise be lost in revery or 
idleness, might be beneficially employed in writing for our pages. Vacation experien- 
ces are generally ric A, and when spread upon paper, and diversified with sketch* of 
natural scenery, form very pleasant and readable articles. We have but to oay in 
conclusion, as we end the labors of the year, that we are grateful — very grateful— to 
our College public for the kindness with which they have received the results of oar 
toil, and to wish them, each and all, a happy and pleasant vacation. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Don't send us so much Poetry. We are completely flooded with the article, tod 
absolutely forced to reject much that deserves publication. But above all things, if 
you must write Poetry, if " your stars will have it so," send us something oripoal, 
something that will be read. Everybody writes love sonnets, battle odes, and altera 
songs, but nobody reads them. Give us, then, something in prose something in 
which you feel interested — something that is sketched with spirit and feeling, and not 
cooly manufactured, as you would build a boat, or a pair of boots. Give us sookuuo| 
of this kind, remembering to send it through the Post-Office, and to pay the pootaf*. 
Hereafter no communications will be received except through that medium. 

*' A Remembrance" we have decided to reject The general idea of the Poem a 
very good, but it lacks smoothness and polish, and is not exactly fitted for publication. 
Will not the author send us an article in prose ? 

" The Sea" contains some forcible stanzas, but the general flow of its verse u too 
broken and uneven. Waiting this objection, there is still another in the fact that tbo 
public are already tur/eited with lines on the same subject The author we know en 
write something containing more of originality and interest, and we hope to hear 
from him again. 

The lines on the " Death of Hernando de Soto," are dead and burned— at least by 
the verdict of the quintumvirate they were handed over to our " Sexton," and ht u 
death on rejected articles. 



COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES. 

Forenoon. 

1. Music. 

2. Pkayer by the President 

3. Salutatory Oration in Latin, by William Aitchison, Norwich. 

4. Dissertation, " America, the Home of the World," by Henry Marttn Parsom, 
East Haddam. 

5. Dissertation, " The only desirable Immortality," by Samuel Selden Spencer, 
Lyme. 

6. Dissertation, " The Progress of Republican Principles," by John Ferrer Bin- 
ton, Lancaster Co., Pa, 

7. Music 

8. Dissertation, " The Treaty of Peace of 1783," by Samuel EAt Baldwb, 
Winehendon, Mass. ^ 

9. Dissertation, "The Influence of Public Opinion," by Benajah LefptnowelLi 
Clinton. 

ia Dissertation, " Wilberforce," by Samuel Clare Pereins, Philadelphia, Pa. 
11. Oration, " The Causes of Revolution," by Charles Condit, Orange, New Jar* 
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12. Music. 

13. Dissertation, " Reason," by Clinton Caper* Brown, Barnwell C. H., 8. C. 

14. Dissertation, " Firmness of Purpose," by Charles Lowrey, Southington. 

15. Oration, " The Scene of Demosthenes' Oration on the Crown," by Edmund 
Denison Stanton, Stonington. 

16. Dissertation, " Robert Emmet," by Jacob Kerun McKenty, Douglauoille, 
Pa.' 

17. Music. 

18. Oration, " The Responsibility of the Scholar for the Welfare of the Present 
Age," by Nathaniel Shipman, Jewett City. 

19. Dissertation, " Can the mind Contemplate itself?" by Samuel Hart Selden, 
Lyme. 

20. Oration, " The Celtic Race," by David Samuel Calhoun, Coventry. 

21. Dissertation, " The Christian's Political Duty," by Joseph Rowell, Clarcmont, 
N.H. 

22. Music. 

23. Dissertation, " The Study of the Beautiful necessary to a Complete Educa- 
tion," by Theodore Winthrop, New Haven. 

24. Dissertation, " The Crusaders at the Church of the Holy Sepulchre," by 
Samuel Emerson, Andover, Mats. 

25. Poem, " Pocahontas," by Homer Northrop Dunning, Peekskill, N. Y. 

26. Music. 

Afternoon. 

1. Music. 

2. Dissertation, " The Final Triumph of Republicanism," by John Randolph 
Harper, Apalachicola, Fa. 

3. Dissertation, " Posthumous Influence," by Charles Samuel Hall, Bingham- 
ion, N. Y. 

4. Dissertation, " Vergniaud," by George White, Quincy, Mate. 

5. Music. 

6. Dissertation, " Inward Harmony with Outward Nature," by Daniel Francis 
Gulliver, Boston, Mast. 

7. Dissertation, " Richelieu, as a Statesman," by Sidney Webster, Gilmanton, 
N.H. 

8. Dissertation, " France, her Duty and Destiny " by Edward Burr Harrison, 
Leeshurg, Va. 

9. Music. 

10. Oration, " The Old Age of the Scholar," by Henry Hitchcock, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

11. Dissertation, " The Proper Influence of Conservative Principles," by Cyprian 
George Webster, Mobile, Ala. 

12. Poem, " Undine, the Birth of a Soul," by Henry Martin Colton, Lockport, 
NY. 

13. Music. 

14. Dissertation, " Tact," by John Richard Watrous, Auburn, N Y. 

15. Oration, " The Founders of the Federal Constitution," by Timothy Hopkins 
Porter, Waterbury. 

16. The Philosophical Oration, "Destiny and Duty," by Henry Blodget, Bucks- 
port, Me. 

17. Music. 

18. Oration, " The Scholar in the World," with the Valedictory Address, by Dwight 
Foster, Worcester, Mass. 

19. Degrees conferred. 

20. Prayer by the President 

21. Music. 
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HONORS. 



Frederic Randolph Abbe, Philosophical Oration, Boston, Mm 
William Aitchihon, Salutatory Oration, Norwich. 
Henry Blodget, Philosophical Oration, Bucksport, Me. 
Dwight Foster, Valedictory Oration, Worcester, T" 

David Samuel Calhoun, Coventry. 
Henry Martyn Col ton, Lockpttrt, N. Y. 
Charles Condit, Orange, N. J. 
Frederick Cone Fuller, East Haddam. 
Henry Hitchcock, Nashville, Term. 
John Parkinson Hubbard, Boston, Mass. 
William Kinne, Canterbury. 



Timothy Hopkins Porter, Waterburj. 
Nathaniel Shipman, Jewett Cite. 
John Thomas Shoener, Orwigsfurg, JPk 
Edmund Denison Stanton, Stoninglan, 
Edwin Tyler, New Haven. 
Giles Buckingham Willcox, Norwich. 



dissertations. 



John Forree Brinton, Lancaster Co., Pa. 
Charles Theo. Cotton, Natchez, Miss. 
Homer N. Dunning, Peekskill, N Y. 
Daniel Francis Gulliver, Boston, Mass. 



El.ias Brewster Hillard, Norwich. 

Isaac Spraguo Newton, Sherburne, Jf.T." 

Theodore Winthrop, New Haven. 



Chas. Samuel Hall, Binghamton, N. Y. 
Edward Burr Harrison, I*eesburg, Va. 
Benajah Leffingwell, Clinton. 
Charles Lowrey, Southington. 
Jacob K. M cKenty, DouglassvUle, Pa. 



Arthur Dimoo Osborne, Fairfield. 
Samuel Clark Perkins, Philadelphia, Abl 

Isaac Turner Rathbone, Buffalo, If. 7* .]_ 
Joseph Rowel), Claremont, JV. H. •*»1 



J. Randolph Harper, Apalachicola, Fa. Sidney Webster, GHlmanton, N. R. 
Henry Martyn Parsons, East Haddam. George White, Quincy, Maea. ,fl 



Thomas Cicero Pinckard, Tuehegee, J 
Samuel Hart Seldeo, Lyme. 



Austin Arnold, Haddam. 

Samuel E. Baldwin, Winchendon, Mass. 

Clinton C. Brown, Barnwell C. //., S. C. Samuel Selden Spencer^ Lyme, 

Samuel Emerson, Andover, Mass. John Richard Watrous, Auburn, N. Tl 

Marshall Mason Fitch, New Albany, la. Cyprian George Webster, Mobile, Asm* 

Daniel Holmes, Allen 8 Hill, N. Y. Ben D. Young, Hunteville, Aim. 

COLLOQUIES. 

Henry Taylor Blake, New Haven. Richard Smith Mesick, Newark, AT. 7. 

Charles M. Cullen, Georgetown, Del Bonjauiiii Huger Rutledge, Sumptmr 9 aX( 

Shelton Hollister, Glaslenbury. 



Henry Condict Hedges, Newark, N. J. 
Caleb Lam son, Hamilton, Mass. 



Thos. Ruggles Gold Peek, Brwhly, &TJ 



COMMENCEMENT CONCERT. 

The annual Concert of the Beethoven Society will be given this (Thmaday) Oft*)! 
ing, at the Church Street Church. We speak but the opinion of die a 
when we say that the Concerts of this Society ore seldom equalled, mad we i 
lovers of harmony not to miss the opportunity thus afforded them of '■tuning lo I 
and accomplished singers. 



